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PEEFAOE TO VOL. III. 


In this third volume which consists chiefly of Articles 
relating to Elasticity and Heat, I have not found it 
convenient to follow the chronological order of Vols. I. 
and II. 

A printed volume containing my Baltimore Lectures 
on Molecular Dynamics and the Wave Theory of Light 
with Appendices, of which a limited edition has already 

4 

been published in papyro-graph by the Johns Hopkins 
University, will contain also some later articles relating 
to those subjects, and will I hope be published soon. 

A concluding volume of the present series will I hope 
contain, in chronological order, all that remain of my 
Mathematical and Physical Papers. 

I take this opportunity of expressing my thanks to 
Messrs Adam and Charles Black, for their kindness in 
permitting the Articles on Elasticity and Heat from the 
Encyclopaedia Britamrica, to be included in the present 
volume. 

WILLIAM THOMSON. 

Petkehouse Lodge, Cambeidge. 

Jum 2 , 1890 . 
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Art. XCII. Elasticity amd Heat. 

[Reprint, by permission, of articles contributed to the Ninth Edition (1878) 
of the Enoyclopcedia Britaimica^ 

PART 1. ELASTICITY. 

[This article is founded upon, and has incorporated within it, these two papers 
— A Mathematical Theory of Elasticity,” Tram, Roy. Eoo. April 24, 1856, 
and “ On the Elasticity and Yiscosity of Metals,” Rroc. Roy. JSoc. May 18, 
1865.] 
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1. Elasticity of matter is that property in virtue of which 
a body requires force to change its bulk or shape, and requires a 
continued application of the force to maintain the change, and 
springs back when the force is removed, and, if left at rest without 
the force, does not remain at rest except in its previous bulk and 
shape. The elasticity is said to be perfect, when the body always 
requires the same force to keep it at rest, in the same bulk and 
shape and at the same temperature, through whatever variations 
of bulk, shape, and temperature it be brought. A body is said 
to possess some degree of elasticity if it requires any force to 
keep it in any particular bulk or shape. It is convenient to 
discuss elasticity of bulk and elasticity of shape sometimes sepa- 
rately and sometimes jointly. 

2. Every body has some degree of elasticity of bulk. If a 
body possesses any degree of elasticity of shape it is called a 
solid; if it possesses no degree of elasticity of shape it is called 
a fluid. 

3. All fluids possess elasticity of bulk to perfection. Pro- 
bably so do all homogeneous solids, such as crystals and glasses. 
It is not probable that any degree of fluid pressure (or pressure 
acting equally in all directions) on a piece of common glass, or 
rock crystal, or of diamond, or on a crystal of bismuth, or of 
copper, or of lead, or of silver, would make it denser after the 
pressure is removed, or put it into a condition in which at any 
particular intermediate pressure it would be denser than it was 
at that pressure before the application of the extreme pressure. 
Malleable metals and alloys, on the other hand, may have their 
densities considerably increased and diminished by hammering 
and by mere traction. By compression between the dies used in 
coining, the density of gold may be raised from 19'258 to 19*367, 
and the density of copper from 8*535 to 8*916 and Mr M"Far- 
lane's experiments quoted below (§ 78), show a piece of copper 
wire decreasing in density from 8*91 to 8*835 after successive 
simple tractions, by which its length was increased from 287 centi- 
metres to 317 centimetres, while its modulus of rigidity decreased 
from M3 to 426 million grammes per square centimetre. Later ex- 
pmments, recently made for this article by the same experimenter, 

^ Bmmth Anwml MepoH of the Deputy -Master of the Miivt, p. 43, (luoting as 

lion^on, 1861 . 
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have shown augmentation of density from 8*85 to 8*95, produced 
by successive tractions which elongated a piece of copper wire 
from weighing 16*4 grammes per metre to weighing 13*5 grammes 
per metre, the wire having been first annealed by heating it to 
redness in sand, and allowing it to cool slowly. Augmentation of 
density by traction is a somewhat surprising result, but not alto- 
gether so when we consider that the wire had been reduced to 
an abnormally small density by the previous thermal treatment 
(the annealing''). The common explanations of these changes 
of density in metals, which attributes them to porosity, is pro- 
bably true ; by porosity being understood a porous structure with 
such vast numbers of the ultimate molecules in the portions of 
the solid substance between pores or interstices that these portions 
may be called homogeneous in the sense that a crystal or a liquid 
can be called homogeneous (compare § 40 below). 

4. The elasticity of shape of many solids is not perfect; it 
is not known whether it is perfect for any. It might be expected 
to be perfect for glass and rock crystal and diamond and other 
hard, brittle, homogeneous substances; but experiment proves 
that at all events for glass it is not so, and shows on the contrary 
a notable degree of imperfection in the torsional elasticity of glass 
fibres. It might be expected that in copper and soft iron and 
other plastic metals the elasticity of shape would be very imper- 
fect; experiment shows, on the contrary, that in copper, brass, 
soft iron, steel, platinum, provided the distortion does not exceed 
a certain limit in each case, elasticity of shape is remarkably 
perfect, much more perfect than in glass. It is quite probable 
that even in the softer metals — zinc, tin, lead, cadmium, potassium, 
sodium, &c. — the elasticity of shape may be as perfect as in the 
metals mentioned above, but within narrower limits as to degree 
of distortion. Accurate experiment is utterly wanting, to discover 
what is the degree of imperfection, if any, of the elasticity of any 
metal or alloy, when tested within suflSciently narrow limits of 
distortion. 

5. The ‘'viscosity of metals " described below (§§ 21—25) does 
not demonstrate any imperfectness of elasticity according to the 
definition of § 1, which is purely statical. The viscosity of solids 
may (for all we yet know by experiment) depend, as does the 
viscosity of fluids, upon a resistance varying with the velocity of 
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the change, and mnisTiing when the velocity of the change is zero, 
that is to say, when the body is at rest in any configuration ; if 
so, the elasticity of the substance concerned is perfect within 
the limits of the experiment in question. If, on the other hand 
(as the discovery of elastic fatigue ” described in § 30 below seems 
to indicate may he to some degree the case), the loss of energy 
from the vibrations in the experiments described, is due to a 
dependence of the elastic resilient force upon previous conditions 
of the substance in respect to strain, the 'Viscosity” would be 
continuous with a true imperfectness of static elasticity. Here, 
then, we have a definite question which can be answered by 
experiment only : — Consider a certain definite stress applied to a 
solid substance ; as, for example, a certain couple '' twisting a 
wire or rod ; or a certain weight pulling it out, or compressing it 
lengthwise ; or a certain weight placed on the naiddle of a beam 
supported by trestles under its ends. Let the weight be applied 
and removed a great many times, and suppose it to be seen that 
after each application and removal of the stress the body comes to 
rest in exactly the same configuration as after the previous appli- 
cation or removal of the stress. If now the body be left to itself 
with the stress removed, and if it be found to remain at rest in 
the same configuration for minutes, or hours, or days, or years 
after the removal of the stress, a part of the definition of perfect 
elasticity is fulfilled. Or, again, if the stress be applied, and 
kept applied with absolute constancy, and if the body remain 
permanently in a constant configuration, another item of the defi- 
nition of perfect elasticity is proved. When any such experiment 
is made on any metal, unless some of the softer metals (§ 4^) is 
to be excepted, there is certainly very little if any change of 
configuration in the circumstances now supposed. The writer 
believes, indeed, that nothing of the kind has hitherto been 
discovered by experiment, provided the stress has been consider- 
ably less than that which would break or give a notable permanent 
twist, or elongation, or bend, to the body ; that is to say, provided 
the action has been kept decidedly within the limits of the body’s 
elasticity as commonly understood (§§ 7 — 20 below). Mr J. T. 
Bottomley, with the assistance of a grant of money from the British 
Association, has commenced making arrangements for secular ex- 
periments on the elasticity of metals, in the tower of the University 
of Glasgow, to answer this question in respect to permanence or 
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non-permanence through minutes, or hours, or days, or years, or 
centuries. If several gold wires are hung side by side, one of 
them bearing the smallest weight that will keep it approximately 
straight, another wire bearing ^ of the breaking weight, another 
wire bearing of the breaking weight, and so on; the one of 
them bearing ^ of the breaking weight will probably, in the 
course of a few hours or days, show very sensible elongation. 
Will it go on becoming longer and longer till it breaks, or will 
the time-curve of its elongation be asymptotic ? Even with 
considerably less than of the breaking weight there will pro- 
bably be a continually augmenting elongation, but with asymptotic 
time-curve indicating a limit beyond which the elongation never 
goes, but which it infinitely nearly reaches in an infinite time. 
It is not probable that a gold wire stretched by present 

breaking weight, or by \ of its present breaking weight, or even 
by I of its present breaking weight, would break in a thousand 
or in a million years. The existence of gold ornaments which 
have been found in ancient tombs and cities, and have preserved 
their shapes for thousands of years without running down glacier- 
wise (as does brittle pitch or sealing-wax in the course of a few 
years in moderately warm climates), seems to prove that for gold 
(and therefore leaves no doubt also for many other metals) the 
time-curve is asymptotic, if indeed there is any slow change of 
shape at all after the application of a moderate stress well within 
the limits of elasticity. Egyptian and Greek statues, Etruscan 
vases, Egyptian obelisks, and other stone monuments with their 
engraved hieroglyphics, flint implements and boulders, and moun- 
tains with the geological evidence we have of their antiquity, 
prove for stones, and pottery, and rocks of various kinds, a per- 
manence for thousands and millions of years of resistance to 
distorting stress. 

6. The complete fulfilment of the definition of perfect elas- 
ticity, is not proved by mere permanence of the extreme con^ 
figurations assumed by the substance, when a stated amount of 
the stress is alternately applied and removed. This condition 
might be fulfilled, and yet the amount of elastic force might b© 
different with the same palpable configuration of the body during 
gradual augmentation and during gradual diminution of the stress. 
That it is so in fact is proved by the discovery of viscosity referred 
to below (§ 31) ; but it is not yet proved that if, after increasing 
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the stress to a certain definite amount, the body is brought to 
rest in the same palpable configuration as before, the amounts of 
stress required to hold it in this configuration are diJBferent in 
the two cases. If they are, (§ 1) the elasticity is imperfect ; if 
they are not, the elasticity is perfect within the limits of the 
experiment (compare § 36 below). 

7. Limits of Elasticity — Elasticity of Shape. — The degree 
of distortion within which elasticity of shape is found is essentially 
limited in every solid. Within sufficiently narrow limits of dis- 
tortion every solid shows elasticity of shape to some degree— some 
solids, to perfection, so far as we know at present. When the 
distortion is too great, the body either breaks or receives a per- 
manent bend — that is, such a molecular disturbance that it does 
not return to its original figure when the bending force is 
removed. If the first notable dereliction from perfectness of 
elasticity is a breakage, the body is called brittle, — if a permanent 
bend, plastic or malleable or ductile. The metals are generally 
ductile j some metals and metallic alloys and compounds of 
metals with small proportions of other substances, are brittle; 
some of them brittle only in certain states of temper, others it 
seems essentially brittle. The steel of before the days of Bessemer 
and Siemens is a remarkable instance. When slowly cooled from 
a bright red heat, it is remarkably tough and ductile. When 
heated to redness and cooled suddenly by being plunged in oil or 
water or mercury, it becomes exceedingly brittle and hard (glass- 
hard, as it is called), and to ordinary observation seems incapable 
of taking a permanent bend (though probably careful observation 
would prove it not quite so). The definition of steel used to be 
approodmately pure iron capable of being tempered glass-hard, and 
again softened to different degrees by different degrees of heat 
Now, the excellent qualities of iron made by Bessemer s and 
Siemens’s processes are called steel, and are reckoned best when in- 
capable of being tempered glass-hard, the possibility of brittleness 
supervening in the course of any treatment which the metal may 
meet with in its manufacture, being an objection against the use of 
what was formerly called steel for ship’s plates, ribs, stringers, &c., 
and for many applications of land engineering, even if the material 
could be had in sufficient abundance. 

8. Limits of Elasticity (contlnxjed) — Elasticity of Bulk 
— If we reckon by the amount of pressure, there is probably no 
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limit to the elasticity of bulk in the direction of increase of pres- 
sure for any solid or fluid ; but whether continued augmentation 
produces continued diminution of bulk towards zero without limit, 
or whether for any or every solid or fluid there is a limit towards 
which it may be reduced in bulk, but smaller than which no 
degree of pressure, however great, can condense it, is a question 
which cannot be answered in the present state of science. W ould 
any pressure, however tremendous, give to gold a density greater 
than 19*6, or to copper a density greater than 9‘0, after the 
pressure is removed (§ 3 above) ? Whether the body be fluid 
or a continuous non-porous solid, it probably recovers its original 
density, however tremendously it may have been pressed, and 
probably shows perfect elasticity of bulk (§ 3 above) through the 
whole range of positive pressure from zero to infinity, provided 
the pressure has been equal in all directions like fluid pressure. 
As for negative pressure, we have no knowledge of what limit, 
if any, there may be to the amount of force which can be applied 
to a body pulling its surface out equally in all directionSi The 
question of how to apply the negative pressure is inextricably 
involved with that of the body's power to resist. The upper 
part of the mercury of a barometer, adhering to the glass above 
the level corresponding to the atmospheric pressure, is a? familiar 
example of what is called negative pressure in liquids. Water 
and other transparent liquids show similar phenomena, one 
of which is the warming of water above its boiling-point in an 
open glass or metal vessel varnished with shellac. Attempts to 
produce great degrees of this so-called negative pressure, are 
baffled by what seems an instability of the equilibrium which 
supervenes when the negative pressure is too much augmented. 
It is a very interesting subject for experimental inquiry to find 
how high mercury or water or any other liquid can be got to 
stand above the level corresponding to the atmospheric pressure 
in a tall hermetically sealed tube, and by how many degrees a 
liquid can, with all precautions, be warmed above its boiling-point. 
In each case it seems to be by a minute bubble forming and 
expanding somewhere at the boundary of the liquid, where it is 
in contact with the containing vessel, that the possible range of 
the negative pressure is limited, judging from what we see when 
we carefully examine a transparent liquid, or the surface of 
separation between mercury and glass, in any such experiment. 
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The contrast of the amounts of negative pressure practically 
obtainable or obtained bitberto in sucb experiments on liquids 
(which are at the most those corresponding to the weight of a 
few metres of the substance), with that obtainable in the case 
of even the weakest solids, is remarkable; and as for the strongest, 
consider for instance (§ 22 below) 17 nautical miles of steel piano- 
forte wire hanging by one end. When a cord, or rod, or wire of 
any solid substance hangs vertically, the negative pressure (for 
example, 23,000 atmospheres in the case just cited) in any trans- 
verse section is equal to the weight of the part hanging below it. 
It is an interesting question not to be answered by any experi- 
ment easily made or even devised, — How much would the longi- 
tudinal pull which can be applied to a cord, rod, or wire without 
breaking it, be augmented (probably augmented, but possibly 
diminished) by lateral pull applied all round the sides so as to 
give equal negative pressure in all directions ? 

9. Limits of Elasticity (commvB-D)— Elasticity of Sha^ie 
for Distortions not Uniform through the Substance, and for Com- 
pound Distortions; and Elasticity corresponding to Co-existent 
Distortion and Change of Bulk : — 

Example 1. — A round wire twisted, or a cylindrical shaft 
transmitting revolutional motion in machinery, presents, as we 
shall see (§ 64 below), an instance of simple distortion, but to dif- 
ferent degrees in different parts of the substance, increasing from the 
axis where it is zero, uniformly to the surface where it is greatest. 

Example 2. — Elongation of a wire or rod by direct pull, is 
(§ 23 below) an instance of a compound distortion co-existing with 
a rarefaction of the substance, both distortion and rarefaction being 
uniform throughout. 

Example 3. — Shortening of a column by end pressure is an 
instance of a similar compound distortion combined with conden- 
sation of the substance, both distortion and condensation being 
uniform throughout. 

Example 4. — Flexure of a round wire or of a bar, or beam, or 
girder, of any shape of normal section, by opposite bending couples 
applied at the two ends, is an instance in which one-half of the 
substance is stretched, and the other half shortened with exactly 
the same combination of distortions and changes of bulk as in 
examples 2 and 3. The strain is uniform along the length of the 
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bar, but varies in the cross section in simple proportion to distance 
from a certain line (§ 62 below) through the centre of gravity of the 
sectional area, which, in the case of a round bar, is the diameter 
perpendicular to the plane of curvature. 

The limits of elasticity in the cases of these four examples are 
subjects of vital importance in practical mechanics, and a vast 
amount of careful and accurate observation and experiment, which 
has given much valuable practical information regarding them, 
has been gone through by engineers, in their necessary dealings 
with questions regarding strength of materials. Still there is 
great want of definite scientific information on the subject of 
limits of elasticity generally, and particularly on many elementary 
questions (§ 21 below), which force themselves upon us when we 
endeavour to analyze the molecular actions concerned in such 
cases as the four examples now before us. Some principles of 
much importance for guidance in practical as well as in theoretical 
deductions from observations and experiments on this subject, 
were set forth twenty-nine years ago by Professor James Thomson, 
in an article published in the Cambridge and Dublin Mathematical 
Journal for November 1848. Nothing is to be gained either in 
clearness or brevity by any other way of dealing with it than 
reproducing it m extenso. It is accordingly given here, with a 
few changes made in it with its author’s concurrence. 

It constitutes the following §§ 10 — 20. 

'' On the strength of materials, as influenced by the existence or 
non-existence of certain mutual strains^ among the particles com- 
posing them. By James Thomson, M.A., College, Glasgow. 

10. ‘"My principal object in the following paper is to show 
that the absolute strength of any material composed of a sub- 
stance possessing ductility (and few substances, if any, are entirely 
devoid of this property) may vary to a great extent, according to 
the state of tension or relaxation in which the particles have been 
made to exist when the material as a whole is subject to no 
external strain. 

11. “Let, for instance, a round bar of malleable iron, or a 
piece of iron wire, be made red hot, and then be allowed to cool. 

* [Note added Nov. 1877. More nearly what is now called stress than what is 
now called strain is meant by “strain” in this article, which was written before 
Bankine’s introduction of the word stress, and distinct definition of the word strain 
(see chap. i. of Mathematical Theory below).] 
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Its particles inay now be regarded as being all conapletely relaxed. 
Let, next, one end of the bar be fixed, and the other be made to 
revolve by torsion, till the particles at the circumference of the 
bar are strained to the utmost extent of which thej can admit, 
without undergoing a permanent alteration in their mutual con- 
j nexion*. In this condition, equal elements of the cross section 

1 of the har afford resistances proportional to the distances of the 

r elements from the centre of the bar; since the particles are dis- 

( placed from their positions of relaxation through spaces which are 

j proportional to the distances of the particles from the centre. The 

[ conple which the har now resists, and which is equal to the sum 

j of the couples due to the resistances of all the elements of the 

section, is that which is commonly assumed as the measure of the 
I torsional strength of the har. For future reference, this couple 

may he denoted by L, and the angle through which it has twisted 
f the free end of the har by @. 

^ 12, “ The twisting of the bar may, however, he carried still 

farther, and during the progress of this process the outer particles 
will yield in virtue of their ductility, those towards the interior 
? successively reaching their elastic limits, until, when the twisting 

I has been sufficiently continued, all the particles in the section, 

I except those quite close to the centre, have heen strained beyond 

j their elastic limits. Hence, if we suppose-}- that no change in the 

I hardness of the substance composing the material has resulted 

from the sliding of its particles past one another, and that there- 

* “I here assume the existence of a defijnite ^elastic limit , or a limit within 
1 wMch, if tvo particles of a substance be displaced, they win ret-orn to their original 

relative positions when the disturbing force is removed. The opposite conclusion, to 
which Mr Hodgkinson seems to haTe been led by some interesting experimental 
results, will he considered at a more advanced part of this paper.” 

[Note added October 1877. This supposition maj he true for some solids; 
it is certainly not true for solids generally. A piece of copper or of iron taken in a 
soft and mstrainei condition certainly becomes “harder” when strained beyond 
its first limts of elasticity, that is to say, its limits of elasticity become wider; 
and a similar result will probably be found in ductile metals generally. Thus the 
resistance of the outer elements will be greater than those of the inner elements in 
the case described in the text, until the torsion has been pushed so far as to bring 
about the greatest hardness in all the elements at any considerable distance from 
the axis. It may be that before this condition has been attained the hardening of 
the outer elements will have been overdone, and they may have begun to lose 
strength, and to have become friable and fissured. The principle set forth in the 
text is not, however, vitiated by the incorrectness of a sapposition introduced merely 
for the sake of numerical iEnstration. ] 
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fore all small elements of the section of the bar afford the same 
resistance; no matter what their distances from the centre may 
be, it is easy to prove that the total torsional resistance of the 
bar is of what it was in the former case ; or, according to the 
notation already adopted, it is* now 

13. “If, after this, all external stress be removed from the 
bar, it will assume a position of equilibrium, in which the outer 
particles will be strained in the direction opposite to that in which 
it was twisted, and the inner ones in the same direction as that of 
the twisting, the two sets of opposite couples thus produced among 
the particles of the bar balancing one another. It is easy to show 
that the line of separation between the particles strained in one 
direction and those in the other is a circle whose radius is f of 
the radius of the bar. The particles in this line are evidently 


* “ To prove this, let r he the radius of the bar, rj the utmost force of a unit of 
area of the section to resist a strain tending to make the particles slide past one 
another, or to resist a shearing strain, as it is commonly called. Also, let the 
section of the bar be supposed to be divided into an infinite number of concentric 
annular elements, — the radius of any one of these being denoted by x and its area 
by ^TTxdx. 

*‘Now, when only the particles at the circumference are strained to the utmost, 
and when, therefore, the forces on equal areas of the various elements are pro- 
portional to the distances of the elements from the centre, we have 97 ^ for the 

force of a unit of area at the distance of x from the centre. Hence the total 
tangential force of the element is 

= 2 Trxdx . 77 ~ , 
r ’ 

and the couple due to the same element is 

X 1 

=x . 2Trxdx .7)-=. 27r97 - . a^dx ; 


and therefore the total couple, which has been denoted above by X, is 




that is X = (<x) . 

Next, when the bar has been twisted so much that all the particles in its section 
afford their utmost resistance, we have the total tangential force of the element 
2Trxdx . 77, and the couple due to the same element 


. 2Trxdx . 77 = 27 r 77 . x^dx. 


Hence the total couple due to the entire section is 
=: 27r77 y x^dx == fTTTTr^. 

But this quality is | of the value of X in formula (a). That is, the couple which 
the bar resists in this case is fX, or | of that which it resisted in the former case.” 
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subject to no strain* when no external couple is applied. The 
bar with its new molecular arrangement may now be subjected, as 
often as we please to the couple without undergoing any 
farther alteration. Its strength to resist torsion, in the direction 
of the couple L has therefore been considerably increased. Its 
strength to resist torsion in the opposite direction has, however, 
by the same process, been much diminished; for as soon as its 
free extremity has been made to revolve backwards through an 
anglej of §© from the position of equilibrium, the particles of 
the circumference will have suffered the utmost distortion of 
which they can admit without undergoing permanent alteration. 
Now, it is easy to prove that the couple required to produce a 
certain angle of torsion is the same in the new state of the bar 
as in the old§. Hence the ultimate strength of the bar when 
twisted backwards is represented by a couple amounting to only 
But, as we have seen, it is when the wire is twisted 
forwards. That is, then, The wire in its new state has twice as 
much strength to resist torsion in one direction as it has to resist it 
in the other, 

14. Principles quite similar to the foregoing, are applicable 

* “ Or at least they are subject to no strain of torsion, either in the one direction 
or in the other; though they may be subject to a strain of compression or ex- 
tension in the direction of the length of the bar.” [That they are so is proved by 
experiments made for the present article by Mr Thomas Gray in October 1877.] 
“ This, however, does not fall to be considered in the investigation of the text.” 

t “ This statement, if not strictly, is at least extremely nearly true, since from 
the experiments made by Mr Fairbairn and Mr Hodgkinson on cast-iron (see 
various Beports of the British Association), we may conclude that the metals are 
influenced only in an extremely slight degree by time. Were the bars composed 
of some substance, such as sealing wax, or hard pitch, possessing a sensible amount 
of viscidity, the statement in the text would not hold good.” 

t [Note added October 1877. This assumes that the limits of elasticity in a 
substance which has been already strained beyond its limits of elasticity are equal 
on the two sides of the shape which it has when in equilibrium without disturbing 
force — a supposition which may be true or may not be true. Experiment is 
urgently needed to test it ; for its truth or falseness is a matter of much importance 
in the theory of elasticity.] 

§ “ To prove this, let the bar be supposed to be divided into an infinite number 
of elementary concentric tubes (like the so-called annual rings of growth in trees). 
To twist each of these tnhes through a certain angle, the same couple will be 
required, whether the tube is already subject to the action of a couple of any 
moderate amount in either direction or not. Hence, to twist them all, or, what 
is the same thing, to twist the whole bar, through a certain angle, the same couple 
win he required whether the various elementary tubes be or be not relaxed, when 
the bar as a whole is free from external strain.” 
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in regard to beams subjected to cross strain. As, however, my 
chief object at present is to point out the existence of such 
principles, to indicate the mode in which they are to he applied 
and to show their great practical importance in the determination 
of the strength of materials, I need not enter fully into their 
application in the case of cross strain. The investigation in this 
case closely resembles that in the case of torsion, but is more com- 
plicated on account of the different ultimate resistances afforded 
by any material to tension and to compression, and on account of 
the numerous varieties in the form of section of beams which 
for different purposes it is found advisable to adopt. I shall 
therefore merely make a few remarks on this subject- 

15. ^'If a bent bar of wrought iron or other ductile material 
be straightened, its particles will thus be put into such a state 
that its strength to resist cross strain, in the direction towards 
which it has been straightened, will be very much greater than 
its strength to resist it in the opposite direction; each of these two 
resistances being entirely different from that which the same bar 
would afford were its particles all relaxed when the entire bar is 
free from external strain. The actual ratios of these various 
resistances depend on the comparative ultimate resistances af- 
forded by the substance to compression and extension, and also, in 
a very material degree, on the form of the section of the bar. I 
may, however, state that in general the variations in the strength 
of a bar to resist cross strain, which are occasioned by variations 
in its molecular arrangement, are much greater even than those 
which have already been pointed out as occurring in the strength 
of bars subjected to torsion. 

16. ‘'What has already been stated is quite sufficient to 
account for many very discordant and perplexing results which 
have been arrived at by different experimenters on the strength 
of materials. It scarcely ever occurs that a material is presented 
to us, either for experiment or for application to a practical use, 
in which the particles are free from great mutual strains. Pro- 
cesses have already been pointed out by which we may at pleasure 
produce certain peculiar strains of this kind. These, or other 
processes producing somewhat similar strains, are used in the 
manufactute of almost all materials. Thus, for instance, when 
malleable iron has received its final conformation by ‘the process 
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ermed cold swaging, that is, by hammering it till it is cold, the 
nter particles exist in a state of extreme compression, and the 
nternal ones in a state of extreme tension. The same seems to 
)e the case in cast iron when it is taken from the mould in which 
t has been cast. The outer portions have cooled first, and have 
herefore contracted, while the inner ones still continued expanded 
)y heat. The inner ones then contract as they subsequently cool, 
tnd thus they, as it were, pull the outer ones together. That is, 
n the end the outer ones are in a state of compression and the 
nner ones in the opposite condition. 

17. "^The foregoing principles may serve to explain the true 
3ause of an important fact observed by Mr Eaton Hodgkin son in 
lis valuable researches in regard to the strength of cast iron 
[Report of the British Association for 1837, p. 362)*. He found, 
that, contrary to what had been previously supposed, a strain, 
however small in comparison to that which would occasion rupture, 
was sufiScient to produce a set, or permanent change of form, in the 
beams on which he experimented. Now this is just what should be 
expected in accordance with the principles which I have brought 
forward ; for if, for some of the causes already pointed out, various 
parts of a beam previously to the application of an external force 
have been strained to the utmost, when, by the application of such 
force, however small, they are still farther displaced from their 
positions of relaxation, they must necessarily undergo a permanent 
alteration in their connection with one another, an alteration 
permitted by the ductility of the material; or, in other words, 
the beam as a whole must take a set. 

18. " In accordance with this explanation of the fact observed 
by Mr E. Hodgkinson, I do not think we are to conclude with him 
that ' the maxim of loading bodies within the elastic limit has no 
foundation in nature.’ It appears to me that the defect of elas- 
ticity, which he has shown to occur even with very slight strains, 
exists only when the strain is applied for the first time ; or, in 
other words, that if a beam has already been subjected to a con- 
siderable strain, it may again be subjected to any smaller strain 
in the same direction without its taking a set. It will readily be 

* Tor further information regarding Mr Hodgkinson ’s views and experiments 
see his oommnnications in the Tramactiom of the Sections of the British Association 
for the years 1843 (p. 23) and 1844 (p. 25), and a work by him, entitled Experi* 
mental Mesearches on the Strength and other properties of Cast Iron, 8vo* 1846. 
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seen, however, from Mr Hodgkinson’s experiments, that the term. 
^ elastic limiV commonly employed, is entirely vague, and must 
tend to lead to erroneous results. 

19. “The considerations adduced seem to me to show clearly 
that there really exist two elastic limits for any material, between 
which the displacements or deflexions, or what may in general be 
termed the changes of form, must be confined, if we wish to avoid 
giving the material a set, or, in the case of variable strains, if we 
wish to avoid giving it a continuous succession of sets which would 
gradually bring about its destruction ; that these two elastic limits 
are usually situated one on the one side and the other on the 
opposite side of the position which the material assumes when 
subject to no external strain, though they may be both on the 
same side of this position of relaxation^; and that they may there- 
fore with propriety be called the superior and the inferior limit of 
the change of form of the material for the particular arrangement 
which has been given to its particles ; that these two limits are not 
fixed for any given material, but that, if the change of form be 
continued beyond either limit, two new limits will, by means of 
an alteration in the arrangement of the particles of the material, be 
given to it in place of those which it previously possessed ; and 
lastly, that the processes employed in the manufacture of materials 
are usually such as to place the two limits in close contiguity with 
one another, thus causing the material to take in the first instance 
a set from any strain, however slight, while the interval which may 
afterwards exist between the two limits, and also, as was before 
stated, the actual position assumed by each of them, are determined by 
the peculiar strains which are subsequently applied to the material. 

20. “The introduction of new, though necessary, elements 
into the consideration of the strength of materials may, on the one 

* Thus if the section of a heam be of some such form as 
that shown iu either of the accompanying figures, the one rib 
or the two ribs, as the case may be, being very weak in com- 
parison to the thick part of the beam, it may readily occur 
that the two elastic limits of deflexion may be situated both 
on the same side of the position assumed by the beam when 
free from external force. Eor if the beam has been sup- 
ported at its extremities and loaded at its middle till the 
rib AB has yielded by its ductility so as to make all its parti- 
cles exert their utmost tension, and if the load be now gradually removed, the 
particles at B may come to be compressed to the utmost before the load has been 
entirely removed. 
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nd, seem annoying from rendering the investigations more com- 
Lcated. On the other hand, their introduction will really have 
e effect of obviating difl&culties, by removing erroneous modes of 
ewing the subject, and preventing contradictory or incongruous 
suits from being obtained by theory and experiment. In all 
vestigations, in fact, in which we desire to attain or to approach 
^arly to truth, we must take facts as they actually are, not as we 
ight be tempted to wish them to be for enabling us to dispense 
i-th examining processes which are somewhat concealed and 
tricate but are not the less influential from their hidden 
laracter/’ 

21. Passing now to homogeneous matter (§ 38 below), homo- 
meously strained (chap. ii. of Math. Theory below), we are met 
f physical questions of great interest regarding limits of elasticity, 
apposing the solid to be homogeneously distorted in any par- 
cular way to nearly the limit of its elasticity for this kind of 
Lstortion, will the limits be widened or narrowed by the super- 
Dsition of negative or positive pressure equal in all directions 
roducing a dilatation or a condensation ? It seems probable that 
dilatation would narrow the limits of elasticity, and a condensa- 
on widen them. This, however, is a mere guess : experiment 
lone can answer the question. Take again a somewhat less 
imple case. A wire is stretched by a weight to nearly its limits 
f longitudinal elasticity; a couple twisting it is applied to its 
)wer end — Will this either cause the weight to run down and give 
be wire a permanent set, or break it ? Probably, — yes ; but 

xperiment only can decide. The corresponding question with 
eference to a column loaded with a weight may have the same 
nswer, but not necessarily so ; experiment again is wanting. A 
sire hanging stretched by a light weight, merely to steady it, 
3 twisted to nearly its limit of torsional elasticity by a couple 
f given magnitude applied to its lower end ; the stretching weight 
s increased — ^Will this cause it to yield to the couple and take a 
)ermanent set ? Probably, — yes. [Certainly yes, for steel piano- 
orte wire experimented on by Mr MTarlane to answer this 
luestion since it was first put in type for the present article.] 
i so, then the limits of torsional elasticity of a wire bearing a 
leavy weight are widened by diminishing or taking off the weight; 
md no doubt it will follow continuously that a column twisted 
T. III. 2 
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opposing couples at its two ends will have its limits 
olasticity widened by the application of forces to itff 
pressing them towards one another. Experiments to 
questions would certainly reward the experimenter 
aud interesting results. 

22. Narrowness of Limits of Elasticity. — 
limits of elasticity of metals, stones, crystals, woods, art * 
that the distance between any two neighbouring poi^^* 
substance never alters by more than a small propot"! 
own amount without the substance either breaking or e ! 
a permanent set, and therefore the angle between two lit 
in any point of the substance and passing always tl* 
same matter is never altered by more than a small frac * 
radian*, before the body either breaks or takes a perti" 
By far the widest limits of elasticity hitherto discovt ^a 
periment, for any substance except cork, india-rubber, J 
those of steel pianoforte wire. Take, for example, thcj^ 
wire at present in use for deep-sea soundings. It is 
Birmingham wire gauge, its density is 7*727, it \v"*i 
gramme per centimetre, or 6*298 kilogrammes per nm 
of 1852*3 metres, and therefore its sectional area and 
*00044 square centimetre and *0244 centimetre. Itbemi’ 
of 106 kilogrammes, which is equal in weight to abatt 
metres of its length, and when this weight is alternate* I 
aud removed the length of the wire varies by -gV ^ 
"While this elongation takes place there is a lateral bI iI 
we shall see (§ 47 below), of from | to ^ of the same 

23. Consider now in the unstrained wire two lir»^ 
the substance of the wire at right angles to one li 
any plane through or parallel to the axis of the wire i i j 
equally inclined to this line. When the wire is pulled 
the two vertical angles bisected by the length of the w 
acute, and the other two obtuse by a small difference, 

in the diagram (fig. 2), where the continuous lines i 
portion of the unpulled wire, and the dotted linet% 
portion of the wire when pulled. The change in 
angles would be ^ of the radian in virtue of the eloii^ 

The radian is tLe angle whose arc is equal to radius ; it is equii,! ! 
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there no lateral shrinking, and about of the radian in virtue 
of the lateral shrinking were there no elonga- 
tion. The whole change experienced by each of 
the right angles is therefore actually (§ 37 below) 

+ or about ^ of the radian, or 0° *84. 

This is an extreme case. In all other cases of 
metals, stones, glasses, crystals, the substance 
either breaks or takes a permanent bend, 
probably before it experiences any so great 
angular distortion as a degree ; and except in 
the case of steel we may roughly regard the 
limits of elasticity as being something between 
and in respect to the linear elonga- 
tion or contraction, and from ^ of a degree 
to half a degree in respect to angular distor- 
tion. 

24. On the other hand, gelatinous substances, such as india- 
rubber and elastic jellies, have very wide limits of elasticity. A 
vulcanized india-rubber band, for instance, is capable of being 
stretched, again and again, to eight times its length, and returning 
always to nearly its previous condition when the stress is removed. 
A shape of transparent jelly presents a beautiful instance of great 
degrees of distortion with seemingly very perfect elasticity. All 
these instances, indiarrubber and jellies, show with great changes 
of shape but slight changes of bulk. They have, in fact, all, as 
nearly as experiment has hitherto been able to determine, the 
same compressibility as water. 

25. Cork, another body with very wide limits of elasticity 
(very imperfect elasticity it is true) is singular, among bodies 
seemingly homogeneous to the eye, in its remarkably easy com- 
pressibility. It is, in fact, the only seemingly homogeneous solid 
which shows to the unaided eye any sensible change of bulk under 
any practically applicable forces. A small homogeneous piece 
torn out of a cork may, by merely pressing it between the fingers, 
be readily compressed to half its bulk, and a large slab of cork 
in a Bramah press may be compressed to of its bulk. An 
ordinary bottle cork loaded with a small piece of metal presents a 
very interesting appearance in an Oersted glass compressing 
Vessel; first floating, and when compressed to 20 or 30 atmo- 

2—2 
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spheres sinking, and shrivelling in bulk very curiously ; then on 
the pressure being removed, expanding again, but not quite to 
previous bulk, and floating up or remaining down according to the 
amount of its load. 

The divergences, presented by cork and gelatinous bodies, 
in opposite directions from the regular elasticity of hard solids 
form an interesting subject, to which we shall return later (§ 48 
below). 

26. Liquids— In respect to liquids, there are no limits of 
elasticity so far as regards the magnitude of the positive pressure 
applied or conceivably applicable ; but in respect to the magnitude 
of negative pressure, and in respect to the magnitude of the 
change of bulk, whether by negative or positive pressure, there 
are probably very decided and not very wide limits. Thus water, 
though condensed 1/11*5 of its bulk by 2000 atmospheres in 
Perkins’* experiments, corrected roughly for the compression of 
his glass piezometer,” which is very nearly at the rate of 1/21,000 
per atmosphere found (§ 77 below) more accurately by subsequent 
experiments for moderate pressures up to 20 or 30 atmospheres, 
may be expected to be compressed by much less than 1/3 of its 
volume under a pressure of 7000 atmospheres. How much it 
or any other liquid is condensed by a pressure of 10,000 atmo- 
spheres, or by 20,000 atmospheres, is an interesting subject for 
experimental investigation. 

27. Gases. — In respect to rarefaction, and in respect to pro- 
portionate condensation, gases present enormously wider limits 
of elasticity than any liquids or solids, — ^in fact no limit in respect 
to dilatation, and in respect to condensation a definite limit only 
when the gas is below Andrews’s “ critical temperature.” If the 
gas be kept at any temperature above that ‘critical temperature, 
it remains homogeneous, however much it be condensed; and 
therefore for a fluid above the critical temperature there is, in 
respect to magnitude of pressure, no superior limit to its elasticity. 
On the other hand, if a fluid be kept at any constant temperature 
less than its critical temperature, it remains homogeneous, and 
presents an increasing pressure until a certain density is reached ; 

* Transactions of Royal Society, June 1826, “ On the Progressive Compression 
of Water by high degrees of force, with some trials of its effects on other liquids/’ by 
J, Perkins. Communicated by W. H. Wollaston, M.D., V.P.R,S. 
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when its bulk is further diminished it divides into two parts of 
less and greater density (the part of less density being called 
vapour, that of greater density being called liquid, if it is not 
solid), and presents no further increase of pressure until the 
vaporous part shrinks to nothing, and the whole becomes liquid 
(that is to say, homogeneous fluid at the greater of the two 
densities) or else becomes solid — the question whether the more 
dense part is liquid or solid depending on the particular tempera- 
ture below the critical temperature at which the whole substance is 
kept during the supposed experiment. 

28. The thermo-dynamic reasoning of Professor James Thom- 
son, which showed the effect of change of pressure in altering 
the freezing point of a liquid, leads to analogous considerations 
regarding the effect of continuous increase or continuous decrease 
of pressure upon a mass consisting of the same substance, partly 
in the liquid and partly in the solid state at one temperature. 
The three cases of transition from gas to liquid, from gas to solid, 
and from liquid to solid, present us with perfectly definite limits 
of elasticity, — the only perfectly definite limits of elasticity in 
nature of which we have any certain knowledge. 

29. Viscosity of Fluids and Solids , — Closely connected with 
limits of elasticity, and with imperfectness of elasticity, is viscosity, 
that is to say, resistance to change of shape depending on the 
velocity of the change. The full discovery of the viscosity of 
liquids and gases is due originally to Stokes ; and his hypothesis 
that in fluids the force of resistance is in simple proportion to the 
velocity of change of shape has been subsequently confirmed by 
the experimental investigations of Helmholtz, Maxwell, Meyer, 
Kundt, and Warburg. The definition of a fluid given in § 2 above 

transformed into the following: — A fluid is a 
body which requires no force to keep it in any particular shape, 
or — A fluid is a body which exercises no permanent resistance to a 
change of shape. The resistance to a change of shape presented 
by a fluid, evanescent as it is when the shape is not being changed 
(or vanishing when the velocity of the change vanishes), is 
essentially different from that permanent resistance to change of 
shape, the manifestation of which in solids constitutes elasticity of 
shape as defined in § 1 above. Maxwell's admirable kinetic theory 
of the viscosity of gases points to a full explanation of viscosity, 
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whether of gases, liquids, or solids, in the consideration of con- 
figurations and arrangements of relative motions of molecules, 
permanent in a solid under distorting stress, and temporary in 
fluids or solids while the shape is being changed, in virtue 
of which elastic force in the quiescent solid, and viscous resist- 
ance to change of shape in the non-quiescent fluid or solid, are 
produced. 

30. Viscosity of Metals and Fatigue of their Elasticity . — 
Experimental exercises performed by students in the physical 
laboratory of the university of Glasgow, during the session 
1864 — 65, brought to light some very remarkable and interesting 
results, proving a loss of energy in elastic vibrators (sometimes as 
much as two or three per cent, of energy lost in the course of a 
single vibration in one direction) incomparably greater than any- 
thing that could be due to imperfections in their elasticity (§ 1), 
and shewing also a very remarkable fatigue of elasticity, according 
to which a wire which had been kept vibrating for several hours or 
days through a certain range came to rest much quicker when left 
to itself than when set in vibration after it had been at rest for 
several days and then immediately left to itself. Thus it was 
found that the rates of subsidence of the vibrations of the several 
wires experimented on were generally much less rapid on the 
Monday mornings, when they had been at rest since the previous 
Friday, than on other days of the week, or than after several series 
of experiments had been made on a Monday. The following state- 
ment (§§ 31 — 34) is extracted from the article, in the Proceedings 
of the Royal Society for May 18, 1865^, containing some of the 
results of these observations. 

31. Viscosity, — By induction from a great variety of observed 
phenomena, we are compelled to conclude that no change of volume 
or of shape can be produced in any kind of matter without dissipa- 
tion of energy. Even in dealing with the absolutely perfect elasti- 
city of volume presented by every fluid, and possibly by some 
solids — as for instance homogeneous crystals — dissipation of energy 
is an inevitable result of every change of volume, because of the 
accompanying change of temperature, and consequent dissipation 
of heat by conduction or radiation. The same cause gives rise 

* Beferred to in preliminary note to Part I. The contents of this Paper are 
embodied in the presmit article more particularly in §§ Sl~$4, 42-43 and 78 below. 
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necessarily to some degree of dissipation in connection with every 
change of shape of an elastic solid. But estimates founded on the 
thermodynamic theory of elastic solids, which I have given else- 
where^, have sufficed to prove that the loss of energy due to 
this cause is small in comparison with the whole loss of energy 
observed in many cases of vibration. I have also found, by 
vibrating a spring alternately in air of ordinary pressure and in 
the exhausted receiver of an air-pump, that there is an internal 
resistance to its motions immensely greater than the resistance of 
the air. The same conclusion is to be drawn from the observation 
made by Kupffer in his great work on the elasticity of metals, that 
his vibrating springs subsided much more rapidly in their vibrations 
than rigid pendulums supported on knife-edges. The subsidence 
of vibrations is probably more rapid in glass than in some of the 
most elastic metals, as copper, iron, silver, aluminium but it is 
much more rapid than in glass, marvellously rapid indeed, in some 
metals (as for instance zinc)J, and in india-rubber, and even in 
homogeneous jellies. 

32. The frictional resistance against change of shape must in 
every solid be infinitely small when the change of shape is made at 
an infinitely slow rate, since, if it were finite for an infinitely slow 
change of shape, there would be infinite rigidity, which we may bo 
8ure§ does not exist in nature. Hence there is in elastic solids a 
molecular friction which may be properly called viscosity of solids^ 
because, as being an internal resistance to change of shape de- 
pending on the rapidity of the change, it must be classed with 
fluid molecular friction, which by general consent is called viscosity 
of fluids. But, at the same time, it ought to be remarked that the 
word viscosity, as used hitherto by the best writers, when solids or 
heterogeneous semi-solid semi-fluid masses are referred to, has not 
been distinctly applied to molecular friction, especially not to the 
molecular friction of a highly elastic solid within its limits of high 

^ “On the Thermo-elastic Properties of Solids,” Quarterly Journal of Mathe- 
matics,, 1855 (Art. XLViii. Part vii. Vol. I. above). 

t We have no evidence that the precious metals are more elastic than copper, 
iron, or brass. One of the new bronze pennies gives quite as clear a ring as a 
two-shilling silver piece tested in the usual manner. 

X Torsional vibrations of a weight hung on a zinc wire subside so rapidly, that it 
has been found scarcely possible to count more than twenty of them in one case 
experimented on. 

§ Those who believe in the existence of indivisible, infinitely strong and infinitely 
rigid, very small bodies (finite hard atoms I) deny this. 
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elasticity, but bas ratlier been employed to designate a property of 
slow continual yielding through very great, or altogether unlimited, 
extent of change of shape, under the action of continued stress. 
It is in this sense that Forbes, for instance, has used the word in 
stating that ^viscous theory of glacial motion,’ which he demon- 
strated by his grand observations on glaciers. As, however, he 
and many other writers after him have used the words plasticity 
and plastic, both with reference to homogeneous solids (such as 
wax or pitch even though also brittle, soft metals, &c.) and to 
heterogeneous semi-solid semi-fluid masses (as mud, moist earth, 
mortar, glacial ice, &c.), to designate the property common to all 
those cases of experiencing, under continued stress, either quite 
continued and unlimited change of shape, or gradually very great 
change at a diminishing (asymptotic) rate through infinite time, 
and as the use of the term plasticity implies, no more than does 
viscosity, any physical theory or explanation of the property, the 
word viscosity is without inconvenience left available for the 
definition I propose. 

33. To investigate the viscosity of metals,! have in the first place 
taken them in the form of round wires, and have chosen torsional 
vibrations, after the manner of Coulomb, for observation, as being 
much the easiest way to arrive at definite results. In every case 
one end of the wire was attached to a rigid vibrator with sufficient 
firmness (thorough and smooth soldering I find to be always the 
best plan when the wire is thick enough) ; and the other to a 
fixed rigid body, from which the wire hangs, bearing the vibrator 
at its lower end. I arranged sets of observations to be made for 
the separate comparison of the following cases : — 

{a) The same wire with different vibrators of equal weights, 
to give equal stretching-tractions but different moments of inertia 
(to test the relation between viscous resistances against motions 
with different velocities, through the same range and under the 
same stress). 

(6) The same wire with different vibrators of equal 
moments of inertia but unequal weights (to test the effect of 
different longitudinal tractions on the viscous resistance to torsion 
under circumstances similar in all other respects). 

(c) The same wire and the same vibrator, but different 
initial ranges in successive experiments (to test an effect un- 
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expectedly discovered, by which the subsidence of vibrations from 
any amplitude takes place at very different rates according to the 
immediately previous molecular condition, whether of quiescence 
or of recurring changes of shape through a wider range). 

(d) Two equal and similar wires, with equal and similar 
vibrators, one of them kept as continually as possible in a state of 
vibration, from day to day ; the other kept at rest, except when 
vibrated in an experiment once a day (to test the effect of con- 
tinued vibration on the viscosity of a metal). 

34. Results, — (a) It was found that the loss of energy in 
a single vibration through one range was greater the greater the 
velocity (within the limits of the experiments) ; but the difference 
between the losses at low and high speeds was much less than it 
would have been had the resistance been, as Stokes has proved it 
to be in fluid friction, approximately as the rapidity of the change 
of shape. The irregularities in the results of the experiments 
which up to this time I have made, seem to prove that much 
smaller vibrations (producing less absolute amounts of distortion in 
the parts of the wires most stressed) must be observed, before any 
simple law of relation between molecular friction and velocity can 
be discovered. 

(6) When the weight was increased, the viscosity was 
always at first much increased ; but then day after day it gradually 
diminished and became as small in amount as it had been with the 
lighter weight. It has not yet been practicable to continue the 
experiments long enough in any case to find the limit to this 
•variation. 

(c) The vibration subsided in aluminium wires much more 
rapidly from amplitude 20 to amplitude 10, when the initial 
amplitude was 40, than when it was 20. Thus, with a certain 
aluminium wire, and vibrator No. 1 (time of vibration one way 
1*757 second), the number of vibrations counted were in three 


trials — 

Vibrations. 

Subsidence from 40 initial amplitude to 20 56 64 64 

And from 20 (in course of the same experiments) to 10 96 98 96 

The same wire and the same vibrator showed — 


Subsidence from 20 initial amplitude to 10 (average of four 
trials) 


112 vibrations. 
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Again, the same wire, with vibrator No. 2^ (time of vibration one way 1-23' 
showed in two trials — 

"Vibrations. 

Subsidence from 40 initial amplitude to 20 54 52 

And continued from 20 to 10 90 90 

Again, same wire and vibrator,-— 


Erom initial amplitude 20 to 10 . . 103 (mean of eight trials). This remarkal 
result suggested the question (d). 

(d) In a wire which was kept vibrating nearly all da 
from day to day, after several days very much more molecuL 
friction was found than in another kept quiescent except durir 
each experiment. Thus two equal and similar pieces of coppi 
wire were put up about the 26th of April, hanging with, equal ai 
similar lead weights, the upper and lower ends of the two win 
being similarly fixed by soldering. No. 2 was more frequent', 
vibrated than No. 1 for a few days at first, but no comparison ^ 
viscosities was made till May 15. Then 

No. 1 subsided from 20 initial range to 10 in 07 vibrations. 

No. 2 gave the same subsidence in 77 vibrations. 

During the greater part of May 16 and 17, No. 2 was kept vihra 
ing and No. 1 quiescent, and late on May 17 experiments with tl; 
following results were made : — ■ 

Time per 
Vibration. 

No. 1 subsided from 20 to 10 after 99 vibrations in 237 secs., 2*4 


>1 j» 98 ,, 235 ,, 2*4 

„ „ „ 98 „ 235 „ 2*4 

No. 2 subsided from 20 to 10 after 58 vibrations in 142 „ 2*45 

„ » n 60 „ 147 „ 2-45 

}) jj t7 67 ,, 139 ,, 2*45 

„ » „ 60 „ 147 „ 2*45 


[Note of May 27. — No. 1 has been kept at rest from May 1’ 
while No. 2 has been kept oscillating more or less every day ti 
yesterday, May 26, when both were oscillated, with the followin 
results : — 

Time per 
Vibration. 

No. 1 subsided from 20 to 10 after 100 vibrations in 242 secs., 2*42 
No. 2 „ ,, 44 or 45 wbrations 2*495.] 

35. The investigation was continued with much smaller degree 
of maximum angular distortion, to discover, if possible, the la^ 
of the molecular friction, the existence of which was demonstrate 
by these experiments. Two questions immediately occurred 

^ Of same weight as No. 1, but different moment of inertia. 
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What is the law of subsidence of range in any single series of 
oscillations, the vibrator being undisturbed by external force ? and 
(question (a) of § 33 above) what is the relation between the law of 
subsidence in two sets of oscillations having different periods, with 
the same elastic body in the same circumstances of elastic force, as 
for instance the same or similar metallic wires with equal weights 
hung upon them, performing torsional oscillations in different 
times on account of the moments of inertia of the suspended 
masses being different ? 

36. So far as the irregularities depending on previous con- 
ditions of the elastic substance allowed any simple law to be 
indicated, the experimental answer to the first question for degrees 
of angular distortion much smaller than the palpable limits of 
elasticity, was the Compound Interest Law, that is to say, — The 
diminutions of range per equal intervals of time, or per equal nuni- 
bers of oscillations, bore a constant proportion to the diminishing 
range ; or, The differences of the logarithms of the ranges were 
proportional to the intervals of time. 

The only approach to an answer to the second question yet 
obtained is, that the proportionate losses of amplitude in the 
different cases are not such as they would be if the molecular 
resistance were simply proportional 'to the velocity of change of 
shape in the different cases. If the molecular friction followed 
this simple law, the proportionate diminutions of range per period 
would be inversely as the periods, or per equal intervals of time they 
would be inversely as the squares of the periods. Instead of the 
proportion being so, the loss was greater with the longer periods 
than that calculated, according to the law of square roots, from 
its amount in the shorter periods. It was in fact as it would bo if 
the result were wholly or partially due to imperfect elasticity, 
or “ elastische Nach-wirkung ” — elastic after-working — as the Ger- 
mans call it (compare § 6 above). To form a rough idea of the 
results, irrespectively of the ultimate molecular theory (which is to 
be looked for in the proper extension of Maxwells kinetic theory 
of viscosity of gases), consider a perfectly elastic vesicular solid, 
whether like a sponge with communications between the vesicles, 
or with each vesicle separately inclosed in elastic solid : imagine its 
pores and interstices filled up with a viscous fluid, such as oil. 
Static experiments on such a solid will show perfect elasticity 
of bulk and shape ; kinetic experiments will show losses of energy 
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such as are really shown by vibrators of india-rubber, jelly, glass, 
metals, or other elastic homogeneous solids, hut more regular, and 
following more closely the compound interest law for single series, 
and the law of relation to squares of periods stated above for 
sets of oscillations in different periods. In short, according to 
Stokes’s law of viscosity of fluids, our supposed vesicular vibrator 
would follow the law of subsidence of a simple vibrator experienc- 
ing a resistance simply proportional to the velocity of its motion, 
while no such simple law is applicable to the effects of the internal 
molecular resistance in a vibrating elastic solid. 

37. Hooke's Law. — A law expressed by Hooke with Latin 
terseness in the words Ut tensio sic vis is the foundation of the 
mathematical theory of the elasticity of hard solids. By temio 
here is meant not force (as is generally meant by the English word 
tension), but an elongation produced by force. In English, then, 
Hooke’s law is that elongation (understood of an elastic solid) is 
proportional to the force producing it. It is, of course, to be 
extended continuously from elongation to contraction in respect to 
the effect, and from pull to push in respect to the cause; and 
the experiments on which it is founded prove a perfect continuity 
from a pulling force to a smaller force in the same direction, and 
from the less force to zero, and from zero of pulling force to 
different degrees of push or positive pressure, or negative pull. 
Experimental proof merely of the continuity of the ^phenomena 
throicgh zero of force suffices to show that, for infinitely small 
positive or negative pulls, positive or negative elongation is simply 
proportional to- the positive or negative pull ; or, in other words, 
positive or negative contraction is proportional to the positive 
or negative pressure producing it. But now must be invoked 
minutely accurate experimental measurement to find how nearly 
the law of simple proportionality holds through finite ranges of 
contraction and elongation. The answer happily for mathema- 
ticians and engineers is that Hooke's law is fulfilled, as accurately 
as (my experiments hitherto made can tell, for all metals and bard 
solids each through the whole range within its limits of elasticity ; 
and for woods, cork, india-rubber, jellies, when the elongation is 
not more than two or three per cent., or the angular distortion not 
more than a few hundredths of the radian (or not more than abotit 
two or three degrees). The same law holds for the condensation of 
liquids up to the highest pressures under which their compressi- 
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bility has hitherto been accurately measured. [A decided but 
small deviation from Hooke’s law has been found, in steeh piano- 
forte wire under combined influence of torsion and longitudinal 
pull, by Mr M‘Farlane in experiments (§ 81 below) made for the 
present article.] 

Boyle’s law of the “spring of air” shows that the augmentation 
of density of a gas is simply proportional to the augmentation of the 
pressure, through the very wide ranges of pressure through which 
that law is approximately enough fulfilled. Hence the infinitesimal 
diminution of volume produced by a given infinitesimal augmen- 
tation of pressure varies as the square of the volume, and the 
proportionate diminution of volume (that is to say, the ratio 
of the diminution of volume to the volume) is proportional to 
the volume, or inversely proportional to the density. Andrews’ 
experiments on the compressibility of a fluid, such as carbonic 
acid, at temperatures slightly above the critical temperature, and 
of gas or vapour, and liquid into which it divides itself at tem- 
peratures slightly below the critical temperature, are intensely 
interesting, not merely in respect to the natural history of elasticity, 
but as opening vistas into the philosophy of molecular action. 

We cannot expect to find any law of simple proportionality 
between stress and change of dimensions, or proportionate change 
of dimensions, in the case of any elastic or semi-elastic soft ” 
solids, such as cork on the one hand or india-nibber or jellies on 
the other, when strained to large angular distortions, or to largo 
proportionate changes of dimensions. The exceedingly imperfect 
elasticity of all these solids, and the want of definiteness of the 
substance of many of them, renders accurate experimenting un- 
available for obtaining any very definite or consistent numerical 
results; but it is interesting to observe roughly the forces required 
to produce some of the great strains of which they are capable 
without any total break down of elastic quality ; for instance, to 
hang weights successively on an india-rubber band and measure 
the elongations. This any one may readily do, and may be sur- 
prised to find the enormous increase of resistance to elongation 
presented by the attenuated band before it breaks. 

f 

38. Homogeneousness defined. — A. body is called homogeneous 
when any two equal, similar parts of it, with corresponding lines 
parallel and turned toward's the same parts, are undistinguishable 

5160 
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frorix one another by any differerice in quality. The perfect fulfil- 
ment of tins condition, without any limit as to the smallness of 
the parts, though conceivable, is not generally regarded as pro- 
bable, for any of the real solids or fluids known to us, however 
seemingly homogeneous. It is held by all naturalists that there 
is a molecular structure, according to which, in compomul bodies 
such as water, ice, rock-crystal, &c., the constituent substances 
lie side by side, or are arranged in groups of finite dimensions, and 
even in bodies called simple (that is those not known to ho 
chemically resolvable into other substances) there is no ultimate 
homogenoousness. In other words, the prevailing belief is that 
every kind of matter with which we are acquainted has a more 
or less coarse-grameiL texture; whether having visible molecules 
(as groat masses of solid brick-work or stone-buildiixg, or as 
natural sandstone or granite-rocks) or having molecules too small 
to be directly visible or measurable, but not imMscoverahly small 
(as seemingly homogeneous metals, or continuous crystals, or 
liquids, or gases), — really, it is to be believed, of dimensionB to 
he accurately determined in future advances of science. Practically 
the definition of homogeneousness may be applied on a very large 
scale to masses of building or to coarse-gi’ained congloniorate rock, 
or on a more moderate scale to blocks of common sandstone, 
or on a very small scale to seemingly homogeneous metals*; or 
on a scale of extreme, undiscovered fineriesB, to vitreous bodies, 
continuous crystals, solidified gums, as india-rubber, gum-arabic, 
&c., and fluids. 

39. Isotropic and JEohtropic Substances defined. The sub- 
stance of a homogeneous solid is called isotropic^ when a spherical 
portion of it, tested by any physical agency, exhibite no difference 
in quality however it is turned. Or, which amounts to the same, 
a cubical portion, cut from any position in an isotropic body, 
exhibits the same qualities relatively to each, pair of parallol 
faces. Or two equal and similar portions cut from any positions 
in the body, not subject to the condition of parallelism (§ 3B 
above), are undistinguishable from one another. A Bubstanco 

^ Which, however, we know, as proved by Deville and Van Troost, are porotis 
enough at high temperatures to allow veiy free percolation of gases. Helmho'te and 
Boot find percolation of platinum by hydrogen at ordinarj tenperatura (Berh 
BitmngshencM). 

t Thomson and Tait% Nutwral § 676* 
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which is not isotropic, but exhibits diflferences of quality in 
different directions, is called ceolotropic. The remarks of § 38 
above relative to homogeneousness in the aggregate, and the 
supposed ultimately heterogeneous texture of all substances, how- 
ever seemingly homogeneous, indicate corresponding limitations and 
non-rigorous practical interpretations of isotropy and aeolotropy. 

40. Isotropy and JSolotropy of different sets of properties , — 
The substance of a homogeneous solid may be isotropic in one 
quality or class of qualities, but seolotropic in others. Or a 
transparent substance may transmit light at different velocities 
in different directions through it (that is, be doubly-refracting), 
and yet a cube of it may (and does in many natural crystals) show 
no sensible difference in its absorption of white light transmitted 
across it perpendicularly to any of its three pairs of faces. Or 
(as a crystal which exhibits dichroism) it may be sensibly seolo- 
tropic relatively to the absorption of light, but not sensibly 
double-refracting, or it may be dichroic and doubly-refracting, and 
yet it may conduct heat equally in all directions. Still, as a rule, 
a homogeneous substance which is seolotropic for one quality, 
must be more than infinitesimally seolotropic for every quality 
which has directional character admitting of a corresjponding 
SBolotropy. 

41. Moduluses of Elasticity. — A modulus of Elasticity is the 
number obtained by dividing the number expressing a stress* by 
the number expressing the strain which it produces. A modulus 
is called a principal modulus when the stress is such that it pro- 
duces a strain of its own type. 

(1) An isotropic solid has two principal moduluses — a modulus 

of compression and a modulus of rigidity. ^ 

(2) A crystal of the cubic class (fluor-spar, for instance) has 
three principal moduluses, — one modulus of compression and two 
rigidities. 

(3) An seolotropic solid having , (what no natural crystal has, 
but what a drawn wire has) perfect isotropy of physical qualities 
relative to all lines perpendicular to a certain axis of its substance 
has three principal moduluses, — two determinable from its different 
compressibilities along and perpendicular to the axis, or from one 
compressibility and the '^Young's modulus” (§ 42 below) of an 

* Mathematical Theory, below, chap. i. t Ibid, 
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axial bar of the substance, or determinable from two compressi- 
bilities ; and one rigidity determinable by measurement of the 
torsional rigidity of a round axial bar of the substance. 

(4) A crystal of Iceland spar has four principal moduluscs, — 
three like those of case (3), and another rigidity dcp( 3 nding on 
(want of complete circular symmetry, and) possession of triple 
symmetry of form, involving sextuple elastic symmetry, round 
the crystalline axis. 

(5) A crystal of the rectangular parallelepiped (or ‘'tesseraF’) 
class has six distinct principal moduluses which, when the direc- 
tions of the principal axes are known, arc determinable by six 
single observations, — three, of the three (generally unequal) com- 
pressibilities along the three axes; and three, of tlie throe rigidities 
(no doubt generally unequal) relatively to the three simple distor- 
tions of the parallelepiped, in any one of which one pair of 
parallel rectangular faces of the parallelepiped become oblique 
parallelograms. 

(6) An 9Bolotropic solid generally has six principal inoduhiHCs^, 
which, when a piece of the solid is presented without information, 
and without any sure indication from its appearance of any parti- 
cular axis or axes of symmetry of any kind, require just twenty- 
one independent observations for the determination of the fifteen 
quantities specifying their types, and the six numerical values of 
the moduluses themselves. 

42. '^Young's Modulus” or Modulus of Simple Lmigitudiml 
Stress. — Thomas Young called the modulus of elasticity of art elastic 
solid the amount of the end-pull or end- thrust recpiired to produce 
any infinitesimal elongation or contraction of a wire, or bar, or 
column of the substance, multiplied by the ratio of its length to 
the elongation or contraction. In this definition the dofiinto 
article is clearly misapplied. There are, as wc have seen, two 
moduluses of elasticity for an isotropic solid,— one measuring 
elasticity of bulk, the other measuring elasticity of shape. An 
interesting and instructive illustration of the confusion of ideas so 
often rising in physical science from faulty logic is to be found in 
An Account of an Experiment on the Elasticity of Ice : By 
Benjamin Bevan, Esq., in a letter to Dr Thomas Young, Foreign 
Sec. E. S.'' and in Young's '‘Note"’ upon it, both published in the 
* Mathematical Theory, chap. xvx. 
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Transactions of the Royal Society for 1826. Sevan gives an inte- 
resting account of a ■well-designed and well-executed experiment 
on the flexure of a bar, 3*97 indies thick, 10 inches broad, and 100 
inches long, of ice on a pond near Leighton Buzzard (the bar 
remaining attached by one end to the rest of the ice, but being cut 
free by a saw along its sides and across its other end), by which he 
obtained a fairly accurate determination of '"the modulus of ice^ 
(his result was 21,000,000 ft.);” and says that he repeated the ex- 
periment in various ways on ice bars of various dimensions, some 
remaining attached by one end, others completely detached, and 
found results agreeing with the first as nearly ^'as the admeasui'e- 
ment of the thickness could be ascertained.” He then proceeds 
to compare ''the modulus of ice” which he had thus found with 
the modulus of water,” which he quotes from Young’s Lectures 
as deduced from Canton’s experiments on the compressibility of 
water. Young in his '"Note” does not point out that the two 
moduluses were essentially different, and that the modulus of 
his definition^ the modulus determinable from tlie flexure of a 
bar, is essentially zero for every fluid. Wo now call “Young’s 
modulus” the particular modulus of elasticity defined as above 
by Young, and so avoid all confusion. 

43. Modulm of Rigidity, — The “modulus of rigidity” of an 
isotropic solid is the amount of tangential stress divided by the 
deformation it produces, — the former being measured in units of 
force per unit of the area to which it is applied in the manner 
indicated by the annexed diagram (fig. 3), 
and the latter by the variation of each of 
the four right angles reckoned in fraction 
of the radian. By drawing either diagonal 
of the square in the diagram we see that 
the distorting stress represented by it gives 
rise to a normal traction on every surface 
of the substance perpendicular to the 
square and parallel to one of its diagonals, 
and an equal normal pressure on every 
surface of the solid perpendicular to the 
square and parallel to the other diagonal ; and that the amount of 
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each of these normal forces^ per unit of area is equal to the 
amount per unit area of the tangential forces which the diagram 
indicates. The corresponding"}* * * § geometrical proposition, also easily 
proved, is as follows : A strain compounded of a simple extension 
in one set of parallels, and a simple contraction of equal amount 
in any other set perpendicular to those, is the same as a simple 
shear in either of the two sets of planes cutting the two sets of 
parallels at 45°, and the numerical value of this shear or simple 
distortion is equal to double the amount of the elongation or 
contraction, each reckoned per unit of length. 

Plence we have another definition of '"modulus of rigidity” 
equivalent to the preceding : — The modulus of rigidity of an 
isotropic substance is the amount of normal traction or pressure 
per unit of area, divided by twice the amount of elongation in 
the direction of the traction or of contraction in the direction of 
the pressure, when a piece of the substance is subjected to a 
stress producing uniform distortion. 

44 J. Conditions fulfilled in Elastic Isotropy. — To be elastically 
isotropic, a spherical or cubical portion of any solid, if subjected 
to uniform normal pressure (positive or negative) all round, must, 
in yielding, experience no deformation, and therefore must be 
equally compressed (or dilated) in all directions. But, further, a 
cube cut from any position in it, and acted on by tangential or 
distorting stress in planes parallel to two pairs of its sides, must 
experience simple deformation, or ""shear” parallel to either 
pair of these sides, unaccompanied by condensation or dilatation §, 
and the same in amount for all the three *ways in which a stress 

* The directions of these forces are called the “ axes ” of the stress. The cor- 
responding directions in the corresponding strain are called the axes of the strain. 

t Mathematical Theory, helow, chap. vi. 

J This, with several of the following sections, 44-— 51, is borrowed, with but 
slight change, from the second edition of Thomson and Tait’s Natural Philosophy 
(§§ 679-694), by permission of the authors. 

§ It must be remembered that the changes of figure and volume we are concerned 
with are so small that the principle of superposition is applicable; so that if 
any distorting stress produced a condensation, an opposite distorting stress would 
produce a dilatation, which is a violation of the isotropic condition. But it is 
possible that a shearing stress may produce, in a truly isotropic solid, condensa* 
tion or dilatation in proportion to the s<iuar 0 of its value : and it is probable that 
such effects may be sensible in india-rubber, or cork, or other bodies susceptible of 
great deformations or compressions with persistent elasticity. 
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may be thus applied to any one cube, and for dilferent cubes 
taken from any different positions in the solid. Plonco the clastic 
quality of a perfectly clastic, homogeneous, isotroi)ic solid is fully 
defined by two elements, — its resistance to distortion and its 
resistance to compression. TIic first has been already considered 
(§ 43). The second is measured by the amount of uniform pres- 
sure in all directions per imit area of its surface recpxired to 
produce a stated very small compression. The numerical measure 
of the second is the compressing pressure divided by tlio diminution 
of the bulk of a portion of the substance which, when uncom- 
pressed, occupies tlio unit volume. It is scjnictimes called the 
“ elasticity of hidhf or sometimes tlic mocltdus of bulk-elasticity f 
sometimes the resistance to compression. Its reciprocal, or the 
amount of compression on unit of volume divided by tb(j com- 
pressing pressure, or, as we may conveniently say, the compression 
. per unit of volume per unit of cornjxressing pressure, is commonly 
called the cowpressibility. 

45. Strain produced by a single Longittcdiual Stress {subject 
of Yoimfs Modulus). Any stress whatever may^ be made up of 
simple longitudinal stresscjs. Hence, 
to find the relation between any 
stress and the strain produced by it, 
we have only to find tlie strain pro- 
duced by a single longitudinal stress, 
which, for an isotropic solid, we may 
do at once thus;— A simple hxngi- 
tudinal stress P is eriuivalent to a 
uniform dilating tension IjP in all 
directions, compounded with two 
distorting stresses, each equal to j|-P, 
and having a common axis in the 
line of the given longitudinal stress, 
and their other two axes any two 
lines at right angles to one another 
and to it. The diagram (fig. 4), drawn in a plane through one 
of these latter lines and the former, sufficiently indicates the 
synthesis,— the only forces not shown being those perpendicular to 

* Theoi^y, Wow, diap, vm* 

3—2 
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Hence if n denote the rigidity, and h tlin ^fUHhduH of com- 
pression, or the modulus of hulk-elasticity (being the Hanie as the 
reciprocal of the compressibility), the cifect will be an equal 
dilatation in all directions, amounting, per unit of volume, t() 


compounded with two equal distortions, each amounting to 


( 2 ), 


and having (§ 43, footnote) their axes in the (lircetionH just stated 
for the axes of the distorting stresses. 


46. The dilatation and two shears thus determined may be 
conveniently reduced to simple longitudinal strains by following 
the indications of § 43, thus: — 

The two shears together constitute an elongation amounting 
to ^Pjn in the direction of the given force P, and ecjual contnmtiou 
amounting to -jP/n in all directions perpendicular to it. And tim 
cubic dilatation |P//r implies a lineal dilatation, e(|ual in all direc- 
tions, amounting to ^Pjk. On the whole, therefore, we have 


/I 1 \ 

linear elongation = P in the direction 

of the applied stress, and . 

/ 1 1 \ * .••(3), 

linear contraction = Pl—-^ , in all directions 

perpendicular to the applied streBS. 

47. Hence Young's Modulus "= , and when the ends 

die + n 

of a column, bar, or wire of isotropic rnatcmal are acted on by 
equal and opposite forces, it experiences a lateral lineal contraction 
8k — 2n 

equal to longitudinal dilatation, each reckoned as 

usual per unit of lineal measure. One specimen of the fallacious 
mathematics referred to in chap. XVI. of the Mathematical Theory 
below is a celebrated conclusion of Navier's and Poisson’s, that 
the ratio of lateral contraction to elongation by pull without trans- 
verse force is 1/4. This would require the rigidity to bo 3/5 of 
the resistance to compression, for all solids ; which was firat showa 
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to be false by Stokes^ from many obvious observations, proving 
enormous discrepancies from it in many well-known bodies, and 
rendering it most improbable that there is any approach to a 
constancy of ratio between rigidity and resistance to compression 
in any class of solids. Thus clear elastic jellies and india-rubber 
present familiar specimens of isotropic homogeneous solids whicli 
while differing very much from one another in rigidity (''stiff- 
ness’’), are probably all of very nearly the same compressibility 
as water, which is about per atmosphere. Their resistance 

to compression, measured by the reciprocal of this, is obviously 
many hundred times the absolute amount of the rigidity of the 
stiffest of those substances. A column of any of them, therefore, 
when pressed together or palled out, within its limits of elasticity, 
by balancing forces applied to its ends (or an india-rubber band 
when pulled out), experiences no sensible change of volume, 
though very sensible change of length. Hence the proportionate 
extension or contraction of any transverse diameter must be 
sensibly equal to half the longitudinal contraction or extension ; 
and such substances may be practically regarded as incompressible 
elastic solids in interpreting all the phenomena for which they 
are most remarkable. Stokes gave reasons for believing that 
metals also have in general greater resistance to compression, in 
proportion to their rigidities, than according to the fallacious 
theory, although for them the discrepancy is very much less than 
for the gelatinous bodies. This probable conclusion was wSoon 
experimentally demonstrated by Wertheim, who found the ratio 
of lateral to longitudinal change of lineal dimensions, in columns 
acted on solely by longitudinal force, to be about ^ for glass and 
brass; and by Kirchhoff, who, by a well-devised experimental 
method, found '387 as the value of that ratio for brass, and *294 
for iron. For copper it is shown to lie between *226 and *441, 
by experiments quoted below (§§ 78, 81), measuring the torsional 
and longitudinal rigidities of copper wires. 

48. All these results indicate rigidity less in proportion to 
the compressibility than according to Navier’s and Poisson’s theory. 

* ‘‘On tlie Friction of Fluids in Motion, and the Equilibrium and Motion 
of Elastic Solids,” Tram. Carrib. TMl. Soc», April 1845. See also Camb. and Dub. 
Math- tToum.^ March 1848 [or VoL i. of ^^Mathematical and Physical Papers ” by 
Or. a. Stokes]. 
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it* litis l)GGn supposed by iiiciiiy iicitiirjilists wlio IiQjVg sggii tlie 
iiccossitv of abandoning that thGory as inapplicable to ordinary 
solids, that it may be regarded as the proper theory for an ideal 
perfect solid, and as indicating an amount of rigidity not quite 
reached in any real substance, but approached to in some of the 
most rigid of natural solids (as for instance, iron). But it is 
scarcely possible to hold a piece of cork in the hand without 
perceiving the fallaciousness of this last attempt to maintain a 
theory which never had any good foundation. By careful measure- 
iiieiits on columns of cork of various forms (among them, cylin- 
drical pieces cut in the ordinary way for bottles), before and after 
eoiiipressing them longitudinally in a Bramah’s press, we have 
found that the change of lateral dimensions is insensible both 
with small longitudinal contractions and return dilatations, within 
the limits of elasticity, and with such enormous longitudinal 
contractions as to ^ or -L of the original length. It is thus proved 
decisively that cork is much more rigid, while metals, glass, and 
gelatinous bodies are all less rigid, in proportion to resistance to 
compression, than the supposed perfect solid ; ” and the practical 
invalidity of the theory is experimentally demonstrated. By 
obvious mechanism of jointed bars a solid may be designed which 
shall swell laterally when pulled, and shrink laterally when com- 
pressed, in one direction, and which shall be homogeneous in the 
same sense (§ 40 above) as crystals and liquids are called homo- 
geneous. 

49. Modulus of Simple Longitudinal Strain . — In §§ 45, 46 above, 
we examined the effect of a simple longitudinal stress in producing 
elongation in its own direction, and contraction in lines per- 
pendicular to it. With stresses substituted for strains, and strains 
for stresses, we may apply the same process to investigate the 
iongitudinal and lateral tractions required to produce a simple 
longitudinal strain, (that is, an elongation in one direction, with 
no change of dimensions perpendicular to it) in a rod or solid 
of any shape. 

Thus a simple longitudinal strain e, is equivalent to a cubic 
dilatation e without change of figure (or lineal dilatation 1/3. e equal 
in all directions), and two distortions consisting each of dilatation 
1/3. e in the given direction and contraction 1/3. e in each of two 
directions perpendicular to it and to one another. To produce 
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the cubic dilatation e alone requires (§ 44 above) a normal traction 
ke equal in all directions. And, to produce either of the distortions 
simply, since the measure (§ 43 above) of each is 2/3. e, requires a 
distorting stress equal to x | e, which coUvsists of tangential trac- 
tions each equal to this amount, positive (or drawing outwards) 
in the line of the given elongation, and negative (or pressing 
inwards) in the perpendicular direction. Thus we have in all 

normal traction = (k + in the direction of the 
given strain, and 

normal traction = (Jc — in every direction per- 
pendicular to the given strain 
Hence the modulus of simple longitudinal strain is k + 

50. Weight- Modulus and Length of Modulus . — Instead of 
reckoning moduluses in units of force per unit of area, it is 
sometimes convenient to express them in terms of the weight 
of unit bulk of the solid. A modulus thus reckoned, or, as it 
is called by some writers, the length of the modulus, is of course 
found by dividing the weight-modulus by the weight of the unit 
bulk. It is useful in many applications of the theory of elasticity, 
as, for instance, in this result, which is proved in the elementary 
dynamics of waves in an elastic solid or fluid (see chap. xvii. of 
the Mathematical Theory, below): — the velocity of transmission oi 
longitudinal^ vibrations (as of sound) along a bar or cord, or of 
waves of simple distortion, or of simple longitudinal extension 
and contraction in a homogeneous isotropic solid, or of sound 
waves in a fluid, is equal to the velocity acquired by a body in 
falling from a height equal to half the length of the proper 

( ^kn \ 

^ It is to be understood that the vibrations in question are so much spread out 
through the length of the body that inertia does not sensibly influence the transverse 
contractions and dilatations "which (unless the substance have in this respect the 
peculiar character presented by cork, § 48 above) take place along with them. 

t In §§ 73—76 below we shall see that changes of shape and bulk produced by 
the varying stresses cause changes of temperature which, in ordinary solids, render 
the velocity of transmission of longitudinal vibrations sensibly greater than that 
calculated by the rule stated in the text, if we use the static modulus as under- 
stood from the definition there given; and it will be shown how to take into 
account the thermal efiect by using a definite static modulus^ or Unetic rrwduluSf 
according to the circumstances of any case that may occur. 
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for the first case, the modulus of rigidity (71) for the second, the 
modulus of simple longitudinal strain (k + j7i) for the third, the 
modulus of compression A; for the fourth. Remark that for air 
the static “ length-modulus of compression” at constant tempera- 
ture is the same as what is often technically called the '' height 
of the homogeneous atmosphere.” 

51. In reckoning moduluses there must be a definite under- 
standing as to the unit in terms of which the force is measured, 
which may be either the kinetic unit or the gj'^amtatioji U7iit for a 
specified locality, that is, the weight in that locality of the unit 
of mass. Experimenters have usually stated their results in 
terms of the gravitation unit, each for his own locality, — the 
accuracy hitherto attained being scarcely in any cases sufficient 
to require corrections for the different intensities of gravity in 
the different places of observation. 

The most useful and generally convenient specification of the 
modulus of elasticity of a substance is in grammes-weight per 
square centimetre. This has only to be divided by the specific 
gravity of the substance to give the length of the modulus. 
British measures, however, being still unhappily sometimes used 
in practical and even in scientific statements, we too often meet 
with reckonings of the modulus in pounds per square inch, or per 
square foot, in tons per square inch, or of the length of the modulus 
in feet or in British statute miles. 

A reckoning sometimes used in some British treatises on 
mechanics and in practical statements is pounds per square inch. 
The modulus thus stated must be divided by the weight of 12 
cubic inches of the solid, or by the product of its specific gravity 
into '4335^, to find the length of the modulus in feet. 

* This decimal being the weight in pounds of 12 cnhic inches of water. The one 
great advantage of the French metrical system is that the mass of the unit volume 
(1 cubic centimetre) of water at its temperature of maximum density (3*945° C.) 
is unity (1 gramme) to a sufficient degree of approximation for almost all practical 
purposes. (Professor W. H. Miller, of Cambridge, concludes, from a very trust- 
worthy comparison of standards by Kupffer, of St Petersburg, that the weight of a 
cubic decimetre of water at temperature of maximum density is 1000*013 grammes.) 
Thus, according to this system, the density of a body and its specific gravity 
mean one and the same thing; whereas on the British no-system the density 
is express^ by a number found by multiplying the specific gravity by one number 
or another, according to the choice of a cubic inch, cubic foot, cubic yard, or 
cubic mile, that is made for the unit of volume ; and the grain, scruple, gun- 
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To reduce from pounds per square inch to grammes per square 
centimetre, multiply by (453'59/6'45) 70*31, or divide by *014223. 
French engineers generally state their results in kilogrammes per 
square metre, and so bring them to more convenient numbers; 
being 1/100,000 of the inconveniently large numbers expressing 
moduluses in grammes weight per square centimetre, but it is much 
better to reckon in millions of grammes per square centimetre. 

51'. The same statements as to units, reducing factors, and 
nominal designations, are applicable to the bulk-modulus of any 
elastic solid or fluid, and to the rigidity (§ 44 above) of an iso- 
tropic body; or, in general, to any one of the 21 moduluses in 
the expressions (Mathematical Theory below, chaps. Xill. — XVi.) 
for stresses in terms of strains, or to the reciprocal of any one of 
the 21 moduluses in the expressions (Mathematical Theory below, 
chaps, xili. — XVI.) for strains in terms of stresses, as well as to 
the modulus defined by Young. 

51". The convenience, for residents on the Earth, of the 
length-reckoning of moduluses is illustrated by the theorems 
stated at the end of § 50 above, and others analogous to it as 
follows : — 

(1) The velocity of propagation of a wave of distortion in an 
isotropic homogeneous solid, is equal to the velocity acquired by 
a body in falling through a height equal to half the length- 
modulus of rigidity. 

(2) The velocity of the other kind of wave possible in an 
isotropic homogeneous solid, that is to say a wave analogous to 
that of sound, is equal to the velocity acquired by a body falling 
through a height equal to half the length-modulus for simple longi- 
tudinal strain (compare § 42 above) ; just as the Young's modulus 
is reckoned for simple stress. The modulus for simple longitudinal 
strain may be found by enclosing a rod or bar of the substance 
in an infinitely rigid, perfectly smooth and frictionless tube fitting 

maker’s drachm, apothecary’s drachm, ounce Troy, ounce avoirdupois, pound Troy, 
pound avoirdupois, stone (Imperial, Ayrshire, Lanarkshire, Dumbartonshire), stone 
for hay, stone for com, quarter (of a hundredweight), quarter (of corn), hundred- 
weight, or ton, that is chosen for unit of mass. It is a remarkable phenomenon, 
belonging rather to moral and social than to physical science, that a people 
tending naturally to be regulated by common sense should voluntarily condemn 
themselves, as the British have so long done, to unnecessary hard labour in every 
action of common business or scientific work relating to measurement, from which 
all the other nations of Europe have emancipated themselves. 
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it perfectly all round, and then dealing with it as the rod with its 
sides all free is dealt with for finding the Young’s modulus. Of 
course it is understood that the ideal tube, which gives positive 
normal pressure when the two ends of the elastic rod within it 
are pressed together, must be supposed to give the negative normal 
pressure, or the normal traction, required to prevent lateral shrink- 
age, when the two ends of the wire are pulled asunder. (Compare 
§ 47 above.) 

(3) The velocity of sound in a liquid is the velocity a body 
would acquire in falling through a height equal to half the length- 
modulus of compression. 

(4) The Newtonian velocity of sound (that is to say, the 
velocity which sound would have in air if the pressure in the 
course of the vibration varied simply according to Boyle’s law, 
without correction for the heat of condensation, and the cold of 
rarefaction) is equal to the velocity a body would acquire in 
falling through half the height of the homogeneous atmosphere 
for the actual temperature of the air whatever it may be. (''The 
Height of the Homogeneous Atmosphere” is a short expression 
commonly used to designate the depth that an ideal incompressible 
liquid of the same density as air must have, to give by its weight 
the same pressure at the bottom as the actual pressure of the air 
at the supposed temperature and density.) 

(5) The velocity of a long wave^ in water of uniform depth, 
supposed incompressible, is the velocity a body would acquire in 
falling through a height equal to half the depth. 

(6) The velocity of propagation of a transverse pulse in a 
stretched cord is equal to the velocity acquired by a body 
falling through a height equal to half the length of a quantity 
of cord amounting in weight to the stretching force. 

52. " Resilience ” is a very useful word, introduced about 

forty years ago (when the doctrine of energy was beginning to 
become practically appreciated) by Lewis Gordon, first Professor of 
Engineering in the University of Glasgow, to denote the quantity 
of work that a spring (or elastic body) gives back, when strained 

* A “ Long wave is a technical expression in the theory of waves in water, used 
to denote a wave of which the length is a large nanltiple (20 or 30 or more) of the 
depth. 
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to some stated limit and then allowed to return to the condition in 
which it rests when free from stress. The word resilience ”, used 
without special qualification, may be understood as meaning exh'eme 
resilience, or the work given back by the spring after being strained 
to the extreme limit within which it can be strained again and 
again without breaking or taking a permanent set. In all cases 
for which Hooke s law of simple proportionality between stress and 
strain holds, the resilience is obviously equal to the work done by 
a constant force of half the amount of the extreme force, actincr 
through a space equal to the extreme deflection. 

63. When force is reckoned in gravitation measure,” resili- 
ence per unit of the spring’s mass is simply the height to which the 
spring itself, or an equal weight, could be lifted against gravity by 
an amount of work equal to that given back by the spring return- 
ing from the stressed condition. 

54. Let the elastic body be a long homogeneous cylinder or 
prism with flat ends (a bar as we may call it for brevity), and let 
the stress for which its resilience is reckoned be positive normal 
pressures on its ends. The resilience per unit mass is equal to the 
greatest height from which the bar can fall with its length vertical, 
and impinge against a perfectly hard frictionless horizontal plane 
without suffering stress beyond its limits of elasticity. For in this 
case (as in the case of the direct impact of two equal and similar 
bars meeting with equal and opposite velocities, discussed in 
Thomson and Tait’s Natural Philosophy ^ § 303), the kinetic energy 
of the translational motion preceding the impact is, during the first 
half of the collision, wholly converted into potential energy of 
elastic force, which during the second half of the collision is wholly 
reconverted into kinetic energy of translational motion in the 
reverse direction. During the whole time of the collision the 
stopped end of the bar experiences a constant pressure, and at the 
middle of the collision the whole substance of the bar is for an 
instant at rest in the same state of compression as it would have 
permanently if in equilibrium under the influence of that pressure 
and an equal and opposite pressure on the other end. From the 
beginning to the middle of the collision the compression advance 
at a uniform rate through the bar from the stopped end to the free 
end. Every particle of the bar which the compression has not 
reached continues moving uniformly with the velocity of the whole 
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before the collision, until the compression reaches it, when it 
instantaneously comes to rest. The part of the bar which at any 
instant is all that is compressed, remains at rest till the cor- 
responding instant in the second half of the collision. 

55. From our preceding view of a bar impinging against an ideal 
perfectly rigid frictionless plane, we see at once all that takes place in 
the real case of any rigorously direct longitudinal collision between 
two equal and similar elastic bars with flat ends. In this case the 
whole of the kinetic energy which the bodies had before collision 
reappears as purely translational kinetic energy after collision. 
The same would be approximately true of any two bars, provided the 
times taken by a pulse of simple longitudinal stress to run through 
their lengths are equal. Thus if the two bars be of the same 
substance, or of different substances having the same value for 
Young’s modulus, the lengths must be equal, but the diameters 
may be unequal. Or if the Young’s modulus be different in the 
two bars, their lengths must (Math. Theory, below, chap. XVII.) be 
inversely as the square roots of its values. To all such cases the 
laws of collision between two perfectly elastic bodies,” whether 
of equal or unequal masses, as given in elementary dynamical 
treatises, are applicable. But in every other case part of the 
translational energy which the bodies have before collision is left 
in the shape of vibrations after collision, and the translational 
energy after collision is accordingly less than before collision. The 
losses of energy observed in common elementary dynamical experi- 
ments on collision between solid globes of the same substance are 
partly due to this cause. If they were wholly due to it they 
would be independent of the substance, when two globes of the 
same substance are used. They wmuld bear the same proportion 
to the whole energy in every case of collision between two equal 
globes, or again, in every case of collision between two globes of 
any stated proportion of diameters, provided in each case the two 
which collide are of the same substance ; but the proportion of 
translational energy converted into vibrations would not be the 
same for two equal globes as for two unequal globes. Hence when 
differences of proportionate losses of energy are found in experi- 
ments on different substances, as in Newton’s on globes of glass, 
iron, or compressed wool, this must be due to imperfect elasticity 
of the material. It is to be expected that careful experiments 
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upoa hard well-polished globes striking one another with such 
gentle forces as not to produce even at the point of contact any 
stress approaching to the limit of elasticity, will be found to give 
results in which the observed loss of translational energy can be 
almost wholly accounted for by vibrations remaining in the globes 
after collision. 

56. Examples of Resilience. — Example 1. Longitudinal re- 
silience of a wire, rod, or column subjected to end-pull or thrust, 
and free all round its sides. Let M be the Young’s modulus, in 
units of force per unit of cross-sectional area, and let e be the ex- 
treme elastic elongation or shortening : so that if I he the length, 
and A the cross-sectional area, the force required to produce this 
change of length is equal to MAe, and the actual elongation or 
shortening is el. Hence (§52 above) the resilience is equal to 
\iMAl\ and therefore the resilience per unit of volume is equal 
to^Me^ 

Example 2. The resilience per unit hulk of a homogeneous 
simple shear in an isotropic solid, is similarly found to be 
where n is the rigidity modulus (§43 above) and S is the extreme 
elastic shear. 

Example 3. Torsional resilience of a round tube, or round 
: solid rod, or wire. The torsional rigidity (§ 64 below) is (§ 65 

; below) equal to 

I — r'^) -\-r'^)n; 

* where r and r are the radii of the outer and inner cyhndrical 

I boundaries. Hence the angle turned through by one end of the 

* tube with a couple G, applied to it, while the other end is held 
fixed is equal to 

J Qlllir{r^-r’^){f + r'^)n, 

I and rjl of this is the shear in the matter contiguous with the 

outer boundary of the tube. Hence if, as before, h denote the 
elastic permanent shear, we have 

Q = Inrnr-^ {r^ - O {f + r'") 3. 

The work done in producing the supposed amount of twist from 
zero being J Glr~^ is therefore equal to 

I i7rZr-^(r"-0 {r^ + r'^)nB\ 

which is therefore the whole resilience of the supposed piece of 
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matter. The volume of the piece of matter is ttI — r'^) and 
therefore the resilience per unit of volume is 

\n + S7r^ 

Example 3'. For the case of an infinitely thin tube — (r — r) 
infi.nitely small — the preceding expression for the resilience per 
unit volume becomes ; which agrees with the case of Exam- 
ple 2, as it clearly ought to do. 

Example 3". For the case of a round solid rod or wire, the 
expression becomes which is just half the resilience per unit 

volume of a body strained throughout to the amount S of simple 
shear. 

Example 4. Comparing Examples (1) and (3'^) we see that 
the torsional resilience of a round solid rod or wire is 
\nh^/Me^, of its longitudinal resilience. 

By §§ 47 and 48 above, we see that for india-rubber, Young s 
modulus is approximately equal to 3ri; while for cork, it is ap- 
proximately equal to 2n. For all other natural solids it is 
probably between these limits, and for solids fulfilling Navier’s 
and Poisson’s conclusions, referred to in § 47 above. Young’s 
modulus is equal to two-and-a-half times the modulus of rigidity. 
Taking then as a rough average Mjn— 2|-, we find for the 
ratio of the torsional to the longitudinal resilience of a round 
solid rod or wire. This is a very important conclusion with refer- 
ence to the theory of Coulomb’s torsion balance and the theory of 
spiral springs, §§ 67 — 72 below. 

Comparing this with Experimental Example (1) below, accord- 
ing to Example (3") above, we see that the extreme shear in the 
surface parts of the wire, when it is twisted as far as it can be 
without giving it any permanent set, is only >7(5 x 1*3)7179, or 
about ^ of the elongation produced in the same wire when pulled 
with the greatest force which can be applied to it without pro- 
ducing any permanent elongation. 

Experimental Example (1). — In respect to simple longitudinal 
pull, the extreme resilience of steel piano-forte wire of the gauge 
and quality referred to in § 22 above (calculated by multiplying 
the breaking weight into half the elongation produced by it 
according to the experimental data of § 22) is 6162 metre- 
grammes (gravitation measure) per ten metres of the wire. Or, 
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whatever the length of the wire, its resilience is equal to the 
work required to lift its weight through 180 metres. 

Experimental Example 2. — The torsional resilience of the same 
wire, twisted in either direction as far as it can be without giving 
it any notable permanent set, I have found by experiment to be 
equal to the work required to lift its weight through 1*3 metres. 

Experimental Example 3. — The extreme longitudinal resilience 
of a vulcanized india-rubber band weighing 12-S grammes I have 
found to be equal to the work required to lift its weight through 
1200 metres. The result was obtained by stretching the india- 
rubber band by gradations of weights up to the breaking weight, 
representing the results by aid of a curve, and measuring its area 
to find the integral work given back by the spring after being 
stretched by a weight just short of the breaking weight. 

The figures given in Table i. below show, conveniently for 
comparison, the longitudinal and the torsional resiliences and the 
rigidities and the Young’s moduluses of several different sub- 
stances, india-rubber and metals, and of different specimens of the 
same metal; obtained from the recorded results of experiments 
which have been made at various times in the Physical Laboratory 
of Glasgow University. The torsional resiliences are calculated 
from observations of the stretching, within the limits of elasticity, 
of spiral springs formed from the substance to be tested. They 
show, as is to be expected, very great differences for the same 
metal ; due of course to differences of temper. 


Table I. Eesiliences and Moduluses. 


Substance. 

Torsional 
resilience 
in cnis. 

Longitudi- 
nal Re- 
silience in 
cms. 

Rigidity- 
modulus in 
grammes weight 
per square cm. 

Young’s modulus in 
grammes weight 
per square cm. 

India-rubber band ... 
Piano-forte steel wire 
Platinoid „ 

German silver „ 

Brass ,, 

Delta metal ,, 

Phosphor bronze ,, 

9) 99 99 

9) 99 9J 

Sihcimn „ „ 

Manganese „ 


120000 

17620 

1693 

514 

728 

2708 

4904 

3545 

1842 

3166 

2998 



130 to 1203 
271 to 1580 
168 

860 to 940 
750 to 1250 

834 X 10« 

476 X lO® 
567x108 

350 X 108 
332*0 363x108 

2049 X 106 

1222 X 106 
1082x106 

1001 X 106 

715 to 1016 X 106 
477 X 106 

573 X 106 

951 X 106 

626 X 106 

622 X 106 
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57. Flemire of a Beam or Rod . — In the problem of simple 
flexure a bar or uniform rod or wire, straight when free from 
stress, is kept in a circular form by equal opposing couples properly 
applied to its ends. The parts of the bar on the convex side of the 
circle must obviously be stretched longitudinally, and those on the 
concave side contracted longitudinally, by the flexure. It is not 
obvious, however, what are the conditions affecting the lateral shrinh- 
ings and swellings of ideal filaments into which we may imagine 
the bar divided lengthwise. Earlier writers had assumed without 
proof that each filament, hent as it is in its actual position in the 



bar, is elongated or contracted by the same amount as it would be 
if it were detached, and subjected to the same end pull or end 
compression with its sides quite free to shrink or expand, hut they 
had taken no account of the lateral shrinking or swelling which 
the filament must really experience in the bent bar. The sutgecfc 
first received satisfactory mathematical investigation frona St 
Tenant^. He proved that the old supposition is substantially 
correct, with the important practical exception of the flat spring 

^ * Memoires des Savants MrangerSy 1855, “Be la Torsion des Prismes, av^ d^ 

corsiddrations sni letir Flexion, 
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referred to io § 59 below. His theory shows that, in fact, if we 
imagine the whole rod divided parallel to its length into infinitesi- 
mal filaments, each of these shrinks or swells laterally with sensibly 
the same freedom as if it w^ere separated from the rest of the 
substance and subjected to end pull or end compression, lengthen- 
ing or shortening it in a straight line to the same extent as it is 
really lengthened or shortened in the circular arc which it becomes 
in the bent rod. He illustrates the distortion of the cross section 
by which these changes of lateral dimensions are necessarily 
accompanied in the annexed diagram (fig. 5), in which either the 
whole normal section of a rectangular beam, or a rectangular 
area in the normal section of a beam of any figure, is represented 
in its strained and unstrained figures, with the central point 0 
common to the two. The flexure is in planes perpendicular 
to Y01\y and is concave upwards (or towards X), — G, the 
centre of curvature, being in the direction indicated, but too far 
away to be included in tbe diagram. The straight sides AG^ BD, 
and all straight lines, parallel to them, of the unstrained rect- 
angular area, become concentric arcs of circles concave in the 
opposite direction, their centre of curvature H being (§§ 47, 48 
above) for rods of india-rubber or gelatinous substance, or of glass 
or metal, from 2 to 4 times as far from 0 on one side as is 
on the other. Thus the originally plane sides AC, BD of a 

rectangular bar become anticlastic* surfaces, of curvatures - and 

P 

— , in the two principal sections, if a denote the ratio of lateral 
P 

shrinking to longitudinal extension. A flat rectangular, or a 
square, rod of india-rubber [for which cr amounts (§ 47 above) to 
very nearly and which is susceptible of very great amounts of 
strain without utter loss of corresponding elastic action] exhibits 
this phenomenon remarkably well. 

58. Limits to the heiiding of Rods or Beams of hard solid 
For hard solids, such as metals stones glasses woods 
ivory vulcanite papier-machd, elongations and contractions to be 
within the limits of elasticity must generally (§ 23 above) be less 
than Hence the breadth or thickness of the bar in the plane 

* See Thomson and Tait’s Natwral Pkilos(^ky, second edition, Yol. i. Paxt i. 
§ 128 . 
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of curvature must ^^eiierally be less than ^hi the radius of 
curvature in onler tliaf tiie heuding niav not break it, or giA^e it a 
IXfiiiianent bend, or strain it beyond its “ limits of elasticity.” 

59. Exceptio^ml case ofThinjiiit Spring, too much lent to fulfil 
comliikma of § 57. — St Veiuint’s theory shows that a farther 
condition must he fulfilled if the ideal filaments are to have the 
freedom to shrink or expand as explained in § 57 above. For 
unless the breadth AG of the bar (or diameter perpendicular to the 
plane of flexure) be very small in comparison with the mean 
proportional between the radius 0/7 and the thickness the 
distances from F, F^ to the corners A\ C\ would fall short of the 
half thickness, OjP, and the distances to B\ D\ would exceed it, by 
differences comparable with its own amount. This w^ould give rise 
to sensibly less and greater shortenings and stretchings in the 
filaments towards the comers than those supposed in the ordinary 
calculation of flexural rigidity (§61 below), and so vitiate the 
result. Fnbappily, mathematicians have not hitherto succeeded 
in solving, possibly not even tried to solve, the beautiful problem 
thus presented by the flexure of a broad very tbin band (such as a 
watch spring) into a circle of radius comparable with a third pro 
portional to its thickness and its breadth. 

CO. But, provided the radius of curvature of the flexure is not 
only a large multiple of the greatest diameter, but also of a thin! 
proportional to the diameters in and perpendicular to the plane of 
flexure ; then, however great may be the ratio of the greatest 
diameter to the least, the preceding solution is applicable ; and it 
is remarkable that the necessary distortion of the normal section 
(illustrated in the diagram of § 57 above) does not sensibly impede 
the free lateral contractions and expansions in the filaments, even 
in the case of a broad thin lamina (whether of precisely rectangular 
section, or of unequal thicknesses in different parts). 

61. Flexural Rigidities of a Rod or Beam. — The couple re- 
quired to give unit curvature in any plane to a rod or beam is 
called its flexural rigidity for curvature in that plane. When the 
beam is of circular cross section and of isotropic material, tbe 
flexural rigidity is clearly the same, whatever be the plane of 
flexure through the axis, and the plane of the heading couple 
coincide with the plane of flexure. It might be expected that 
a round tor of seolotmpic material, such as a wooden rod with the 
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annua] woody kayers sensibly plane and parallel to a plane tlirougL. 
its axis, w'oiild show different ■ftexiiral rigidities in diflferent 
planes, — in the case of wood, for example, different according as tbe 
flexure is in a plane parallel or perpendicular to the annual layers. 
This is not so, liow^ever ; on the contrary, it is easy to show, hy an 
extension of St Tenant’s theory, that in the case of the wooden rod 
the flexural rigidity is equal in all planes through the axis, and 
that the plane of flexure always agrees with the plane of the 
bending couple ; and to prove generally that the flexure of a 
bar of a?olotropic substance, composed it may be of longitudinal 
filaments of heterogeneous materials, is precisely the same as if it 
were isotropic; and that its flexural rigidities are calculated by the 
same rule from its Young’s modulus, provided that the aeolotropy is 
not such as (§ 81 below) to give rise to alteration of the angle 
between the length and any diameter perpendicular to the length 
when weight is hung on the rod, or on any longitudinal filament 
cut from it. Excluding then all cases in which there is any such 
oblique aeolotropy, we have a very simple theory for the flexure of 
bars of any substance, whether isotropic or aeolotropic, and whether 
homogeneous or not homogeneous through the cross section. 

62. Principal Plexuval Rigidities ayid PrHricipal Planes of 
Flexure of a Beam . — The flexural rigidity of a rod is generally not 
equal in different directions, and the plane of flexure does not 
generally coincide with the plane of the bending couple. Thus a 
flat ruler is much more easily bent in a plane perpendicular to its 
breadth than in the plane of its breadth ; and if we apply opposing 
couples to its two ends in any plane through its axis not either 
perpendicular or parallel to its breadth, it is obvious that the plane 
in which the flexure takes place will be more inclined to the plane 
of the breadth than to the plane of the bending couple. Very 
elementary statical theory, founded on St Venant’s conclusions of 
§ 57 above, shows that, whatever the shape and the distribution of 
matter in the cross section of the bar, there are two planes at right 
angles to one another^ such that if the bar be bent in either of 
these planes the bending couple will coincide with the plane of 
flexure. These planes are called principal planes of flexure, and 
the rigidities of the bar for flexure in these planes are called its 
principal flexural rigidities. When the principal flexural rigidities 
are known, the flexure of the bar in any plane oblique to the 
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principal planes is readily found by supposing it to be bent in one 
of the principal planes and simultaneously in the other, and 
calculating separately the couples required to produce these tivo 
component flexures. The positions of the principal planes of 
Ilexure, the relative flexural rigidities, and the law of elongation 
and contraction in different parts of the cross section, are found 
according to the following simple rules : — 

(1) Imagine an infinitely thin plane disc of the same shape 
and size as the cross section, loaded with matter in simple propor- 
tion to the Youngs modulus in different parts of the cross section. 
Let the quantity of matter per unit area on any point of the disc 
be equal to the Young’s modulus on the corresponding point of 
the rod when the material is heterogeneous : on the other hand, 
when the material is homogeneous it is more convenient to call 
the quantity of matter unity per nnit area of the disc. Considering 
different axes in the plane of the disc through its centre of inertia, 
find the two principal axes of greatest and least moments of 
inertia, and find the moments of inertia round them. 

(2) In whatever plane the bar he bent, it will experience 
neither elongation nor contraction in the filament which passes 
through the centres of inertia of the cross sections found according 
to nile (1), nor in the diameter of the cross section perpendicular 
to the plane of flexure. 

(3) Thus all the particles which experience neither elongation 
nor contraction lie in a surface cutting the plane of flexure 
perpendicularly through the centres of inertia of the cross sections. 
All the material on the outside of this cylindrical surface is 
elongated, and all on the interior is contracted, in simple proportion 
to distance from it ; the amount of the elongation or contraction 
being in fact equal to distance from this neutral surface divided 
by the radius of its curvature. 

(4) Hence it is obvious that the portions of the solid on the 
two sides of any cross section must experience mutual normal 
force, pulling them from, one another in the stretched part, and 
pressing them towards one another in the condensed part, and that 
the amount of this negative or positive normal pressure per nnit 
of area notiist he equal to the Young’s modulus at the place 
mnlliplied into the ratio of its distance from the neutral line of 
the cro^ section to the radius of curvature. 
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The sum of these positive and negative forces over the whole 
area of the cross section is zero in virtue of condition (2). Their 
resultant couple has its axis perpendicular to the plane of curvature 
when this line is either of the principal axes (3) of the cross 
section ; and its moment is clearly equal to the moment of inertia 
of the material disc (1) divided hy the radius of curvature. Hence 
the principal flexural rigidities are simply equal to the principal 
moments of inertia of this disc ; and the principal flexural planes 
are the planes through its principal axes and the length of the 
bar; or taking the quantity of matter per unit area of the disc 
unity for the case of a homogeneous bar, we have the rule, that 
the principal rigidities are equal to the product of the Young’s 
modulus into the principal moments of inertia of the cross sectional 
areas, and the principal planes of flexure are the longitudinal 
planes through the principal axes of this area. 

63. Law of Torsion. — One of the most beautiful applications 
of the general equations of internal equilibrium of an elastic 
solid hitherto made, is that of M. de St Yenant to ‘‘ the torsion 
of prisms*.” In this work the mathematical methods invented by 
Fourier for the solution of problems regarding conduction of heat 
have been most ingeniously and happily applied by St Tenant to 
the problem of torsion. To reproduce St Tenant’s mathematical 
investigation here would make this article too long (it occupies 
227 quarto pages of the Memoires des Savants Etrangers) ; but a 
statement of some of the chief results is given (§§ 65 — 72 below), 
not only on account of their strong scientific interest, but also 
because they are of great practical value in engineering ; and the 
reader is referred to Thomson and Tait’s JS^atural Philosophy, 
§§700 — 710, for the proofs and for further details regarding results, 
but much that is valuable and interesting is only to be found in 
St Tenant’s original memoir. 

64 Torsion Prohlem stated and Torsional Rigidity defined. 
— To one end of a long, straight prismatic rod, wire, or solid or 
hollow cylinder of any form, a given couple is applied in a plane 
perpendicular to the length, while the other end is held fast : it is 
required to find the degree of twist produced, and the distri- 
bution of strain and stress throughout the prism. The moment of 

* Miwmires des Samnts Etrangers, 1855, “De la Torsion des Prismes, avec des 
eoiisid6mtioiis sur lenr Flexion, 
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tlie couple divkieil by tlie anicnint of the t\rist per unit length is 
calletl the torsional rii 4 ‘i(litr of the rod or prism. This definition 
is foiiiuletl simply on tlie extension of Hooke’s law to torsion 
discovered experiioeiitaliy by Coulomb, according to which a rod 
or wire wlieii twisted within its linnts (of torsional elasticity exerts 
a reactive couple in simple piroportion to the angle through which 
one end is tiinicd relatively to the other. The internal conditions 
to be satisfied in the torsion problem are that the resultant action 
l>etweeii tlie substance on the two sides of any normal section is 
a couple, ill the normal plane, equal to the given couple. This 
problem has not hitherto been attacked for molotropic solids. Even 
such a ease as that of the round wooden rod (§ 61 above) with 
annular layers sensibly parallel to a plane through its length, will, 
when twisteil, experience a distribution of strain complicated 
much by its a'olotropy. The following statements of results are 
confined to rods of isotropic material. 

65. Tor'^sim of Circular Cylinder, — For a solid or hollow 
circular cylinder, the solution (given first, we believe, by Coulomb) 
obviously is that each circular normal section remains unchanged 
in its own dimensions, figure, and internal arrangement (so that 
every straight line of its particles remains a stmight line of 
unchanged length), but is turned round the axis of the cylinder 
through such an angle as to give a uniform rate of tiuist equal to 
the applied couple divided hy the product of the moment of 
inertia of the circular area (whether annular or complete to the 
centre) into the modulus of rigidity of the substauee. 

For, if we suppose the distribution of strain thus specified to 
be actually produced, hy -whatever application of stress is necessary, 
we have, in every part of the substance, a simple shear parallel to 
the normal section, and perpendicular to the radius through it. 
The elastic reaction against this requires, to balance it (§ 43 above), 
a simple distorting stress consisting of forces in the normal section, 
directed as the shear, and others in planes through the axis, and 
directed parallel to the axis. The amount of the shear is, for 
pffts of the substance at distance r from the axis, equal obviously 
to Tf, if r be the rate of twist reckoned in radians per unit of 
length of the cylinder. Hence the amount of the tangential force 
in either set of planes is firr per unit of .are% if » be the rigidity 
of the sul^tan^. Hence there is no force between parts of the 
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siibstance lying on tbe two sides of any element of any circular 
cylinder coaxal with tlie bounding cylinder or cylinders; and 
consequently no force is required on the cylindrical boundary to 
maintain the supposed state of strain. And the nautual action 
between the parts of the substance on the two sides of any normal 
plane section consists of force in this plane, directed perpendicular 
to the radius through each point, and amounting to n'rr per unit 
of area. The moment of this distribution of force round the axis 
of the cylinder is (if cZcr denote an element of the area) nrfjdcrr^, 
or tbe product of ut into the moment of inertia of the area round 
the perpendicular to its plane through its centre, which is therefore 
equal to the moment of the couple applied at either end. 


66. Pfisin of any shape constrained to a Simple Twist . — 
Farther, it is easily proved that if a cylinder or prism of any 
shape be compelled to take exactly the state of strain above 
specified (§ 65), with the line through the centres of inertia of 
the normal sections, taken instead of the axis of the cylinder, 
the mutual action between the parts of it on the two sides of 
any normal section will be a couple of which the moment will be 
expressed by the same formula, that is, the product of the rigidity, 
into the rate of twist, into the moment of inertia of the section 
round its centre of inertia. Eut for any other shape of prism 
than a solid or symmetrical hollow circular cylinder, the supposed 
state of strain requires, besides the terminal opposed couples, force 
parallel to tbe length of the prism, distributed over the prismatic 
boundary, in proportion to the distance PE along the tangent, 

from each point of the 
surface, to the point in 
which this line is cut by 
a perpendicular to it from 
0 the centre of inertia 
of the normal section. To 
prove fcbis let a normal 
section of the prism 
be represented in the 
annexed diagram (fig. 6). 
Let PK, representing the 
shear at any point P, 
close to the prismatic 
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twjimilary, be rcst*Iveil into PX anil FF along the normal and 
tangent respectively. The whole sliear FK being equal to rr, its 
coinpoiieiit FX is equal to rrsiii(i> or t.FU. Tiie corresponding 
eoiii.|»iieiit of tile required stress is nr . PF, and involves equal 
forces in t lie |dane of the diagram, and, in the plane through TF^ 
perpeiklicular to it, each amounting to nr .PE per unit of area. 

An application of force eipial and opposite to the distribution 
t fills fount! over the prismatic boundary, would of course alone 
produce in the prism, otlierwise free, a state of strain which, com- 
poiiiided with that siifoposed above, would give the state of strain 
actually produced hy the sole application of balancing couples to 
the two ends. The result, it is easily seen, consists of an increased 
twist, together with a warping of natiii'ally plane normal sections, 
by iiifinitesinial displacements perpendicular to themselves, ioto 
certain surfaces of anticlastic curvature, with equal opposite 
cun'atures. In bringing forward this theory, St Tenant not only 
pointed out the falsity of the supposition admitted hy several 
previous writers, and used in practice fallaciously by engineers, 
that Coulombs law holds for other forms of prism than the solid 
or hollow circular cylinder, but he discovered fully the nature of 
the requisite correction, reduced the determination of it to a 
piroblem of pure mathematics, worked out the solution for a 
great variety of important and curious cases, compared the results 
with observation in a manner satisfactory and interesting to the 
naturalist, and gave conclusions of great value to the practical 
engineer. 

€7. Hydrokimtic Analoym to Torsion FroUem ^. — We 
tak€3 advantage of the identity of mathematical conditions in 
JSt Tenant’s torsion problem, and in a hydrokinetic problem first 
solved a few years earlier by Stokesf, to give the following state- 
liieot, which will be found very useful in estimating deficiencies 
ill torsional rigidity below tlie amount calculated from the fal- 
lacious extension of Coulomb's law:” — 

^‘Conceive a liquid of density n completely filling a closed 
infinitely light prismatic box; of the same shape within as the 

* Exfeaetad from TEamson and Tail’s Natmml Phihmpfm^ ToL i. Pait n. 

m 7m. 

f “OafoaiemsesofHmaMotion.”— C«f»&.PfciLrm»4lS4S; or[Mathematiml 
«fii Bifilml hj Cr, O. Stoits, T 0 L i.J. 
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given elastic prism and of lengtli unity, and let a couple be 
applied to tlie box in a plane perpendicular to its length. The 
effective moment of inertia of the liquid^ will be equal to the 
correction by which the torsional rigidity of the elastic prism, 
calculated by the false extension of Coulomb's law, must be 
dinainished to give the true torsional rigidity.” 

Farther, the actual shea?' of the solid, in any infinitely thin 
plate of it between two normal sections, will at each point he, 
when reckoned as a differential sliding (§ 43 above), parallel to their 
planes, equal to and in the same direction as the velocity of the 
liquid relatwely to the containing hox.” 

68. Solution of Torsion Problem, — To pro\^e these propositions 

and investigate the mathematical equations of the problem, the 
process followed in Thomson and Tait's Natur'ol § 706, 

is first to show that the conditions of § 64? above are verified by a 
state of strain compounded of (1) a simple twist round the line 
through the centres of inertia, and (2) a distortion of each normal 
section hy infinitesimal displacements perpendicular to its plane ; 
then find the interior and surface equations to determine this 
warping ; and lastly, calculate the actual moment of the couple 
to which the mutual action between the matter on the two sides 
of any normal section is equivalent. 

69. St Venant’s treatise abounds in beautiful and instructive 
graphical illustrations of his results, from which the fallowing are 
selected f : — 

(1) Ellijptio Cylinder, — The plain and dotted curvilineal arcs 
are (fig. 7) ‘‘ contour lines ” {conjees topographiqyies) of the section 
as warped by torsion ; that is to say, lines in which it is cut by a 
series of parallel planes, each perpendicular to the axis. The 
an'ows indicate the direction of rotation in the part of the prism 
above the plane of the diagram, 

(2) Contour Imes for St Venanis etoile d quatre points dr- 
Tondisr — This diagram (fig. 8) shows the contour lines, in all 

* “rhat is, the moment of inertia of a rigid solid which, as will be pioved in 
ToL IE., may be £xed within the bos, if the liquid bo removed, to maie its motions 
the same as they are with the liquid in it.’’ 

t A full mathematical consideration of these cases will be found in Thomson 
and Tait’s Natural £Mios€php, 2nd Edition, Tol. i. Part ii. § 707 (A) and (B); see 
also § 
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closed cniYe are merel^^ indications of matlieiiiatical extensions 
irrelevant to the physical problem. 


(S) Contour lines, shown as in case (1), 0 / normal sectiofi of 
trian fjular prisniy as warped hy torsion (fig. 9). 



(4*) Contour lines of normal seotion of square pHsni asivarped 
hj Urdon (fig. 10). 



Fig. 10. 

(5) Diagram of St Venant's curvilinear squares for which the 
tordom problem is cdqehraioolly solvable . — This diagram (fig. 11) 
shows the series of lines represented by the equation 

6^Y + /) = 1 - 

with the indicated values for a. It is reinarkahle that the values 
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- 1) give similar but not equal curvilinear 
and acute angles), one of them turned 
:!e relativ^elv to the other. 
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(6), (7) and (8). Elliptic, square, and flat rectayiqiilar bars 
twisted (Fig. 12). These are shaded drawings, showing the ap- 
pearances presented by elliptic, sq[iiare, and flat rectangular bars 
Tinder exaggerated torsion, as may be realised with such a 
substance as India-rubber. 

7€. Torsional Rigidity less in proportion to sum of principal 
Flexural Rigidities than according to false extension (§66 above) 
of Coulomb's Law . — Inasmuch as the moment of inertia of a 
plane area about an axis through, its centre of inertia perpen- 
dicular to its plane, is obviously equal to the sum of its moments 
of inertia round any two axes through the same point at right 
angles to one another in its plane, the fallacious extension of 
. Coulomb’s law, referred to in § 66 above, would make the torsional 
rigidity of a bar of any section, equal to the product of the ratio 
of the modulus of rigidity to the Young’s modulus, into the sum 
of its flexural rigidities (§§ 61 — 2 above) in any two planes at right 
angles to one another through its length. The true theory, as we 
have seen (§§ 67 — 8 above), always gives a torsional rigidity less than 


Rectilineal 
square, 
f§ m (4)] 



( 2 .) 

Square -with curved 
corners and hollow 
sides ; "being curve, 
a = 0'4. [§ <39 <5j]. 


Square with acute 
angles and hollow- 
sides. 
[§69(5)1 


star with four 
rounded points, 
being: a curve oi 
the eighth degree 
C§69(2)]. 


Equilateral 

triangle. 

[§69(3)1 
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Tig. 13. Diagrams showing torsional rigidities. 


this. How great the deficiency may he expected to be in cases 
in which the figure of the section presents projecting angles, or 
considerable prominences (which may be imagined from the hydro- 
kinetic analogy given in § 67 above), has been pointed out by M. de 
St Tenant, with the important practical application, that strengthen- 
ing ribs, or projections (see, for instance, (4) of the annexed diagrams, 
fig. IB), such as are introduced in engineering to give stifihess to 
beams, have the reverse of a good effect when torsional rigidity 
or strength is an object, although they are truly of great value 
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111 'iiiiTr'a-iiii; the and giving strength to bear 

ivnlin.irv whieli are always more ur less fiexiiraL "W itii 

fi/niAthMe iijgeiiuity and raatlieniatical skill lie luis drawn 
iiiu-tratiuTiS c*f tliis inipertaot practical principle from 

110 aLt ’oraic aiol traiiseendentai solutions. Thus, for an equi- 
latvi i,: t fiancee, and far the rectilinear and three curvilinear squares 

.Ml ill tht' diagTaiiis 'hg. 13), lie finds for the torsional rigidities 
!hs* i.iliri Maivil. The nuiriher immediately below the diagram 
iiiilicalt - in eadi case the fraction whicli the true torsional rigidity 
tlic idi fullaeions estimate (§ 06 above), — the latter being 
tlif profhiet of the rigidity of the suhstaoce into the mojnent of 
iijortia ii the cross section round an axis perpendicular to its 
tlirongli its centre of inertia. The second numl)er indicates 
Hi each case the fra-etion whicli tlie torsional rigidity is of that of 
a solitl eii'cular cylinder of the same sectional area. 

7b Places of ^jrmtest Distortion in Twisted Prisms. — M. de 
St Ycnaiit also calls attention to a conclusion from his solutions 
ti) Hivany may bc^ startling, that in his simpler cases the 
|■*l^l4:'es of greatest distortion are those points of the boundary 
wiiicii are nearest to the axis of the twisted prism in each case, 
niid tlie places of least distortion those farthest from it. Thus 

111 the elliptic cylinder the substance is most strained at the ends 
4>f the smaller principal diameter, and least at the ends of the 
great t'T. In the equilateral triangular and square prisms there 
lire leuigiti.idiiial lines of rnaximimi strain through the middles of 
tlie sides. In tli€^ oblong rectangular prism there are two lines 
of greater maximum strain through the middles of the longer 
pair of skies, 4%iid two lines of less maximum strain through the 
iiiiildles of the shorter pair of sides. The strain is, as we may 
judges from the hydrokiuetie analogy (§67 above), excessively small, 
l«it not eYaiieM?ei)t, in the projecting ribs of a prism of the figure 
shown in (2) of § 69 above. It is quite evanescent infinitely near 
the angki, in the triangular and rectangular prisms, and in every 
«>tljer ease, as (5) of § 69 above, in which there is a finite angle, 
wlietlier or obtuse, pr<»jeeting outwards. This reminds us of 
a geiirral remark we have to make, although consideratioa of 
simoe may oblige us to leave it without formal proof. 

72 , MmiH at Projecting Angles, • emmsc&it ; at Re-emtrani 
Af^gk^, imnite; Lmhiiitg to Cmcki prmomiwff from 
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Anf/les, or ami places of too sharp concave curvature. — A solid of 
any elastic substance, ivsotropic or ©olo tropic, bounded by any 
surfaces presenting projecting edges or angles, or re-entrant angles 
or edges, how’^ever obtuse, cannot experience any finite stress or 
strain in the neiglibourhood of a projecting angle (trihedral, poly- 
hedral, or conical); in the neiglihourhood of an edge, can only 
experience simple longitudinal stress parallel to the neighbouring 
part of the edge ; and generally experiences infinite stress and 
strain in the neighbourhood of a re-entrant edge or angle ; when 
influenced by any distribution of force, exclusive of surface tractions 
infinitely near the angles or edges in question. An important 
application of the last part of this statement is the practical rule, 
well known in mechanics, that every re-entering edge or angle 
ought to be rounded, to prevent risk of rupture, in solid pieces 
designed to hear stress. An illustration of these principles is 
afforded by the concluding example of torsion in Thomson and 
Tait’s Xatural Philosophy, § 707; in which we have the complete 
matheinatical solution of the torsion problem for prisms of fan- 
shaped sections, such as the annexed forms (fig. 14). The solution 



(1) (2) (3) (4) (5) (6) 


Fig. 14. 

shows that ivhen the solid is continuous from the circular cylin- 
drical surface to its axis, as in (4), (5), (6), the strain is zero or 
infinite according as the angle between the hounding planes of 
the solid is less than or greater than two right angles as in cases 
(4) and (6) respectively. 

73. Changes of Temperature produced by Compressions or 
Dilatations of a Fluid and hy Stresses of any kind irh an Elastic 
Solid. — From thermodynamic theory^ it is concluded that cold is 
produced whenever a solid is strained by opposing, and heat 
when it is strained by yielding to, any elastic force of its own, 

On rhermo-elastic Properties of Matter,” in Quarterly JoumiloJ MatTiematics^ 
April 1855 {repablislied in PUL Mag. 1877, second half year). [Art. XLvnr. Part th, 
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f‘ of v^hiAi m-oiikl if the temperature were 

r ili.if. »-ri file naitrary, heat is priKliieed when a solid 
;* -o.,.' 1 -ijiOi-t, and eold when it is strained by yielding to, 

j ' i-n-' l-r- o its «nvij, the strength of which would increase 

! ha . wvfe raist'd. When the strain is a coiidensa- 

t - ■ cii iC,.!: *ii., uluforiri in all directions, a fluul may he included 

r.. y -! c* r,i-MC lienee the following propositums 

^ 1 A i'jmpressi?,vn of any elastic fluid or solid in an 

-i be.uT eaOM;'s an evolution of heat; but, on the con- 

IT, ir\ ;i eulo-aJ et>i,i]pression produces cold in any substance, solid 
! i, -iieh a,n abiiunnal state tliat it would contract if heated 
Mi, p* I'inder constant pressure. Water below its temperature 
f t r, i\.!onni density (S'’!) Cent.) is a familiar instance. (See table 
i i ^ To holow'.; 

if' If a wire already twisted be suddenly twisted further, 
hsfwev!, T, within its limits of elasticity, cold will be pro- 
♦ , ; 4 iid if it he allowed suddenly to untwist, heat will be 

feH hh‘ 4 fr.uii itH'lf i, besides heat generated externally by any work 
.41 bo wastcii, w-hich it does in untwisting). It is assumed 

tfi it thr oTsmiial rigidity r>f the wire is diminished by an elevation. 
< I* laup'ratiire, as the %¥riter of this article had found it to be 
hr CMppT, iron, platimnn, and other metals (compare § 78 below^). 

■■ S ' A spiral spring suddenly dratvn out will becotne lower in 
fcinp ratnre. and will rise in temperature when suddenly allowed 
ikiiw in. [This result has l:N?en experimentally verified by Joule 
[‘■Thmiiotlynarine Properties of Solids,” iioy. .«Soa, 1858 

and Pa{>ersd’ Vol. i. pp 41^1 — 473) and the amount of 

the I'lfiH't fmid to igree with that calculated, according to tb© 
theriotMlyimmie theory, from the amount of the Yveaken- 
lug «'*f the spring which he found by experiment] 

T A b’lr Mr red or wire of any sulstance vitb or wdthout a 
H'iUght hung cm it, or experiencing any degree of end thrust, to 
Willi, efM)led if suddenly elongated by eud pull or 

by ininimtitm of end tlmist, and wanned, if suddettly shortened, 
by ctmI or by dimioution of end fmll.. ; except abnormal cases 
itiwliifh with const aat end pull or end thrust elevation of tern- 
prmJiict^sglmrteubg; in every iuch case pull or climinisbed 
pi\«Jiices elevalion of teiapsriture, thrust or diminished pmll 
teiiifieratiiix*. 
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(5) An india-niblDer band suddenly drawn out (witliin its 
limits of elasticity) becomes warmer; and when allowed to con- 
tractj it becomes colder. Any one may easily verify this curious 
property by placing an india-rubber band in slight contact with 
the edges of the lips, then suddenly extending it — it becomes 
very perceptibly warmer : hold it for sometime stretched nearly 
to breaking, and then suddenly allow it to shrink — it becomes 
quite startlingly colder, the cooling effect being sensible not merely 
to the lips but to the fingers holding the band The first published 
statement of this curious observation is due to Gough (Memoiy's of 
ike Literary and Pkiloso^Mcal Society of Manchester, 2nd series, 
voL I. p. 288), quoted by Joule in bis paper on “Thermodynamic 
Properties of Solids ” (Trans. Roy, Soc., 1858 and “ Scientific 
Papers,” voL i. pp. 413 — 473). The thermodynamic conclusion from 
it is that an india-rubber band, stretched by a constant weight of 
sufficient amount hung on it, must, when heated, pull up the 
weight, and, when cooled, allow the weight to descend : this 
Gough, independently of thermodynamic theory, had found to 
be actually the case. The experiment any one can make with 
the greatest ease, by hanging a few pounds weight on a common 
india-rubber band, and taking a red-hot coal in a pair of tongs, 
or a red-hot poker, and moving it up and down close to the 
band. The way in which the weight rises when the red-hot 
body is near, and falls when it is removed, is quite startling. 
Joule experimented on the amount of shrinking per degree of 
temperature, with different weights hung on a band of vulcanized 
india-rubber, and found that they agreed closely with the amounts 
calculated by thermo-dynamic theory^ from the heating effects of 
pull, and cooling effects of ceasing to pull, which he had observed 
in the same piece of india-rubber. 

74. The thermodynamic theory gives one formula*!* by which 
the change of temperature in every such case may be calculated 
when the other physical properties are known: — ' 

* On “ !T]iernio-elastie Properties of Matter, ’’in Qtmrterly Journal oj Mathematics^ 
April 1855 (reputlished in jPhil. Mag. Jan. 1878), [Art. xlyhi. Part vii. Vol. I, 
above.]. 

t “Dynamical Theory of Heat” [Art. xxviii.Wol. I. aDove] (§ 49), Trans. H, 8, B., 
March 1851, “ Thenno-elastic Properties of Matter,” [Art. xijViii. Part vii. Yol. I. 
above], and “ On the Alteration of Temperatures aceompanying changes of Pressure 
in Pluids,” Proc. R. 8'., June 1857; Thik Mag. June Suppl, 1858 [Appendix to 
Part H. of present Article]. 

r. III. 
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JKp^ 

where 6 denotes the elevation of temperature produced by the 
sudden application of a stress j?; 

t, the temperature of the substance on the absolute thermo- 
dynamic scale*, the change of temperature 6 being supposed 
to be but a very small fraction of t] 

e, the geometrical effect (expansion or other strain) pro- 
duced by an elevation of temperature of one degree when 
the body is kept under constant stress ; 

Kj the specific heat of the substance per unit mass under 
constant stress ; 

p, the density 3 

and J, Joule’s equivalent (taken as 42400 centimetres). 


In using the formula for a fluid, p must be normal pressure 
equal in all directions. For a solid it may be normal pressure on 
a set of parallel planes, or tangential traction on one or other of 
the two sets of mutually perpendicular parallel planes which (§ 43 
above) experience tangential traction when the body is subjected 
to a simple distorting stress; or, quite generally, p may be the 
proper numerical reckoning (Mathematical Theory, chap. X. below) 
of any stress, simple or compound. When^ is pressure uniform in 
all directions, e must be expansion of bulk, whether the body 
expands equally in all directions or not. When j? is pressure 
perpendicular to a set of parallel planes, e must be expansion in 
the direction opposed to this pressure, irrespectively of any change 
of shape not altering the distance between the two planes of the 
solid perpendicular to the direction of p. When jp is a simple 
tangential stress, reckoned as in § 43 above, e must be the change, 
reckoned in fraction of the radian, of the angle, infinitely nearly 
a right angle, between the two sets of parallel planes in either of 
which there is the tangential traction denoted by p. In each of 
these cases p is reckoned simply in units of force per unit of area. 
Quite generally p may be any stress, simple or compound, and 


* “Oynamical Theory of Heat” [Art. xLvm. Vol. I. above], Tart vi. §§ 97, 100, 
Tram. B. S. E.-, May 1854. According to the scale there defined on thermo* 
dynamic principles, independently of the properties of any partietdax snbstanee, t 
is found, by Joule and Thomson’s experiments, to agree very approximately with 
temperature centigrade, with 274® added. 
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e must be the component (Math. Th., chaps, viil. and ix. below) 
relatively to the type of p, of the strain produced by an elevation 
of temperature of one degree when the body is kept under con- 
stant stress. The constant stress for which K and e are reckoned 
ought to be the mean of the stresses which the body experiences 
with and without jp. Mathematically speaking, 'p is to be infini- 
tesimal, but practically it may be of any magnitude moderate 
enough not to give any sensible difference in the value of either 
K or c, whether the constant stress ” be with p or without p, or 
with the mean of the two ; thus for air p must be a small’ fraction 
of the whole pressure, for instance a small fraction of one atmo- 
sphere for air at ordinary pressure ; for water or watery solutions 
of salts or other solids, for mercury, for oil, and for other known 
liquids jp may, for all we know, amount to twenty atmospheres or 
one hundred atmospheres without transgressing the limits for 
which the preceding formula is applicable. When the law of 
variation of K and e with pressure is known, the differential 
formula is readily integrated to give the integral amount of the 
change of temperature produced by greater stresses than those 
for which the differential formula is applicable. For air and other 
permanent gases Boyle’s law of compression, and Charles’s law of 
thermal expansion, supply the requisite data with considerable 
accuracy up to twenty or thirty atmospheres. The result is 
expressed by the following formulas, showing the relations between 
temperature, pressure and volume when a gas experiences con- 
densation or dilatation; without gain or loss of heat across the 
walls of the containing vessel : — 




ry 

(1), 


F ( 


(2X 



r) 

r-\ Zj 1 


and therefore 

i=(i 

t u 

Li'\ — 

- * 

(3); 


where h denotes the ratio of the thermal capacity, pressure con- 
stant, to the thermal capacity, volume constant, of the gas, 
a number which thermodynamic theory proves to be approxi- 
mately constant for all temperatures and densities, for any 
fluid approximately fulfilling Boyle’s and Charles’s laws ; 

5—2 
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P, Vy and i the initial pressure, volume, and temperature 
of the gas; 

P', F', and t' the altered pressure, volume, and temperature 
of the gas. 

For the case of F'— F a small fraction of F the formula gives 

(4). 

It is by an integration of this formula that (1) is obtained. 

For common air the value of k is very approximately 1‘41. 
Thus if a quantity of air be given at 15° C. (t = 289°) and the 
ordinary atmospheric pressure, and if it be compressed gradually to 
of its initial volume, or dilated to 32 times its initial volume, 
and perfectly guarded against gain or loss of heat from or to 
without, its temperature in several different cases, chosen for 
example, will be according to the following table of differences of 
temperature above the primitive temperature, calculated by (1). 

Table II. Effects of Peessure on Temperature. 

Aij' given at temperature 15° Cent. (289° absolute). 


§ 

o 

Elevation of temperature 
produced by com- 
pression. 

Value 

P' 

P 

o 

Lowering of temperature 
produced by dilatation. 

2-66 

2 

95° 

•3763 


71° 

7-07 

4 

221 

•1416 

i 

125 

18-77 

8 

389 

•0533 

i 

166 

49-87 

16 

612 

•0200 


196 

132*50 

32 

911 

•0075 

■arV 

219 


But we have no knowledge of the effect of pressures of several 
thousand atmospheres in altering the expansibility or specific 
heat in liquids, or in fluids which at less heavy or at ordinary 
pressures are gases.” 

75. When change of temperature, whether in a solid or a 
fluid is produced by the application of a stress, the corresponding 
modulus of elasticity will be greater in virtue of the change of 
temperature than what may be called the static modulus defined 
as above, on the understanding that the temperature if changed 
by the stress is brought back to its primitive degree before the 
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measurement of the strain is performed. The modulus calculated 
on the supposition that the body, neither losing nor gaining heat 
during the application of the stress and the measurement of its 
effect, retains the whole change of temperature due to the stress, 
will be called for want of a better name the kinetic modulus, 
because it is this which must (as in Laplace’s celebrated cor- 
rection of Newton’s calculation of the velocity of sound) be used 
in reckoning the elastic fotces concerned in waves and vibrations 
in almost all practical cases. To find the ratio of the kinetic to the 
static modulus remark that ed, according to the notation of § 74 
above, is the diminution of the strain due to the change of tem- 
perature]^. Hence if M denote the static modulus (§ 41 above), the 
strain actually produced by it when the body is not allowed either 

to gain or lose heat is ^ — ed, or, with 6 replaced by its value 

according to the formula of § 74, 

P. — 

M 

Dividing p by this expression we find for the kinetic modulus 



if JKp 

^ M' 1 

Hence mrr- 

M 

JKp 

76. For any substance, fluid or solid, it is easily proved with- 
out thermodynamic theory, that 

M _K 

where K denotes the thermal capacity of a stated quantity of the 
substance under constant stress, and N its thermal capacity under 
constant strain (or thermal capacity when the body is prevented 
from change of shape or change of volume). For permanent 
gases, and generally for fluids approximately fulfilling Boyle’s and 
Charles’s laws as said above, 1c is proved by thermodynamic theory 
to be approximately constant. Its value for all gases for which 
it has been measured differs largely from unity, and probably also 
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for liquids generally (except water near its temperature of maxi- 
mum density). 

On the other hand, for solids whether the stress considered be 
uniform compression in all directions, or of any other type, the 

value of ^ or ^ differs but very little from unity ; and both for 

solids and liquids it is far from constant at different temperatures 
(in the case of water it is zero at 3°-9 Cent., and varies as the square 
of the difference of the temperature from 3°‘9 C., at all events 
for moderate differences from this critical temperature, whether 
above or below it). The following tables (III. and IV.) show the 
M' K 

value of or and the value of 6 by the formula of S 74 above, 

for different fluid and solid substances at the temperature 15° Cent. 
(289° absolute scale). The first table (A) is for compression uni- 
form in all directions ; the second (B), necessarily confined to solids, 
is for the stress dealt with in Young's Modulus," that is, normal 
pressure (positive or negative) on one set of parallel planes, with 
perfect freedom to expand or contract in all directions in these 
planes. A wire or rod pulled longitudinally is a practical appli- 
cation of the latter. 


Table III. Thermodynamic Table A. 

Pressure equal in all directions — Ratio of Kinetic to Static Bulk-Modulus. Tern- 
•perature 15° 0. (289° absolute) e7= 42400 centimetres. 


Substance. 

Density. 

Thermal 
Capacity 
per unit 
mass =K. 

Expan- 

sibility 

=e. 

Elevation 
of Tempera- 
ture pro- 
duced by a 
pressure 
of one 
gramme 
per square 
centimetre 
te 

‘~JKp' 

Static 
Bulk- 
Modulus 
in grammes 
per square 
centimetre 

Deduced 
value of 

M' K 

N 

( 

Air 

Distilled 

•001225 

•2375 

•00346 

-08106 

1033 

1-408 

water 

1-000 

1-000 

•00016 

•0000011 

22-63 X 106 

1-004 

Alcohol 

•795 

•6148 

•00106 

•0000148 

11-4x106 

1-217 

Ether 

•7005 

•5157 

•001S5 

•0000292 

8-07x106 

1-577 

Mercury 

13-56 

•0330 

•00018 

•00000274 

552-5x106 

1-028 

Grlass, flint . 

2-942 

•1770 

•000026 

•000000340 

423 X 106 

1-004 

Brass, drawn 

8-471 

•09391 

•0000545 

•000000466 

1063x106 

1-028 

Iron 

7-677 

•1098 

•0000395 

•000000319 

1485x106 

1-019 

Copper 

1 8-843 

•0949 

•0000545 

•000000443 

1717x106 

1-043 
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Table IV. Theemodynamic Table B. 

Pressure ‘parallel to one direction in a solid — Ratio of Kinetic to Static Younfs 
Modulus. ‘Temperature 15° C. (289° absolute). 


Substance. 

Tensity 

=P- 

Thermal 
Capacity 
per unit 
mass =K. 

Expan- 

sibility 

=“5. 

Lowering 
of Tempera- 
ture pro- 
duced by a 
pull 
of one 
gramme 
per square 
centimetre 
te 

Static 
Young’s 
Modulus 
in grainme.s 
per square 
centimetre 
=M. 

Deduced 
value of 

M' JSf 

M K 

jjcpj . • 

Zinc 

7*008 

*0927 

•0000249 

*000000308 

873 X 10« 

1-0080 

Tin 

7*404 

*0514 

•000022 

*000000304 

417 X 10« 

1*00862 

Silver 

10*369 


•000019 

•000000224 

736 X 10<> 

1*00315 

Copper 

8*933 

•0949 

•000018 

•000000145 

1245 X 10« 

1*00325 

Lead 

11*215 

*0293 

*000029 

*000000602 

177 X 10« 

1-00310 

Glass 

2*942 

*177 

•0000080 

*000000113 

614 X 10« 

1-OOOGOO 

Iron 

7*658 

*1098 

•000013 

•000000107 

1861 X 10« 

1*00259 

Platinum ... 

21*275 

•0314 

•000008G 

•0000000778 

1704 xl0» 

1*00129 


77. Experimental Results . — The following tables (v. vi. and 
VII.) show determinations of moduluses of compression, of rigidity- 
modnluses, and of Young's modulus, by various experimenters and 
various methods. It will be seen that the Young's moduluses 
obtained by Wertheim by vibrations, longitudinal or transverse, are 
generally in excess of those which he found by static extension ; 
but the differences are enormously greater than those due to the 
heating and cooling effects of elongation and contraction (§ 76), 
and are to be certainly reckoned as errors of observation. It is 
probable that his moduluses determined by static elongation are 
minutely accurate ; the discrepancies of those found by vibrations 
are probably due to imperfections of the arrangements for carrying 
out the vibrational method. 

78. A question of great importance in the physical theory 
of the elasticity of solids, ''What changes are produced in the 
moduluses of elasticity by permanent changes in its mole- 
cular condition?” has occupied the attention, no doubt, of every 
"naturalist” who has studied the subject, and valuable contribu- 
tions to its answer by experiment had been given by Wertheim 
and other investigators, but solely with reference to Young's 
modulus. In 1865 an investigation of the effect on the torsional 
rigidity of wires of different metals, produced by stretching them 
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longitudinally beyond tbeir limits of elasticity, was commenced in 
the physical laboratory of the uniyersity of Glasgow in its old 

Table V. Modhlhses of Compressibility. 


Substance. 

Moduluses of 
compressibility in 
grammes per 
square centimetre. 

Tempe- 

rature. 


Authority. 

Difitilled water 

22'63xl06 

15° ^ 



AlenKol 

12-4 xl06 

0° 


Amaury and 
Descamps, 
Comptes Iie7idu8, 
tome xvii. p. 1564 
(1869). 


11*4 xl06 

15° 


Ether 

9*5 xlO® 

0° 



8-07x106 

14° 


’BiRulphide of carbon 

16-3 xl06 

14° 


Mercury 

552-5 xl06 

15° 

1 

Gi-lass 

423 X 106 

) 

Everett’s Illus- 

Another specimen 

354 X 106 


1 

trations of the 
Ceritimetre- 

Steel 

1876 X 106 


I 

Iron, wrought 

1485 X 106 


I 

Graitme- 
Second SysteiR 

Copper 

1717 X 106 



Brass, different specimens.. | 
Tuff 

Mean 

1063x106 

55 X 106 

jii 


of Units. 
Wertheim, Ann. 
de Chim.f 1848. 
G-ray & Milne. 
Quar. four. Geol. 
Soc. 1883. 

Clay rock 

96x106 

Z 1 



I 



Table VI. Eigidity-Modtjluses. 


Substance. 

Modulus of Rigidity 
in grammes per 
square centimetre. 

Authority. 

Glass, different specimens 

Mean 150x106 

r 

Wertheim, 

Brass, different specimens 

Mean 350 x lO® 


Annales de 

Glass 

243 X 10® 1 

L 

CkmiCy 1848. 

Another specimen 

240 X 10® 


Everett’s III. of 

Brass, drawn 

373 X 10® 


Steel 

834 X 10® 


the Centimetre- 

Iron, wrought 

785 X 10® 


Gramme-Second 

Copper 

542 X 10® 


\ System of Units. 

German Silver 

456x10® 

496 X 10® 


Gray, Trans. It 

' 

Tuff 

102 X 10® 


8. B. 1880. 
Gray & Milne. 

Clay rock 

177 X 10® ' 


Quar. Jour. Geol. 

Cocoon silk fibre 

13 X 10® 


Soc. 1883. 

T. Gray. 




buildings. The following description of experiments and table (viii.) 
of results is extracted from the paper “On the Elasticity and 
Viscosity of Metals,” already quoted (§ 30 above), with reference to 
viscosity and fatigue of elasticity. 
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''To determine rigidities by torsional vibrations, taking ad- 
vantage of an obvious but most valuable suggestion made to me 
by Dr Joule, I used as vibrator in each case a thin cylinder of 
sheet brass, turned true outside and inside (of which the radius of 
gyration must be, to a very close degree of approximation, the 
arithmetic mean of the radii of the outer and inner cylindrical 
surfaces)^, supported by a thin flat rectangular bar, of which the 
square of the radius of gyration is one-third of the square of the 
distance from the centre to the corner. The wire to be tested 
passed perpendicularly through a hole in the middle of the bar, 
and was there firmly soldered. The cylinder was tied to the 
middle of the bar by light silk thread so as to hang with its axis 
vertical. Each wire, after having been suspended and stretched 
with just force enough to make it as nearly straight as was neces- 
sary for accuracy, was vibrated. Then it was stretched by hand 
(applied to the cross bar soldered to its lower end), and vibrated 
again, and stretched again, and so on till it broke.” The experi- 
ments were performed with great care and accuracy by Mr Donald 
M'Farlane. " The results, as shown in the accompanying table, 
(viil.) were most surprising ” 

The highest and lowest rigidities found for copper in the table 
are as follows ; 

Highest rigidity 473 x 10®, being that of a wire which had been 
softened by heating it to redness and plunging it into water, and 
which was found to be of density 8*91. 

Lowest rigidity 393*4 x 10®, being that of a wire which had 
been rendered so brittle by heating it to redness, surrounded by 
powdered charcoal in a crucible, and letting it cool very slowly, 
that it could scarcely be touclied without breaking it, and which 
had been found to be reduced in density by this process to as low 
as 8*674. The wires used were all commercial specimens — those 
of copper being all, or nearly all, cut from hanks supplied by the 
Gutta Percha Company, having been selected as of high electric 
conductivity, and of good mechanical quality, for submarine cables. 

It ought to be remarked that the change of molecular con- 
dition produced by permanently stretching a wire or solid cylinder 
of metal is certainly a change from a condition which, if origin- 


* It is exactly the square root of the mean of their squares. 
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T*sm»-lsr iij ; 

1*’* toaiiiiiisiq j 
|is r ! 

Hul)Stanco. 

I u^mlty. 

III llr'*’- 

iif’tiitih 



jn-r !5»|»»r»’‘ 
tn*. 

; m 

pf f 111®. 

f 0 1 

Iron or Stool 


Abiini 2bKi 

About iCJ 

i 

Wood 


100 to ^ 



Stono 

... 

A 1 Hint Xiil 

Abolit 101? 

j 

Slato 

... 

t)10 t<. 11^0 


... 

Ice 

... 

... 

(rin ; 

i 

... 

BraHH, cant 



... 

1^7 ^ 

„ wire 

... 

ifml 

... 

:i-i3 

Bronze, or gun iiiotal 


(ib(i 

... 

«0** 

Copper, cant 




i:i4 

„ Bheet 

... 

... 

... 

lili 

„ boltB 

„ wire 

... 

inlfi 

... 

t'.’.ri 

■laa 

Iron, cast 

„ wrought, plates ....... 

... 

:iHt lit tiiio 

... 

34 lo mi 
Till 

„ „ harsand 





Stool, plates 





„ t)arH 

. • . 

‘icHci to 


7ai fo3i4 

Lead, Blioet 

... 

rn 

« , , 


Tin, o/wt 

... 


» i t 


Zinc 

... 

... 

1 

i 43 l« All 

Ash 


iia 

1 


Beech... 

... 

m 

i 

1 

Birch 

... 

iiii 

» .* i 

' if Iff 

Cedar of Lebanon 

• « . 


» » . 


Fir, red pine. 

... 

IlH 

j 

Hi 

Spraco 

Mr, larch 

... 

113 


nr 


7!l 

• » f ^ 

m 

Mahopny 

Oak, Enrop>ean 

... 

HH 1 

i 

Km 

... 

im 


im 

Sycamore 

... 

73 I 

j t..* ! 

il 

Teak, Indian 


um 

i i 

1 ; 

infi 

Lead, cast..... 

1 viin 

177 

i ii 

ii 1 

» * 

... 

iim 

• » # 

1 

» 

... 

1311 

» » « 


Tin, cast 

TMH 

4l7‘i 

f»« 

1 4111 

j 




4«II 


1 « . * ^ 

Cadmium, drawn 

mm 


iii 

1 

i * 'ft 

fi 


0111 


1 ^ 

Gold, drawn 

18*014 

813 : 

44 

|«Ut«i 

n 

... 

S«M i 

**» 

1 - ! 
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AND Strengths. 


Length of Modulus 
)f Rupture in centi- 
netres (or Tenacity 
n terms of Weight 
of Unit-Bulk). 

In 10^ cms. 

Extreme 

Elastic 

Elongation. 

Resilience 
per cubic 
centimetre 
in centimetre- 
grammes. 

Resilience 
per Unit 
Mass in 
centimetres. 

Authority. 

. 

Method of 
Determination. 





Dr T. Young. 

(Probably flexure, 

\ (Young’s Works j 

... 

... 






... 


jj 

( vol. ii. p. 133). 




s 

Kankine’s “Eules 

... 


... 

... 1 

and Tables.” 


... 

... 

... 


Bevan. 

Flexure (see § 42). 


•00198 

1256 


Kankine’s “Kules 



•00344 

5905 

... 1 

and Tables.” 


... 

•00362 

4562 


J5 

JJ 


... 

•0036 

vSo 




... 

•00116 

879 




... 

•00224 

5120 




... 

•00324 

1310 




... 

•00451 

518 

... i 



... 

— 

... 


V 



•0106 

6370 




... 

•00853 

3455 


i 


... 

•00905 

4752 




... 

•0235 

9410 


55 


... 

•00771 

3510 


« 



•0077 

3347 




... 

•00861 

2927 


jy 



•0120 

6265 




... 

•0102 

5352 


yy 


... 

•0125 

5670 


» 



•00621 

3262 


yy 


... 

•0012 

... 

12 

! YTertbeim. 

By direct elong. 

... 

... 

... 



„ trans. vibr. 

... 

... 

... 


7J 

„ longitud. „ 

... 

•001 

... 

28 

97 

„ trans. „ 

... 

... 

... 


77 

„ longitud. „ 

... 

... 

... 

... 

79 

„ trans. „ 

... 

... 

... 

... 

77 

,, long- « 

15 

•0034 

... 

250 

77 

„ direct elong. 

... 

... 

••• 

... 

79 

„ trans. vibr. 
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Substance. 

Density. 

In n**'' (irmiimeM Drjii;ib 

JMT fiiniJtvr ! 

e<*ntiia<‘tr(*. ! Dt*' rtn^. 

i 

in 

to J t 

Gold, drawn 

... 

Hr?o 



Silver, drawn 

10*3(;9 

73fJ 

71 



782 





7r.H 


I5H 

Zinc, common drawn 

7'6oh 

87:s 

124 



879 





955 



Palladium 

11-35 

1175 

104 

272 




« « « 

lid 

Copper, drawn 

8-933 

1245 

139 

}> » 

... 

1251 



” annealed 

8*930 

1254 

1052 

m 

riiii 

}j » 

... 

1IH3 


... 

37 77 

... 

1254 

... 

... 

Platinum, wire, fine 

21*100 

1593 

75 


)j 77 * 

... 

UUh 


... 

„ „ medium... 

21*275 

1704 

. «. 


33 77 

... 

1715 


... 

77 7? 

... 

1710 

... 

... 

„ „ thick 

21*259 

1581 

... 

» « • 

33 37 

... 

1010 

... 


Iron wire, common 

7*553 

IHOl 

240 

1125 0»fl5i 

Steel, cast, drawn 

7*717 

1 1955 

# « ft 

j 

73 77 

... 

1825 

... 

I 

1 

73 37 


19B2 


! ... 

Steel wire, English drawn. 

1 7*718 

1 IHHI 

1 ■ 2(^71 

244 

, Km 

73 77 77 


, 1944 


i 

Steal wire, common, tern-) 
pered blue \ 

7*420 

1804 j 

243 

; 

English steel, pianoforte | 
wire > 

7*727 

i 2949 

205 

! 

) 

Copper wire 

B'9 

U5Oto120O 



German silver 

8*8 

1380 

157 


Silk fibre 


72 



Granite 

203 

410 

lil 

i lii 

Marble 

2*70 

4CX> 

14« 

: im 

Tufif 

2*28 

180 

83 

‘ 1 

1 131 

Clay rock 

2*08 

320 

123 


Slate 

1 

2*74 

680 

flKI 

I 4i'7 
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[Continued). 


Length of Modulus 
of Rupture in centi- 
metres (or Tenacity 
in terms of Weight 
of Unit-Bulk). 

In lO-i cms. 

Extreme 

Elastic 

Elongation. 

Resilience 
per cubic 
centimetre 
in centimetre- 
grammes. 

Resilience 
per Unit 
Mass in 
centimetres. 

Authority. 

Method of 
Uoterinination. 





Wertheim. 

By long. vibr. 

28 

•0041 


575 

j) 

j, direct elong. 

* * 





„ trans. vibr. 





7? 

» long. „ 

23 

•obis 


204 

77 

„ direct elong. 

... 




77 

„ trans. vibr. 

... 




77 

„ long. „ 

23 

•0023 


277 

77 

„ direct elong. 

... 





5 , trans. vibr. 

46* 

•0033 


75(5 

77 

„ direct elong. 





77 

„ trans. vibr. 





77 

long- ,, 

k 

•003 


531 

77 

5 , direct elong. 





77 

,, trans. vibr. 





77 

» long- ,, 

11 

•0022 


187 

77 

,, trans. „ 


... 



77 

„ long. „ 


... 

... 


77 

„ direct elong. 





77 

„ trans. „ 


... 


... 

7? 

„ long. „ 





77 

„ trans. vibr. 

... 

•0034 



77 

long. „ 

85 


1450 

77 

„ direct elong. 

108 

... 

... 

... 

77 

77 77 77 

... 

... 



77 

„ trans. vibr. 

125 

•0050 

. . . 

. . . 

77 

77 long. „ 

... 

2945 

77 

5 , direct elong. 

... 

... 

... 

i 


„ trans. vibr. 

... 

... 

... 


77 

„ long. „ 

... 

... 

... 

... 

77 

5 , direct elong. 

306 

•0115 

... 

17600 

D. M‘Farlano. 

77 77 77 

... 

*00055 

•00060 

•00062 

•00054 

•00062 

470 

411 

406 

680 

1293 

... 

T. Gray! 

T. Gray. 

T. Gray & Mibae. 

77 

77 

77 

77 

77 77 77 
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Table VIII. Effect of permanent longitudinal stretching 
ON Torsional Eigidity. 


Substance. 

Length 
of Wire in 
centimetres. 
1. 

Volume in 
cubic centi- 
metres. 

V. 

Density. 

P- 

Moment of 
Inertia of 
Vibrator 
Wk^. 

Time of 
Vibration 

one way 
or (half 
period) in 
seconds. 

T. 

Rigidity in lO'* 
grammes weight 
per square 
centimetre 
27r»?»TF/c2 

Aluminium^... 

60-3 

1*1845 

2-764 

31771 

1*14 

241 

ZijiG 2 

304-9 

2*351 

7-105 

31896 

4-31 

359*6 

Brass 

237*7 




4-76 

410-3 

11 

248-3 




5*456 

354-8 

11 

261-9 

1*703 

8-398 


5-96 

350-1 

Copper 

2435-0 

15-30 

8-91 

asise 

16-375 

448-7 

11 

Copper 




61412 

20-77 

448-4 

2i4-4 

1*348 

s-sk 

31771 

5-015 

433-0 

11 




61412 

6-982 

431-8 

Copper^ 

143-7 

*9096 

8-674 


3-381 

393-4 

Copper® 

286-8 



20612 

4-245 

442-9 

91 

291 




4-375 

435-6 



293 




4*417 

436-2 

11 

296*1 




4*500 

433-8 

11 

300-0 



91 

4-588 

434-0 

„ 

303-4 




4-646 

437-8 


309*3 




4*833 

428-6 

,, 

313*2 




4*931 

4-27-5 

Copper^ 

317*4 

1*962 

8*835 

31771 

5*040 

425*9 

315*6 



8-155 

442-3 

11 

235*5 




9*425 

432-2 

11 ♦ • 

Copper 7 

251*9 

•827 

8-872 


10-463 

428-6 

253*2 

1*580 

8-91 


5-285 

472-9 

5 > * 

262*8 




5-640 

464*3 

> ? 

270*4 




5*910 

460*4 


278*7 


*■' 


6-20 

458*5 

yy 

287*9 




6-5325 

455*0 

J J • • 

297*5 




6-8195 

451*0 


308*8 




7-3075 

448-9 

Copper® 

256*5 

1*6145 

8*90 


4-2226 

463-5 


267*9 




4*5625 

453*3 


280*1 




4*915 

446*2 


292*2 



... 

5*240 

445-5 


301*9 




5*532 

438-2 

Soft Iron» 

316*8 




6*655 

791-4 


322*1 




6*88 

778-3 


I 335-1 




7*301 

779-0 


347*4 




7*768 

766-6 


I 366*0 

1*357 

7-657 


8*455 

756-0 

Platinum 

39*4 

*1745 

20-805 

20^2 

2*05 

622-25 

Gold 

65*9 

•1825 

19-8 

10902 


281 

Silver 

75*7 

*1185 

10-21 

10967 


270 


Remarks on Tahh VIIL 


1 Only forty vibrations from initial arc of convenient amplitude could be counted. Had been stretched 
considerably before this experiment 

a So viscous that only twenty vibrations could be counted. Broke in stretcliing. 

B A piece of tlie preceding stretched. 

4 The preceding made red-hot in a crucible filled with powdered charcoal and allowed to cool slowly, 
iKJcanae very brittle : a part of it with difficulty saved for the experiment 

B Another piece of the long (2435 centims.) wire; stretched by successive simple tractions. 

6 A finer gauge copper wire ; stretched by successive tractions. 

7 A finer gauge copper wire, softened by being heated to redness and plunged in water. A length of 
200 centimetres cut from this, suspended, and elongated by successive tractions. 

8 Another piece of 260 centimetres cut from the same, and similarly treated* 
b One piece, successively elongated by simple tractions till it broke. 
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ally isotropic, becomes seolotropic as to some quali- 
ties^, and that the changed conditions may there- 
fore be presumed to be seolotropic as to elasticity. 

If so, the rigidities corresponding to the direct and 
diagonal distortions (indicated by No. 1 and No. 2, 
in fig. 15) must in all probability become different 
from one another when a wire is permanently 
stretched, instead of being equal as they must be 
when its substance is isotropic. It becomes, 
therefore, a question of extreme interest to 
find whether rigidity No. 2 is not increased by 
this process, which, as is proved by the ex- Kg. 15. 
periments above described, diminishes, to a very remarkable 
degree, the rigidity No. 1. The most obvious experiment, 
and indeed the only practicable experiment adapted to answer 
this question, for a wire or round bar is that of Cagniard- 
Latour, in which an accurate determination of the difference pro- 
duced in the volume of the substance is made by applying and 
removing longitudinal traction within its limits of elasticity. With 
the requisite apparatus, which must be much more accurate than 
that of Cagniard-Latour, a most important and interesting in- 
vestigation might be made. The results, along with an accurate 
determination of the Young's modulus for the particular case, give 
(§ 47 above) the modulus of compression, and the rigidity No. 2. 
Regnault suggested the use of hollow instead of solid cylinders, to be 
subjected to longitudinal pull, and (after the manner of the bulb 
and tube of a thermometer) a capillary tube to aid in measuring 
changes of volume of the hollow; and Wertheim, adopting this 
excellent suggestion, obtained seemingly very accurate results for 
brass and glass, which are given in the tables (v. and VI.) of § 77 
above. 

79. The following tables (ix. and x.) show the effects of 
differences of temperature on the rigidity-modulus, and modulus 
of compressibility of various substances. 

[Note of February 19, 1886. The original paper contained 
under this paragraph, a table of results regarding the effect of 
changes of temperature on the Young's Modulus, extracted from 

^ For example, see paper “On Electrodynamic Qualities of Metals,’' Tram. Eoy. 
Soc. Feb. 1856 [Art. xoi. VoL ii. above]. 
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Wertheirn’s ''Memoims” on EhiHtinity, de (Jhwt. d. llrifH., 

tom. xii. (1884), page 44.); Init on lot>king tin* iiiat t»'r jiiHt 
now, I ‘see that the resulfs iini.st In* very far \vr<aig, an*! tlpi'i-fhn* 
I do not reproduce the table. 

An experiment made in tln^ CiavtmtHsli Lab<*rat<»r}% Ia" 
Macleod and Clarkes (see PhiL TrmtH, Vul. 171, Fart L I hhm , tin. 
object of whicli was to aKcerfai!i the (dtange in i!u' |ieri«.al *4 n hif>i4 
tuning fork, due to change of ieinjHfraiure, enablen u.h eiibiii;ifi^ 
the corresponding changes in the Vtaingls Modulnn. 11 h y tin*! tiiiii 
the period angrnentH at the rate of 1 1 '() x H)“‘‘ pt*r digi ee 
of elevation of teinperaturf‘. N«av tin* linear exjianHSMii «4 
is 1*2 X l(r^‘ per degree, and thendbre the pe*riud of tho 4* fork 
would diminish at tint raht of x ID'"' per ilegrei* if lie’re ivere 
no change of the Young’s M(»dulu.s. Tin? atnouiii i»f tiif* angin* ii« 
tation of period due to diminution of ihe VoiuigH M*«lti!vii4 niii^i 
therefore be ITO x Krl The proportionate rlimiMiittiUi *4 tin* 
Young’s Modulus must be twice this atnonni, heemiHi^^ f$$r the 
same linear dimensions, tlie perhnl is inve-rsely ?ih tlif' Hf|iiiire rout 
of the Young’s Modulus. We <‘oncIndt* tlnit the Voungk*! M‘^tinlirs 
diminishes at the rate? of 2‘F2x!D''^ per degnre renf-igrath? of 
elevation of temperature. W. 'P. | 

The change in the rigidity-motluluH prodncin! by r!iiiri|.o* fif 
temperature was inv(.;stigat<‘d by F. Koldratimch nnd FViiiici^ E. 
Loomis^. They found that it in i*xpresHetl hy tin.* Ibriiiiilit 
n = nQ(l—at — /3i*% where denoto tin? value <if the .ri^oiiitj- 
modulus at 0*^0., n its value at teinperiiitiri! i, anil 0, nh 

efficients the values of which for iron, eopiair, and lire m 

follows : — 

Table IX.— Valubb o? Coeff.icikmth in KoifLitAi.*sc..*ft*B mm- 

HULA FOB CHANOK OF RlOIDITr-M.OI)ULl7B HUE tl.l OIIANtlg 

OF Tbmfbratuee. 



a 

^ : 

Iron 

0-IHmi7 

o-doosao 

o-ooom 

(jocKxwxna 

0'(KK«KKm 

; : 

1 ; 

Ooppor 

Brass... 



"" JBd. CXLI. 1870, pp. BIO— 800; m iw«f. J«ir. ¥»!. i.. 

1870, pp. 481-«-.50B. 
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Table X. Effect of change of Temperature on Modulus 
OF Compressibility of Water, Alcohol, and Ether^'. 


Temp. 

Cent. 

Modulus of compressibility in million grammes 
weight per square centimetre. 

Authority. 

Water. 

Alcohol. 

Ether. 

0° 

20*6 

12-4 

9-5 

For water, 

1-5 

20‘2 

... 


Grass!, Aim. 

4T 

20*7 



de Ghiin., tome 

10*8 

21*5 



xxxi. (1851). 

13*4 

21-G 




14-0 

... 


8-07 

For ether and 

15*0 

... 

ii-4 


alcohol, 

18-0 

22*4 



Amaury and 

25 '0 

22-G 



Descamp, 

34-0 

22*8 



Compten .lien- 

43*0 

23*3 



dun, tonic xvii. 

53*0 

23*5 

1 



p. 15G4 (18G9). 


80. Tempering soft iron hy long-continued stress . — Preliminary 
experiments by Mr J. T. Bottomlcy towards tlic investigation 
promised in § 5 above have discovered a very remarkable property 
of soft iron wire respecting its ultimate tensile strength. Eight 
different specimens, tested by the gradual application of more and 
more weight within ten minutes of time in each case until the 
wire broke, bore from to 46 lbs. (average 45*2) just before break- 
ing, with elongations of from 17 per cent, to 22 per cent Another 
specimen left with 43 lbs. hanging on it for 24 hours, and then 
tested by the gradual addition of weights during 25 minutes till 
it broke, bore 49 Jibs, before breaking, with elongation of 15 per 
cent Another left for 3 days 11 hours 40 minutes with 43 lbs. hang- 
ing on it, and then tested by the gradual addition of weights during 
34 minutes till it broke, bore 51 Jibs, just before breaking, with 
elongation of 14*4 per cent. Another specimen of the same wire 
was set up with 40 lbs. hanging on it on the 5th of July, 1877, on 
the 6th of July 3 lbs. were added, on the 9th IJlb. more, and on 
the 10th I lb. more, making in all on this date 45 J lbs. Thence- 
forward day by day, with occasional intervals of two days or three 
days, the weight was increased first by half a pound at a time, and 
latterly by a quarter of a pound at a time, until on the 3rd of 
September the wire broke with 57J lbs. (elongation not recorded). 

* The modulus seems to be a minimmix near the temperature of maximum 
density. 

T. in. 


6 
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This gradual addition of wciglit, tliorcforc had inci-cii,^<-d lio- 
strength of the metal by 2()'7 per wMit. ! 

81. Experirmii's mde for thin article. — Tlicre arr iiiaiiy '•ub- 
jects in the theory of elasticity regarding which inhu'iiiaf i>*ii. !.* he 
obtained by experiment only, is greatly wanted. Sevs-nd <>1 tiu-w* 
have been pointed out above (§ 21), and while thi.^' arli.h- wan 
being put in type, experiments wiue made in the {diy^ieal lahera- 
tory of the University of (31a.sgow with a view of answering '■•iiu; 
of the questions proposed. Mr Donald MiFarlaru!, bc.sideH making 
the experiments referred to in §§ 8 and 21 ahovtj, inve.'^Hgatrd the 
effects of applying different amounts of pull to a .steid jiiaiiojor!*; 
wire which had been twisted to nearly its limits of olastieily, and 
which was kept twisted by means of a couple. Tin; re.sult H piov«-d 
a deviation from Hooke’s law by showing a diminnlioii of the 
torsional rigidity, of about TO per cent., produced by hanging a 
weight of 112 lbs. on the wire. Of this T2 per cent, is nr(“«(MuU.Hl 
for by elongation, and by shrinkage of the diaimder, leaving •+ per 
cent, of diminution of the rigidity-modulus. 

It was also found that when tlie wiro was tvvistml far Is-ymid 
its limits of elasticity, and then freed from torsional Ktnsss, a weigfifc 
hung on it caused it to untwist slightly. When the waiight was 
removed and reapplied again and again, the lower eiui of t in? wire 
always turned in the same direction as the |K;nua!u?nf. twist %vIm'H 
the weight was removed, and in the opposite direef ion whon it 
was applied. This result shows the doveloprnout of mtihit topic 
quality in the substance of the wire, according to whioh a ainall 
cube cut from any part of it far out from the axis, with t wo siih'S 
of the cube parallel to the length, and tho other two pairs of sides 
making angles of 45° with the length, would show diflhreut » asn- 
pressibilities in tho directions perpendicular to the l««l*im*»lion**4 
pairs of sides. 

Another very interesting result, discovered in tin.? «'ourxo of 
these experiments, was that when a length of five metros of the 
steel wire, with a weight of 39 lbs. hung upon it, was to 

the extent of 95 turns, it became gradually elongafttd to the 
extent of of the length of the wire; when farther twisted it 
began to shorten till, when 25 turns more had been given (i** «dl 
120 turns), tho weight had risen from ite lowest positiuti tlawigli 
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nearly of the length of the wire, so that the previous elonga- 
tion had been diminished by about J of its amount. 

Experiments were also made by Mr Andrew Gray and Mr 
Thomas Gray for the purpose of determining the effects of various 
amounts of permanent twist, in altering the rigidity-modulus and 
the Young's modulus of wires of copper, iron, and steel. A copper 
wire, of 3*15 metres length and T54 centimetre diameter, No. 17 
B.W.G., which had a rigidity-modulus of 442 million grammes per 
square centimetre to begin with, was found to have 420 after 10 
turns, showing a diminution in the modulus of of its own 
amount. The diminution went on rapidly until 100 turns of per- 
manent twist had been given, when the modulus was as low as 
385. The diminution of the modulus continued with further 
twist, but very slowly, up to 1225 turns, when the modulus was 
found to be 371, showing a diminution to the extent of 1/6 of its 
original value 1 There was little farther change until 1400 turns 
had been given, when the modulus began to increase. At 1525 
turns its value was 373, and at 1625 it was 377. Twenty turns 
more broke the wire before the torsional elasticity had been again 
determined. 

A piece of iron wire of nearly the same length (about three 
metres), but of smaller diameter (*087 centimetre), showed continued 
diminution of torsional rigidity as far as 1350 turns of permanent 
twist, when the diminution had amounted to 14 per cent, of the 
primitive value; 36 turns more broke the wire before another 
determination of torsional rigidity had been made. 

The steel pianoforte wire also showed a diminution of torsional 
rigidity with permanent twist, and (as did the copper wire) showed 
first a diminution and then a slight augmentation. The amount 
of the diminution in the steel wire was enormously greater than 
jhe surprisingly great amount which had been discovered in the 
jopper wire, and the ultimate augmentation was considerably 
greater in the steel than what it had been in the copper before 
upture. Thus after 473 turns of permanent twist the torsional 
Qodulus had dimiuished from 751 million grammes per square 
entimetre to 414 1 95 more turns of permanent twist augmented 
he rigidity from 414 to 430, and when farther twisted the wire 
roke before another observation had beerx made. The vibrator 

sed in these experiments was a cylinder of lead weighing 56 lbs., 

a 
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wliicli was kept hanging on ilu‘ wiiv whilo it was firing 
and in fact during tin; wlmlc of ahout I (Mf hours iVoin I hr ht giiiiiing 
of the experiment till the win; broke, oxerpt on two otva>ioiis for 
a few minutes, wliilo the top tastmung vvhieh had, givni wuy wan 
being resoldcrcd. The period of vibration was aii|4iii«*iil»’d from 
39-375 seco.iids to 51*9 sectoinls by tin.' twist, llir win' ioi.tk llm 
twist very irregularly, some pJirtH not l.it'girndng lo hhiwv sigiis ol 
permanent twist till near the (nd of the experiment. 

In two specimens of copper wire «»! tin* sante leifglh ami gauge 
as those described above, tlm Youngs inoiluhis wirs f.amd to be 
increased 10 per cent, by 100 turnH of piTniunent twist. 

Five metres of the steel piaiioforte wire, bearing a weiglif, of 
39 lbs., was, in one of Mr JVTFaiiane's expiidment.^. twintiol 121) 
turns, and then allowed to untwist, ititd *IH| liirir?^ emip' nut, 
leaving the wire in equilibrium with Hl| turir^i of jieriiiaiieiit 
Its Young’s modulus was then found not to difllfr iy4 iiiinrh its 
J per cent, from the value it had befon; the win* wii« t wii^tr'il, 

MATHEMATICAL TIlEOllY OF EI.ASTIOITY 
PaXIT I— On STiUWHKH AND BTIlAINHt. 

Chaptexi I . — hiitial Defmilmm and Earplmimimm. 

Dei^ I. A stress is an ecpiilibratiiig appliciitioii of force to 

a body. 

Cob. The stress on any part of a body in e«|tiililiriiiiii will 
thus signify the force which it experiericeH friirti flu* riinttor 
touching that part all round, whether entirifiy hytiiogeiieciiii witli 
itself, or only so across a portion of its bDUtidirtg 

Def. 2. A strain is any definite alteriiiiiiii of form or diiiieii- 

sions experienced by a solid. 

* The substance of Chaps, i.—xvi. of Ihli of tliii prrwfttl itrliclri wii 
before the Boyal Bocioty on April 24, IBSII, aud wag iitililiiilwjii ifi III* Tmmmikm 
for that year. Chapter xvii,, contamiug the mallMJitiEtiial f4 Watitu ii Hi 

aeolotropio or isotropic elastic solid, i« new. 

t These terms were first definitively introdnetMl iiiki lii« Tiirory fd ti| 

Bankine, and have been found very valuabk in writing mt llii' I| mill Im 

seal that there is a slight deviation from d«,li«iliriii uf ilir Wf$t4 

It is here applied to the direct action ox|>erifiri 0 isrl by a kwly from llir uririii#! 

it, and not, as proposed by 1 m, to theotatie roactbii of tlw bi^iy wnl 

to that action. 
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luicl run-«*H af thr fivi» 

of a. win* <»r rud nf any .suliHtaarr a if, 

A. body prossoii of|ua!ly all nauul- ■ for iu,^tanof% any tua:-w tunrhi-d 
by air on all Hidi*.s— «*x*j>orioiif'o8 a Htro>H. A atono in a loiiliiin^ 
expfjrionooH Hfross if it in proHsot! up-tai by otht-r or by any 

parts <'«f tin* strnrtnna in (‘oiitarf with it. Any part of a rout inioam 
soliil mass, simply rostiiio «»ii a lixod l^aso, o\porioiM'»’M 
from fbo -HU rrouiH' lint ’4 parts in ooirMoquiin'o <->f tln-ir wri^bt. llio 
ditibroni |>artH «»f a Hliii» in a Insavy sou oxporifitfo from 

which they an* I’Xoinpf.: whou tho watrr is nmoMth. 

If a roil of any Hubsta.noo limum' ^'ith*'r ioaorr or shorter, it is 
said to .c*xpr*rioiir*o a strain. If a body be uiilb»rmly e«.»iti!en:4ed 
in all direr! ions it expoririieoH a straim If a i-ilMUo, a hoam^ ur 
a mass of mi'tal in a lHiiliiiii’4. or in a pieee of fraim*wor}v, hr'eMiiii-'i 
condmisftd or dilated in any dirertion, or heuf. or twbitfd, or 
distortcsl hi any way, it is said to oxp**ri*iire a strain, to bei'oine 
Btrainrd, or often in r«uiimoi4 lan^uaye, simply "'to si rain/* A ■■4ii|« 
is said to strain if in launrhiiinn e-»r winm worhine in n fioavy 
sea, the dillerent parts of it oxporiene*' relativ*’ motions, 

CflAmca IL - Hfremm umt SintiuM, 

1)KF. I. A slresH hi Mi-id lo III- hoim»^n-neonH thrMii^he.iiif a tp-aly 
when ecpiiil ant! simihir ppiriions of the body^ wiiti rori'rsjwiiif|iii_|| 
lira.?.H piiriilh-d, oxjM'rienre eipia! and pandlel pre.H,hiiros *=ir 
on cmTeMpomliriK id«'imiits of their snrfart^H. 

(]filL I, Wliefi a b'wiy In siibjerfisl to any }it»in*-*ip*nemn^' 
the iiiiiiiiiil fiii^ioii or pressure lieiwoen tie* p-art.s of it mi two 
Bides of liny fdainx iiiiiotiiit.‘i !.*» ihi-’ Hame unit »4* mirfai'e iw 

that betw'eiai the piiriM on the two Mi*ieH nf anv paralhd plan*"* iiiit| 
the ffiriner ieiiBinii eir fmrallel to the liit.t«-r, 

Dkr 2. A Htmhi h mid to }#«^ hoiiio^j»'iieoii.«. iliroiigliniit ii t.ioi|%% 
or tli'C! holly in wiid l« t>«" fioiiio^iaieosi.^dy Bfriiitiml, %%diori mjiiiil mini 
siniiliir |»rti«iifi, willi eorres^poipliiiM jmrji.Ileh e^i|iiT"ieiire |■^■ljl|l|| 
and fiiinilur iiltitraiioiis of tImummmH, 

(kill. L All ilif^ |iiirlirlf*i4 of ilm ta«fy in |t»milel fiiftne.« roiiiiiiii 

in piiridlrl plaiies, itlifmi I lie fn^ly ti«itt«igeiittoitiily »triiiiie;«i in 
any way, 

/sVnw/iewo-"A ioiig iitiifortii r*^l Jf pnllnl fitlifir lomlr'ii 
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with a weight, will experience a uniform strain, except near its 
ends, where there will be a sensible heterogeneousness of the 
strain, because of the end attachments, or other circumstances 
preventing the ends from shrinking or expanding laterally to the 
same extent as the middle does. 

A piece of cloth held in a plane, and distorted so that a warp 
and woof, instead of being perpendicular to one another, become 
two sets of parallels cutting one another obliquely, experiences 
a homogeneous strain. The strain is heterogeneous as to intensity, 
from the axis to the surface of a cylindrical wire under torsion, 
and heterogeneous as to direction in different positions in a circle 
round the axis. 

Chapter III . — On the Distribution of Force in a Stress, 

Theorem. — In every homogeneous stress there is a system of 
three rectangular planes, each of which is perpendicular to the 
direction of the mutual force between the parts of the body on its 
two sides. 

For let P (X), P (F), P (Z) denote the components, parallel to 
X, F, Z, any three rectangular lines of reference, of the force 

experienced per unit of surface at 
any portion of the solid bounded 
by a plane parallel to ( F, X) ; Q (X), 
Q (F), Q (Z), the corresponding 
components of the force experienced 
by any surface of the solid parallel 
to(X,X); andP(X),P(F),P(X), 
those of the force at a surface 
parallel to (X, F). Now, by con- 
sidering the equilibrium of a cube 
of the solid with faces parallel to 
the planes of reference (fig. 15), we 
see that the couple of forces Q {Z) on its two faces perpendicular 
to F is balanced by the couple of forces P ( F) on the faces per- 
pendicular to Z. Hence we must have 

Q(X) = P(F). 

Similarly it is seen that 

B(Z)=P(^) 
aad P(F) = Q(Z). 
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For the sake of brevity, these pairs of equal quantities (being 
tangential forces respectively perpendicular to X, Y, Z) may be 
denoted by T{X), T{Y\ T{Z\ 

Consider a tetrahedral portion of the body (surrounded it may 
be with continuous solid) contained within three planes A, B, 0, 
through a point 0 , parallel to the planes of the pairs of lines of 
reference, and a fourth plane K cutting these at angles a, /3, y 
respectively; so that as regards the areas of the different sides 
we shall have 

j 4 = X cos a, B = X cos /3, (7 = K cos 7 . 

The forces actually experienced by the sides B, 0 have nothing 
to balance them except the force actually experienced by K, 
Hence those three forces must have a single resultant, and the 
force on K must be equal and opposite to it. If, therefore, the 
force on K per unit of surface be denoted by F and its direction 
cosines by Z, m, n, we have 

F ,K .l^P{X)A^-T{Z)B+T{Y)C, 

F , K {Z) A ^ Q(Y) B {X) C, 

F. K.n=^T{Y)A + T{X)B^R(Z)C, 

and, by the relations between the cases stated above, we deduce 
Fl — P (X) cos a -f T {Z) cos yS H- T (F) cos 7 , 

Fm = T (Z) cos a +• Q (F) cos -h T{X) cos 7 , 

Fn = T{Y) cos a + T(X) cos/3 + B {Z) cos 7 . 

Hence the problem of finding (a, /?, 7 ), so that the force F (I, m, n) 
may be perpendicular to it, will be solved by substituting cos a, 
cos yS, cos 7 for Ij m, n in these equations. By the elimination of 
cos a, cos jS, cos 7 from the three equations thus obtained, we have 
the well-known cubic determinantal equation, of which the roots, 
necessarily real, lead, when no two of them are equal, to one and 
; only one system of three rectangular axes having the stated 

property. 

f'’ Def. The three lines thus proved to exist for every possible 

homogeneous stress are called its axes. The planes of their pairs 
are called its Normal Planes; the mutual forces between parts of 
the body separated by these planes, or the forces on portions of 
the bounding surface parallel to them, are called the Principal 
Tensions. 
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(Ion. 1. The Prin<n]'>al Tc*nsiuiiH of f.lii* arr^ tlio r>f 

tlie (lct(‘nninant cubit’ rcfcrrc<l to in the* donionHiraf loti. 

Con. 2. If a Htr<‘.ss bt* .spreiiiod bj tbu iir»ta,fiou PiX), %h\, 
(txplainoil abc»v(a its NonnaJ Planes an? tla* priuripal pianos of tbe* 
Hurface^ e)f the* scconcl (l(»gn*<’ whose* e»q!ealion is 

P(X)X'^+ Q{V) iKZ)//^^ rnx) rz 

^tT{Y)zx^vrr(Z)XY .. 

anel its PriiH’i|)uI TtuiHioiis are* ctcpial in thi* ri*(*i}»rf«*als of tbi! 
Hcpuin.*H erf the* h’U^tii!^ eef tin* He*liii- jirilie’ipiil ax«‘S e»f tli** sairir* 
Hurffice^ fejiiantitioH wbiedi are* uf*g?ifive* eef rouiw* for tin* priiicipnl 
a-xis eer axfs which elo ue>i cut the* surface, wbiai tb<* surfaci* is a 
byperbole>i(l of euie^ or of two sbe*<*ts). 

CcHi. *1. Tlio tdlipHoie! wlnme e*e]UiitiorE refern^ei to ihe rect- 
angular axoK e>f a stress, is 

(1 2c^F)X^ + (1 ^ 2cr?) (I ttI!)Z^^ I, 

wli(?ro P\ (P If ebamte.* ihti prineupul teumiotis, and a nny ififinilcly 
Hinall (|uantity, repnmynt^ the sfrem, iti tin* felbrnuiig timmwr 

Freun any point P in tin* siirfma* of ibo olIi|iwiifi ilraw a line 
in tlui tange*ni plane** half-way novarels ibi* peiint ivhcro tliis 
plants is cut by a pcrpeunlie’iilar to it tiiroiigli flic I’eiilri* ; itiiel 
frean tbee e*n<l of tlio tirst-inontionce! lirn? draw ii riidial line to 
rncc'i lln* surface ed' a sphere* of tinii railiiis coneauitrie ivitli llie? 
c:flii|)HoieL dlit* telisieUi at- this peuiit of l!ie» surfiiee* of ii sjilif*re* of 
the Holifl is in tin* lino freon it to poiiil I'*; am! its ariieeiii:il 
per unit of snriace is <*«|ua! t.«» the lengtli «if lliiit iiiliriilely sfiiiill 
line, divieied by e. 

(Joe. 4. Any stress is fidly s|H*cifiit*.! by m% vva, its 

three priiic'ipa] tensieitis (/% (J, if ), mid llirei? aiigbns (0, or 

tlirciu numerical ejuantities eepuviilont ici the niin? eliri?idi«iii e*i«iiiei 
s|>ecifying its axes, 

(JliAFrEii IV'.— On the IHMtributmn of Jimpiutimimi in m MridfL 

PliOF. L In evi*ry Inemogencfoiis stniiti iniy ffirt of tint ni'ilitl 
bounded by rin ellipsoid renitainH bciiiiiili:?d by iiii ifilipiiiiil. 

For nil, pnrtides of the ttilid in ii pluiK* riffiifiiii in ii |ilaie% mid 
two {mmilal flmmn remiiin piiraliiiL Corist‘i|iieiitly r.tery system «»f 
eoiijugiite dminetml plnnes #jf iiri ellifisoiil f#f Ihr fiolitl, ridiiiii the 
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property of conjugate diametral planes with reference to the 
altered curve surface containing the same particles. This altered 
surface is therefore an ellipsoid. 

Peop. 2. There is a single system (and only a single system, 
except in the cases of symmetry) of three rectangular planes for 
every homogeneous strain, which remain at right angles to one 
another in the altered solid. 

Def. 1. These three planes are called the normal planes of 
the strain, or simply the strain-normals. Their lines of intersection 
are called the axes of the strain. The elongations of the solid per 
unit of length along these axes, or perpendicular to these planes, 
are called the Principal Elongations of the strain. 

JRemark. The preceding propositions and definitions are not 
limited to infinitely small strains, but are applicable to whatever 
extent the body may be strained. 

Peop. 3. If a body, while experiencing an infinitely small 
strain, be held with one point fixed, and the normal planes of the 
strain parallel to three fixed rectangular planes through the point 
0, a sphere of the solid of unit radius having this point for its 
centre becomes, when strained, an ellipsoid whose equation, referred 
to the strain-normals through 0, is 

(1 ~ 2cr) + (1 - 2y) ^ -f (1 ~ 2z) - 1, 

if os, y, z denote the elongations of the solid per unit of length, in 
the directions respectively perpendicular to these three planes; 
and the position, on the surface of this ellipsoid, attained by any 
particular point of the solid, is such that if a lino be drawn in the 
tangent plane, half-way to the point of intersection of this plane 
with a perpendicxilar from the centre, a radial line drawn through 
its extremity cuts the primitive spherical surface in the primitive 
position of that point. 

Cor. 1. For every stress, there is a certain infinitely small 
strain, and conversely, for every infinitely small strain, there is a 
certain stress, so related that if, while the strain is being acquired, 
the centre and the strain-normals through it are unmoved, the 
absolute displacements of particles belonging to a spherical surface 
of the solid represent, in intensity (according to a definite con- 
vention as to units for the representation of force by lines) and in 
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00 

dInTiion, the f()rc(^ (nTUniKu! as t«» y, hi aiiiHiiijf pvr unit, 

of area) ciXp(*ricoi(ted. by the enrleseii sphere of tlif* s*»lid'. at the 
cliflbreat parts of its surfaet*, when snhjert.ed tii tin* stri*ss. 

ikm, 2. Any strain is fnlly specified hy six ipianfitieH, viz., its 
thnu^ principa,! eloneathais, and tliree anodes (Jl, tp, or nine 
direction cosinins, {spiivalent to fhrei* iiidepi*ndt‘iii qiiantitifH 
spcitafyine its axtis. 

Dhf. 2. A .sfresH and an infinifely small sfrain related in fho 
rnanmn’ dfdined in CV>r. I of IVoji. ‘I a.hovi% are said in hi* tin* 
sann^ (dlipSidd hy ineans of which the ilitif rihiitioii f»f 

forcaj ()ver the mirfm’e lif a Hp}if*re of niiif nnliuH is represented in 
onti casit, ancl by ineaim of which the diHplaeiom’iits of partieles 
fnan the spherical Hurfaet* arr* shown in thi* other, may lie called 
the gcaanetritail type of either. 

Coe. Any strcHS- or Hiriun-fyiie i.s fnlly spiadfied by ybr ^}llar^ 
titles, viz., two ratios hetwa‘c*n its principal strains or elongniioiis 
ancl three fjnantitieH specifying ilie angular position of its an^a 

ClfAl'^TEE V. (Jimditiom itf Perfert (hmmmmw hiimeu 

and Htrmm» 

Dkf. L Two Hf ressrm an* said to lie eoinciderii in ilirertion, nr 
to be perfectly coticiTrent, wlimi they only dilTer in iibsifhite tnagiii- 
tnde. The mmm relative desigiiatioim iirtt apjiiiisl l<> iwn stniliii 
differing from one aiiolluT only in iihwdiitss tnngiiiliide. 

Colt If two strcMses or two siriiiiis differ tiy cine liidrig 
to the otliiT, timy may he mid to lat negatively eoiiieidf^rit in 
direction, or to Imi directly opposed or directly coiiiimry hi ofit! 
anotlier, 

Dkr 2, When a homogeneoiis «lr«»ss i« siicti, llint llie iifirrfial 
C 0 ni|Him*nt of the miitiml force Imtiveeii tln^ fwirts of flie hfwly im 
the two sidcm of any }>lane whatever ttiroiigli it, is }irojM#rtiiiiiiil to 
the iingmeritatiori of distance laitwecfii tint satrie plfiiP^ find iiiiother 
parallel to it and initially at unit di^itiinco, due l«i ii rortniii 
stein expitrienml by the mmc* Inwly, the stress anti thi* are 

mid to be perfectly conciirrent ; alio to ks coiiirid#^iil in dirr*etii4o 
The body it mid to Im yielding citptctly lo a to it, 

whan it is a«%{iiiring a stein tliiii related to tlni sircsn; atid in 
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the same circumstances, the stress is said to be working directly 
on the body, or to be acting in the same direction as the strain. 

Cor. 1. Perfectly concurrent stresses and strains are of the 
same type. 

Cor. 2. If a strain is of the same type as the stress, its reverse 
will be said to be negatively of the same type, or to be directly 
opposed to the strain. A body is said to be working directly 
against a stress applied to it when it is acquiring a strain directly 
opposed to the stress ; and in the same circumstances, the matter 
round the body is said to bo yielding directly to the reactive stress 
of the body upon it. 

Chapter VI. — Orthogonal Stresses and Strains, 

Def. 1. A stress is said to act right across a strain, or to act 
orthogonally to a strain, or to be orthogonal to a strain, if work is 
neither done upon nor by the body in virtue of the action of the 
stress upon it while it is acquiring the strain. 

Def. 2. Two stresses are said to be orthogonal when either 
coincides in direction with a strain orthogonal to the other. 

Def. 3. Two strains are said to be orthogonal when either 
coincides in direction with a stress orthogonal to the other. 

Examples. — (1) A uniform cubical compression, and any strain 
involving no alteration of volume, are orthogonal to one another. 

(2) A simple extension or contraction in parallel lines unac- 
companied by any transverse extension or contraction, that is, “ a 
simple longitudinal strain,” is orthogonal to any similar strain in 
lines at right angles to those parallels. 

(3) A simple longitudinal strain is orthogonal to a simple 
tangential strain*” in which the sliding is parallel to its direction 
or at right angles to it. 

(4) Two infinitely small simple tangential strains in the same 
planef, with their directions of sliding mutually inclined at an 
angle of 45®, axe orthogonal to one another, 

* That ig, a homoganeous strain in which all the particles in one plane remain 
fixed, and other particles are displaced paraUel to this plane. 

t “ The plane of a simple tangential strain,” or the plane of distortion in a 
simple tangential strain, is a plane perpendicular to that of the particles supposed 
to be held fixed, and parallel to the lines of displacement of the others. 
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(5) An infinitely siiiall siniijli* taui^rnif ia! afnyn in MriliiinMiini 
to every infinitely small sinipi<‘ lan| 4 «'iilial .strain, in a plaiii* 
parallel to its plane of sliding e»r jii*i|i«iidieiilar !•♦ its limt nf 
sliding. 

Chaptee Yn.~(hmpmiinm ami Ikmhtiinu iifHin:mi€Mnmi 
uf Siraim, 

Any numlxT of HininltiiiH-'uusly applied 
are e(|uivaleni to a singlf* Imnmgeni’oiis whadi faHi'd tlifir 

, resultant. Any number of Hiiperinij.«.i.H«il ?4rai!ei iiri* 

equivalent to a single InuiiogoiiooiiH :4raiii, lulinifidv 

small strains may be indepemlmiUy ; and in wliat 

follows it will be uniformly uiidersti^Mi iliat the iif 

are infinitely small, unIeH.s the eonfriiry is HtiitiiL 

E(€amplM,—(l) A strain c'on^i.Hf ing simp!y of in otie 

set of parallel Iim‘S, and a strain I’onsi.Hfing uf rtpial rMiiirarf imi 
in a direction at right angh's to it, apjdiesi t<igrtlp-r, ii 

single strain, of tbe kind wbicb that lieseribr'il in Kxiiiiijd** Mj «if 
the pri'Xjeding ehapic*r (Vl) is mdnui iiifiiiitidj ■Hiiialb iiini m ralli'ii 
a plane distorthm, or a Him|iie dislorfioii. It In 
called a Himjde tangential Ktrain, and wheii so fTiiimdiixil, itg jihini;* 
of sliding may be, reganled an eitlpT of fin* {i!iiiie.:i4 tii^rrling fJii* 
angles betweam planes m^rmal to the lines of ftie longi- 

tudinal straina 

(2) Any two simpli? distoriiotw in ime pkno iriny bf« reiliicreii 
to a single sim|de clistortiori in tin? sniiii! plaiie, 

(3) Two simple distortions not in llw miiiie {iliinr^ Imvi* fhr 
their resultoit a strain whieb is ii dist«irti*iti iiiiareiniipfiiiii'd by 
change of volumcqand which miiy la* milfxi a roiiipminfl 4tnh*tlmi, 

(4) Three equal longiitidiiiiil elraigfiliciiis or roiehiwutioii^ ill 
throe directions at right angles In mu annlher are eqiiii^iiioiit t*i 
a single dilatation or eomhmiiaiioii cajitnl iti all dirrrti#iri«, The 
single stress equivalent to three eqiifd toiiioip or im^mmrn in 
dircictions at right angles to one aiiotlier m m iiigalivi* m 
pressure ecpial in all directions, 

{B) If a certain stre««, or iiifniitidy siiinil f^traiii, he flefiiinl 
(Chapter HL Uor. 3, or (jhapter iv.,) nb'ivo by the 

(1 + A)X^^ (1 + M) FV (1 + /i rX I EXX t FsX F - I, 
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and another stress or infinitely small strain by the ellipsoid 

(1 + A')X^ + (1+ JS') + (1 + 0')Z^+ U F.2r+ E'ZX-V FXY== 1, 

where A, By G, D, E, F, &c., are all infinitely small, their resultant 
stress or strain is that represented by the ellipsoid 

(1 + A + A')X^+ {l+B^B')Y^+-(l-hG+ C')Z^ + {D + JD') YZ 

+ {E+ E')ZX Hh {F+F')XY^ 1. 

Chapter VIIL — Specification of Strains and Stresses hy their 
Components according to chosen Types. 

Prop. Six stresses or six strains of six distinct arbitrarily 
chosen types may bo determined to fulfil the condition of having 
a given stress or a given strain for their resultant, provided those 
six types are so chosen that a strain belonging to any one of them 
cannot be the resultant of any strains whatever belonging to the 
others. 

For, just six independent parameters being required to express 
any stress or strain whatever, the resultant of any set of stresses 
or strains may be made identical with a given stress or strain by 
fulfilling six equations among the parameters which they involve ; 
and therefore the magnitudes of six stresses or strains belonging 
to the six arbitrarily chosen types may be determined, if their 
resultant be assumed to be identical with the given stress or 
strain. 

Cor. Any stress or strain may be numerically specified in 
terms of numbers expressing the amounts of six stresses or strains 
of six arbitrarily chosen types which have it for their resultant. 

Types arbitrarily chosen for this purpose will be called types 
of reference. The specifying elements of a stress or vstrain will 
be called its components according to types of reference. The 
specifying elements of a strain may also be called its co-ordinates, 
with reference to the chosen types. 

Examples. — (1) Six strains in each of which one of the six 
edges of a tetrahedron of the solid is elongated while the others 
remain unchanged, may be used as types of reference for the 
specification of any kind of strain or stress. The ellipsoid repre- 
senting any one of those six types will have its two circular 
sections parallel to the faces of the tetrahedron which do not 
contain the stretched side. 
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(2) Six strains consisting, any one of them, of an infinitely 
small alteration either of one of the three edges, or of one of the 
three angles between the faces, of a parallelepiped of the solid, 
while the other five angles and edges remain unchanged, may be 
taken as types of reference, for the specification of either stresses 
or strains. In some cases, as for instance in expressing the pro- 
bable elastic properties of a crystal of Iceland spar, it might 
possibly be convenient to use an oblique parallelepiped for such 
a system of types of reference; but more frequently it will be 
convenient to adopt a system of types related to the deformations 
of a cube of the solid. 

Chapter, IX . — Orthogonal Types of Reference, 

Def. a normal system of types of reference is one in which 
the strains or stresses of the different types are all six mutually 
orthogonal (fifteen conditions). A normal system of types of 
reference may also be called an orthogonal system. The elements 
specifying, with reference to such a system, any stress or strain, 
will be called orthogonal components or orthogonal co-ordinates. 

Examples. — (1) The six types described in Example (2) of 
Chapter viii. are clearly orthogonal, if the parallelepiped referred 
to is rectangular. Three of these are simple longitudinal exten- 
sions, parallel to the three sets of rectangular edges of the paral- 
lelepiped. The remaining three are plane distortions parallel to 
the faces, their axes bisecting the angles between the edges. They 
constitute the system of types of reference uniformly used hitherto 
by writers on the theory of elasticity. 

(2) The six strains in which a spherical portion of the solid is 
changed into ellipsoids having the following equations — 

X^^Y^^Z^-\^FXY=l, 

are of the same kind as those considered in the preceding example, 
and therefore constitute a normal system of types of reference. 
The resultant of the strains specified, according to those equations, 
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by the elements A, B, G, Z>, E, F, is a strain in which the sphere 
becomes an ellipsoid whose equation — see above, Chapter vii. 
Ex. (5) — is 

(1 + A)X^ + {1+B) + (1 + (7) DYZ-^ EZX + FXY^ 1. 

(3)^ A compression equal in all directions (I.), three simple 
distortions having their planes at right angles to one another and 
their axesf bisecting the angles between the lines of intersection 
of these planes (II.), (IIL), (IV.), any simple or compound distor- 
tion consisting of a combination of longitudinal strains parallel to 
those lines of intersections (V.), and the distortion (VI.), consti- 
tuted from the same elements which is orthogonal to the last, 
afford a system of six mutually orthogonal types which will be 
used as types of reference below in expressing the elasticity of 
cubically isotropic solids. (Compare Chapter x. Example 7 below.) 

Chapter X. — On the Measurement of Strains and Stresses. 

Def. 1. Strains of any types are said to be to one another in 
the same ratios as stresses of the same types respectively, when 
any particular plane of the solid acquires, relatively to another 
plane parallel to it, motions in virtue of those strains which are 
to one another in the same ratios as the normal components of 
the forces between the parts of the solid on the two sides of 
either plane due to the respective stresses. 

Def. 2. The magnitude of a stress and of a strain of the same 
type are quantities, which, multiplied one by the other, give the 
work done on unity of volume of a body acted on by the stress 
while acquiring the strain. 

Cor. 1 . If ocy y, z, 77 , f denote orthogonal components of a 
certain strain, and if P, Qj It, 8, 2\ O denote components, of the 
same type respectively, of a stress applied to a body while ac- 
quiring that strain, the work done upon it per unit of its volume 
will be 

+ gy + liz^S^^Tri + Ut 

^ This example, as well as (7) of Chapter X., (5) of Chapter XI., and the example 
of Chapter XII., are intended to prepare for the application of the theoiy of 
Principal Elasticities to cubically and spherically isotropic bodies, in Part II., 
Chapter XV. 

t The “axes of a simple distortion’^ axe the lines of its two component longi- 
tudinal strains. 
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Cor. 2 . The condition that two strains or stresses specified by 
{co, y, z, 7), f) and {x\ y' , z, rj', in terms of a normal system 
of types of reference, may he orthogonal to one another is 

XX + yy 4- zz' + + tjt)' -f- = 0. 

Cor. 3 . The magnitude of the resultant of two, three, four» 
five or six mutually orthogonal strains or stresses is equal to the 
square root of the sum of their squares. For if P, Q, &c., denote 
several orthogonal stresses, and F the magnitude of their resultant; 
and X, 2 /, &c., a set of proportional strains of the same types re- 
spectively, and r the magnitude of the single equivalent strain, 
the resultant stress and strain will be of one type, and therefore 
the work done by the resultant stress will be Fr. But the amounts 
done by the several components will be Px^ Qy^ &c., and therefore 

Ft = Px + Qj/ + &c. 

Now we have, to express the proportionality of the stresses and 
strains, 

^ = « = 

X y T 

Each member must be equal to 

P^+Q^-f&c. . 

P^ + Qy + &c. ' 

and also equal to 

Px 4- Qy + &c. 

+ 2/* 4 - &c. 

XT ^ P^4” Q* 4" &C. X* X • 772 T)2 I 0 

Hence, — = ^ , which gives F —P + Q &c., 

r XT 

F Fr 

and - = -z n — 5— , which gives r —(F &c. 

T aj^4-y 4-&C. ^ ^ 

Cor. 4. A definite stress of some particular type chosen arbi- 
trarily may be called unity; and then the numerical reckoning of 
all strains and stresses becomes perfectly definite. 

Dee. 3 . A uniform pressure or tension in parallel lines, 
amounting in intensity to the unit of force per unit of area normal 
to it, will be called a stress of unit magnitude, and will be reckoned 
as positive when it is tension, and negative when pressure. 

Exomples. — (1) Hence the magnitude of a simple longitudinal 
strain, in which lines of the body parallel to a certain direction 
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experience elongation to an extent bearing the ratio ic to their 
original dimensions, must he called k, 

(2) The magnitude of the single stress equivalent to three 
simple pressures in directions at right angles to one another each 
unity is — \/3 ; a uniform compression in all directions of unity 
per unit of surface is a negative stress equal to sJZ in absolute 
value. 


(3) A uniform dilatation in all directions, in which lineal 

dimensions are augmented in the ratio 1 : 1 -h a?, is a strain equal 
in magnitude to or a uniform ''cubic expansion” A" is a 

strain equal to . 

(4) A stress compounded of unit pressure in one direction and 
an equal tension in a direction at right angles to it, or which is 
the same thing, a stress compounded of two balancing couples of 
unit tangential tensions in planes at angles of 45° to the direction 
of those forces, and at right angles to one another amounts in 
magnitude to 

(5) A strain compounded of a simple longitudinal extension x 
and a simple longitudinal condensation of equal absolute value,, 
in a direction perpendicular to it, is a strain of magnitude 

or, which is the same thing (if cr^2x), a simple distortion such 
that the relative motion of two planes at unit distances parallel 
to either of the planes bisecting the angles between the two 
planes mentioned above is a motion a parallel to themselves, is 

a strain amounting in magnitude to ■ 


<r 

V2' 


(6) If a strain be such that a sphere of unit radius in the 
body becomes an ellipsoid whose equation is 
(1 ~ A)Z^+ (1 -- B) (1 ^ C)Z^--DYZ- EZX^ FXY=- 1, 
the values of the component strains corresponding, as explained in 
Example (2) of Chap. ix. above, to the different coefficients 
respectively, are 

\B, IG, 

For the components corresponding to A, B, 0 are simple longi- 
tudinal strains, in which diameters of the sphere along the axes 
of co-ordinates become elongated from 2 to 2 + ^, 2 + A 2-hCf 
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respectively; jD is a distortion in which diameters in the plane 
bisecting the angles YOZ and Y' OZ, become respectively 
elongated and contracted from 2 to 2 -h -ID, and from 2 to 2 — JD; 
and so for the others. Hence, if we take w, y, z, r), ^to denote the 
magnitudes of six component strains, according to the orthogonal 
system of types described in Examples (1) and (2) of Chap. ix. 
above, the resultant strain equivalent to them will be one in 
which a sphere of unit radius in the solid becomes an ellipsoid 
whose equation is 

(1 ~ 2^)X^+ (1 - 2y)F^ f (1 - 2^)^^-- 2^/2(^^Z+ yZX^ ^XY) = 1, 
and its magnitude will be 

(7) The specifications, according to the system of reference 
used in the preceding Example, of the unit strains of the six 
orthogonal types defined in Example (3) of Chap. ix. are respec- 
tively as follows : — 


X 

y 

z 

1 


r 

(I.) 

1 

V3 

1 

V3 

1 

V3 

0 

0 

0 

(II.) 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

(III.) 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

(IV.) 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

a) 

1 

m 

n 

0 

0 

0 

(VI.) 

1' 

m' 

n' 

0 

0 

0 


where Z, m, n, l\ w', ti' denote quantities fulfilling the following 
conditions : — 

P + -fn® =1, 

I +m +n =0, 

ZZ'-h mm + 0, 

1/ '\-m -j- = 0. 

(8) If (1 - 2eP)Z^-i- (1 - 2eQ) (1 - 2eB)Z^ 

- 2e V2 {8YZ+ TZX+ UXY) = 1, 

be the equation of the ellipsoid representing a certain stress,, the 
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amount of work done by this stress, if applied to a body while 
acquiring the strain represented by the equation in the preceding 
example (7), will be 

Con. Hence, if variables X, F, Z be transformed to any other 
set (X\ Y\ Z') fulfilling the condition of being the co-ordinates 
of the same point, referred to another system of rectangular axes, 
the coefficients x, ?/, z, &c., &c., in two homogeneous quad- 

ratic functions of three variables, 

(1 ~ 2^) (1 - 2y) r^4- (1 ~ %z) ^^-2^/2 {^YZ + 'nZX 4- fXF) 

and 

(1-2^JX^+(1 -^2y,) F^+ {l-2z^)Z^^2^2{lYZ+v^ZXHJY), 

and the corresponding coefficients x\ y, z , &c., x'y ?//, z', &c., in 
these functions transformed to x, y , z , will be so related that 

y'y' + f + vv, + tTh 

or the function vVy-^ fhe coefficients is 

an invariant ” for linear transformations fulfilling the conditions 
of transformation from one to another set of rectangular axes. 

Since y + z and y^+^y clearly invariants also, it follows 
that AA^+ BB^+ GG^+ 2DD^-{' 2EE^‘i- 2FF^ is an invariant func- 
tion of the coefficients of the two quadratics 

^X^+ PF^+ 2DYZ+ 2EZX+ 2FXY 
and ^^X^+P^F^-h C,Z^+2DYZ+2E,ZX + 2F,XY, 

jij 

which it is easily proved to be by direct transformation. i 

This is the simplest form of the algebraic theorem of invaiiance 
with which we are concerned. 

Chapter XL — On Imperfect Concurrences of Two Stress or Strain 

Types, 

Def. 1. The concurrence of any stresses cxr strains of two 
stated types, is the proportion which the work done, when a body 
of unit volume experiences a stress of either type while acquiring 
a strain of the other, bears to the product of the numbers measur- 
ing the stress and strain respectively. 

Cor. 1. In orthogonal resolution of a stress or strain, its com- 
ponent of any stated type, is equal to its own amount multiplied 

7—2 
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by its concurrence with that type; or the stress or strain of a 
stated type which, along with another or others orthogonal to it, 
have a given stress or strain for their resultant, is equal to the 
amount of the given stress or strain reduced in the ratio of its 
concurrence with that stated type. 

Cor. 2. The concurrence of two coincident stresses or strains 
is unity ; or a perfect concurrence is numerically equal to unity. 

Cor. 3. The concurrence of two orthogonal stresses and strains 
is zero. 

Cor. 4. The concurrence of two directly opposite stresses or 
strains is — 1. 

Cor. 5. If x, z, y, ^ are orthogonal components of any 
strain or stress r, its concurrences with the types of reference are 
respectively 

? ^ f I 5 I' 

7* * X ^ 7* ^ 7* ^ rp ^ ry* ^ 

where 

r = (cc^ + 3 /^ + 4- 

Cor. 6. The mutual concurrence of two stresses or strains is 
mm'+ nn'+XXf+ vv\ 

if I, m, n, \ fjL, V denote the concurrences of one of them with six 
orthogonal types of reference, and Z', m', n\ \\ fjJ, v those of the 
other. 

Cor. 7. The most convenient specification of a type for strains 
or stresses, being in general a statement of the components, ac- 
cording to the types of reference, of a unit strain or stress of the 
type to be specified, becomes a statement of its concurrences with 
the types of reference when these are orthogonal. 

Examples — (1) The mutual concurrence of two simple longitu- 
dinal strains or stresses, inclined to one another at an angle 6, is 
cos^O. 

(2) The mutual concurrence of two simple distortions in the 
same plane, whose axes are inclined at an angle 0 to one another, 
is cos^0 — or 2 sin (45° — 0) cos (45° - 6), 

Hence the components of a simple distortion S, along two rect- 
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angular axes in its plane^ and two others bisecting the angle 
between these, taken as axes of component simple distortions, are 

S (cos^ 0 — sin^^) and S . 2 sin 0 cos 0 
respectively, if 0 be the angle between the axis of elongation in 
the given distortion and in the first component type. 

(8) The mutual concurrence of a simple longitudinal strain and 
a simple distortion is 

\/2 . cos a cos j 3 , 

if a and /3 be the angles at which the direction of the longitudinal 
strain is inclined to the lines bisecting the angles between the axes 
of the distortion ; it is also equal to 

(cos^^ - cos^'x/r), 

if cf> and yjr denote the angles at which the direction of the longi- 
tudinal strain is inclined to the axes of the distortion. 

( 4 ) The mutual concurrence of a simple longitudinal strain 

and of a uniform dilatation is . 

V o 

( 5 ) The specifying elements exhibited in Example ( 7 ) of the 
preceding Chapter (x.), are the concurrences of the new system 
of orthogonal types described in Example ( 3 ) of Chap. IX. with 
the ordinary system, as given in Examples (1) and (2), Chap. ix. 

Chapter XII. — On the Transformation of Types of Reference 
for Stresses or Strains, 

To transform the specification {x, y, z, rj, f) of a stress or 
strain with reference to one system of types, into x^ 

with reference to another system of types. Let 
be the components, according to the original system, of a unit 
strain of the first type of the new system ; let c^, 

be the corresponding specification of the second type of the new 
system; and so on. Then we have, for the required formula© of 
transformation — 

a? = a,.rg4 

y = + 6.A + 6 , 073 + + 6,0;, + 6,0:,, 


^ +. 9 .A+ + fi'A + i'A + .C'A- 
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Example . — The transforming equations to pass from a specifi- 
cation {xy yy Zy ^y Tj y 111 temis of the system of reference used in 
Examples (6) and ( 7 ), Chapter x., to a specification (cr, 77, 'sr, co) 
in terms of the new system described in Example ( 3 ) of Chapter 
IX., and specified in Example ( 7 ) of Chapter X., are as follows : 


X — ^ £7 + + l'(Oy 


\/3 

1 




.er = — cr -i- n'UT + ncc, 

V o 

1 = v = v, ?= 

where, as before stated, I, m, », I', m', n are quantities fulfilling 
the conditions 


P -\-m^ + = 1 , 

I + m + = 0 , 
P + 4-^1^ =1, 

r 4- 4- == 0, 

U -h mm' 4 nn' = 0. 


Part II. — On the Dynamical Relations between Stresses 
AND Strains experienced by an Elastic Solid. 

Chapter XIIL — Interpretation of the Differential Equation 

of Energy. 

In a paper on the Thermo-elastic Properties of Matter, pub- 
lished in the first number of the Quarterly Mathematical J ournaly 
April 1855 , and republished in the Philosophical MagazinCy 1877 , 
second half year [Art. XLViii., Part Yii., Vol. L above], it was 
proved, from general principles in the theory of the Transformation 
of Energy, that the amount of work {w) required to reduce an 
elastic solid, kept at a constant temperature, from one stated 
condition of internal strain to another depends solely on these 
two conditions, and not at all on the cycle of varied states through 
which the body may have been made to pass in effecting the 
change, provided always there has been no failure in the elasticity 
under any of the strains it has experienced. Thus for a homo- 
geneous solid homogeneously strained, it appears that w is a 
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function of six independent variables x, y, z, 77 , by whicli the 
condition of the solid as to strain is specified. Hence to strain 
the body to the infinitely small extent expressed by the variation 
from (x, y, z, r), f) to y-\-dy, z + dz, ^ + v + dri, 

d^), the work required to be done upon it is 

dw j dw ^ dw ^ dw dw j dw .. 

The stress which must be applied to its surface to keep the body 
in equilibrium in the state (x, y, z, 77 , f) must therefore be such 
that it would do this amount of work if the body, under its action, 
were to acquire the arbitrary strain dx, dy, dz^ d^, dr), d^ ; that is, 
it must be the resultant of six stresses: — one orthogonal to the five 
strains dy, dz, d^, dr), d^, and of such a magnitude as to do the 
d^ju 

work dx when the body acquires the strain dx; a second ortho- 
gonal to dx, dz, drj, d^y and of such a magnitude as to do the 
work ^dy when the body acquires the strain dy; and so on. If 

a, b, Cy fy gy h denote the respective concurrences of these six 
stresses, with the types of reference used in the specification (x, y, 
Zy 77 , of the strains, the amounts of the six stresses which fulfil 
those conditions will (Chapter xi.) be given by the equations 


p 1 dw 
a dx ’ 

^ 1 dw 

^ b dy ’ 

j, 1 dw 
dz 

r-( 

II 

1 dw 

~ ff dT) ’ 

jj. 1 dw 
^~hd^ 


and the types of these component stresses are determined by being 
orthogonal to the fives of the six strain-types, wanting the first, 
the second, &c., respectively. 

CoK. If the types of reference used in expressing the strain 
of the body constitute an orthogonal system, the types of the 
component stresses will coincide with them, and each of the con- 
currences will be unity. Hence the equations of equilibrium of 
an elastic solid referred to six orthogonal types are simply 

p_dw rxdw r> 
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Chaptee XIV . — Reduction of the Potential Function^ and of the 
Equations of Equilibrium, of an Elastic Solid to their Simplest 
Forms. 

If the condition of the body from which the work denoted by 
w is reckoned, be that of equilibrium under no stress from with- 
out, and if x, y, z, rj, ^ be chosen each zero for this condition, we 
shall have, by Maclaurin’s theorem. 


w 


= Hfx, y, z, 7), f) 4- Bfx, y, z, tj, f) -f &c., 


where If, &c., denote homogeneous functions of the second 
order, third order, &c., respectively. Hence 

be a linear function of the strain co-ordinates, together with func- 
tions of higher orders derived from &c. But experience shows 
(I 37, above) that, within the elastic limits, the stresses are very 
nearly, if not quite, proportional to the strains they are capable 
of producing; and therefore JVg, &c., may be neglected, and we 
have simply 

w = Hfx, y, z, f, rj, f). 


Now in genera] there will be twenty-one terms, with independent 
coefficients, in this function; but by a choice of types of reference, 
that is, by a linear transformation of the independent variables, we 
may, in an infinite variety of ways, reduce it to the form 

w; = \{Ax^ -f Bif + Cz^ + Ff + Of + irn* 


The equations of equilibrium then become 

O P t rp G yj H y 

8=J^, T=-r,, U=J^, 


the simplest possible form under which they can be presented. 
The interpretation can be expressed as follows. 

Prop. An infinite number of systems of six types of strains or 
stresses, exist in any given elastic solid, such that, if a strain of 
any one of those types be impressed on the body, the elastic reaction 
is balanced by a stress orthogonal to the five others of the same 
system. 
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Chaptee XV . — On the Six Principal Strains of an Elastic Solid. 

To reduce the twentj-one coefficients of the quadratic terms in 
the expression for the potential energy to six, by a linear transform- 
ation, we have only fifteen equations to satisfy; while we liave 
thirty disposable transforming coefficients, there being five inde- 
pendent elements to specify a type, and six types to be changed. 
Any further condition expressible by just fifteen independent equa- 
tions may be satisfied, and makes the transformation determinate. 
Now the condition that six strains may be mutually orthogonal is 
expressible by just as many equations as there are different pairs 
of six things, that is, fifteen. The well-known algebraic theory of 
the linear transformation of quadratic functions shows for the case 
of six variables — (1) that the six coefficients in the reduced form 
are the roots of a /'determinant'’ of the sixth degree necessarily 
real ; (2) that this multiplicity of roots leads determinately to one, 
and only one, system of six types fulfilling the prescribed con- 
ditions, unless two or more of the roots are equal to one another, 
when there will be an infinite number of solutions and definite 
degrees of isotropy among them; (3) that there is no equality 
between any of the six roots of the determinant in general, when 
there are twenty-one independent coefficients in the given quad- 
ratic. 

Pbop. 1. Hence a single system of six mutually orthogonal 
types, may be determined for any homogeneoxis elastic solid, so 
that its potential energy when homogeneously strained in any 
way, is expressed by the sum of the products of the squares of 
the components of the strain, according to those types, respectively 
multiplied by six determinate coefficients. 

Def. The six strain-types thus determined are called the Six 
Principal Strain-types of the body. 

The concurrences of the stress-components used in intei*preting 
the differential equation of energy, with the types of the strain- 
co-ordinates, in terms of which the potential function of elasticity 
is expressed, being perfect when these constitute an orthogonal 
system, each of the quantities denoted above by a, b, c, /, g, h, 
is unity when the six principal strain-types are chosen for the 
co-ordinates. The equations of equilibrium of an elastic solid 
may therefore be expressed as follows : — 
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(ftu 

where x, y,z, ^,7;, f deneie nfraiim !'*f fli*^ m% Fiiiiri|t;il 

Types, and I\ Q, R, R, 7 \ P the eMinpMie»iit.H ar'i-Midin- Im th.- s:m»* 
types, of tfie stress rcM|iar(*d i«» ledd tin? liMfly in »-‘|iiiIilii iiiin whin 
in the condition of having these strains, lie- aiiiniint ,4 w^rli 
that must be spent ufHUi it jH*r niiii *4 its ymIiiuh', Iu lirin^^ it. 
to this state from an uneonst.raimul eHiidifi*Oi, i.^ »ii by the 
equation 

= ‘f ^F-i 

riKEe The C0(‘ffi{denis A, B, (I K II are railed ilw A% iVim 
cipal Elasticities of the body. 

The equations of <'fpnlil>ri»m ejcpreKS the 
tions :— 

PliOP. 2. If a Ixaly be straim'd aerorditig t« nny om* nf itx 
Principal Types, the stn.'fHS rerjuirr'd to In.dd it m h ilirerlly 
current with tlie strain. 

JtJxarnjdes,~{l) If a soliti be etdorally iHeitropir in ifx 
properties, as crystals <#f the euhiral |iroha} 4 y iiiiy pirltNii 
of it will, when subject to a nniferni jio^itive i^r iirgaiii^r ie*riiiiil 
pressure all round its stirfare, ex|ierii*rire n iiiiifuriii riiiidriiwition 
or dilatatioEi in all dirf’c^Jons. .Henri' a iiiiifuriii roiidrn,f^ati*»ii m 
one of its six principal strains. Three plntm lUnPffthim ik-itli utm 
bisectirtg tlie anghfS I'K'tweeii tfie eilges of liie rii!>e i*|‘ syiiilrielry 
are clearly als(^ principal strains, and sinre the Ihn-r 
principal elasticdties are ecpud to onii aiioilii^r^ any utrnin 
cornpoiiiuled of these three is a prindpnl Himirr lAfi|Jy% n |ilntiti 

distortion wh<.)se axes eoiiicide with any iwi# ui ilm mk?, 

being clearly a principal distortion, ami ihr |iiiiirijiiij 
corresponding to tlie tliree dist4aiioiis of thin kind lndtig In 

one another, any <listortion cotiipoiinded of Ihein m a |iriiiri{ifil 
distortion. 

Hence the system of orthogorifil tyja^s Irciilcfl of in Etwiiplr^ 
( 3 ) Chap, rx., and { 7 j Chap, x., or any in mliirli, for 1II4 

(III.), and (IV.) of Example ( 7 ) (Jimp, x., iiiiy thrrr intlnigoiiiii 
strains ccnnpounded of them are si.ilmtiiiitisj, mmUtnlm fi ^y^frtii 
of six Principal Strains in a »ilki ciihimlly Hntr «ir, 

only three distinct Principal Elantldtim fur m^h ;i body, mid 
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are — (A) its modulus of compressibility, (B) its rigidity against 
diagonal distortion in any of its principal planes (three equal 
elasticities), and (C) its rigidity against rectangular distortions of 
a cube of symmetry (two equal elasticities). 

(2) In a perfectly isotropic solid, the rigidity against all dis- 
tortions is equal. Hence the rigidity (B) against diagonal distortion 
must be equal to the rigidity (C) against rectangular distortion, 
in a cube ; and it is easily seen that if this condition is fulfilled 
for one set of three rectangular planes for which a substance 
is isotropic, the isotropy must be complete. The conditions of 
perfect or spherical isotropy are therefore expressed in terms of 
the conditions referred to in the preceding example, with the 
farther condition B = 0. 

A uniform condensation in all directions, and any system what- 
ever of five orthogonal distortions, constitute a system of six 
Principal Strains in a spherically isotropic solid. Its Principal 
Elasticities are simply its Modulus of Compressibility and its 
Eigidity. 

Pbop. 3. Unless some of the six Principal Elasticities be equal 
to one another, the stress required to keep the body strained 
otherwise than according to one or other of six distinct types is 
oblique to the strain. 

Pkop. 4. The stress required to maintain a given amount of 
strain is a maximum or a maximum-minimum, or a minimum, if 
it is of one of the six Principal Types. 

Cor. If A be the greatest and H the least of the six quantities 
A, jB, G, F, Oj If, the principal type to which the first corresponds, 
is that of a strain requiring a greater stress to niaintain it than 
any other strain of equal amount; and, the principal type to which 
the last corresponds, is that of a strain which is maintained by a 
less stress than any other strain of equal amount in the same 
body. The stresses corresponding to the four other principal 
strain-types have each the maximum-minimum property in a 
determinate way. 

Prop. 5. If a body be strained in the direction of which the 
concurrences with the principal stram-types are I, m, n, \ fu, p, 
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I I-T. I 


and to an aatoont equal t** /*. tlse !>■» it in 

this state* will l)e (*qual to Hr, wlaa*’ 

//W4. rv I ^ 

and will h(! nf a, i-vp** <d’ whirlt tlir rMiinn'rr-ia’*’"* wifli fli*- ja nir'ij»;il 

type's an? re*s]H»etiv«dy 

,/{/ PiUl (*U l\ itfl Uv 
12 ‘ 12 ’ 12 ' II ’ !2 ' 

,'Pae)i'. d. A I'la.-.nlir ?.»»!id, rTy-tfaJiiir" hi* liMfi-. 

<*rystallin(‘, siihjeet to iiiai^aofir iMree or frrr finin iaa; 4 ii«'!n’ tirrs^^ 
has neitlier ri*^! it --handl'd, fair Irff diiindod, nor iiny dip-liu- propi't- 
tic.*H depenelcajt on alirntir lorfos .Hiiaply prop»»rf iMiia! Im iHlraiir.,. 

(JoH. Till* forri'H miiei’rijed in thr !ii!iiiriif*i'v*ii?i vihra- 

tiotiH of a Hoiiil or fhiid iiii-diiiiii Irft- 

handed property, whether n^ial or rotai*ay, m *niart/ rry*‘4.,fi!, 
or tartarie arid, or Holutioii of litln’r dejieipl *.»ii ihr hrirro* 

genefousmiSH, or on the itiagnitmio, of the htimun r.'is.je’i'iiiirr-tL 

Hi OKMe as they (fn fiat i/^yieifK/ f,/# f/ip fit*-’ ifi'riiin 

they do dvpvnd tot. Ittii^rmjroiviaimirsn. Ihr%*wjli the purUim a 
laedhuti ctmitthtlntj o wovo, 

Oolt. ''.riaaet eannot po^dhJy he any ehararii-ri.^li*'' f!*f r-ln/aie 
force's simply proportional !*» tlje straiiee in a 
(ujrrespomling to e*eataiii peniliaiif i»f rryf^tnilnp’ Pain wlnrli 
have hram olrsi'rved, •■for instance eoiirfqeindiiio Im ijir^ pl*4gtlmltd 
faces discoVi*ri:'d hy Sir John Iha-selnd Im indiran^ tie* oplienl 
charactm; whether right diniided fir l«q'f ^ liaielr'*h in tiiflrtnil 
Bpeeimeim of epiiirtz erysiah----o'*r eorref^-pindini# ta ih,. ilna.irigiii4e 
ing eharacP*riHlics of the erystiifs «4' the right -hweh-d and left^ 
haruloil tartaric aedds, ii!fUi.iiied liy XL Fiuttenr from raerini'e ipiih 
—or corresponding to tin* dijadar fdiiirael*-ri.^iieB of foriii .fiaid l# 
have been clincovi^red in electric cr|#itak 


CltAiTEfl X V I,— /Ipp/imfio/i f oiir/i# 4 '|.rjfi #4 |f| *Tol#irfil 

It is eiiHy to deittoiistrato thiit a k'nly, i%!ip|i 

regarded on a large scale, may He rnrnitriieMj f.f hmr 
arbitrarily prescribed viiliirs for the coefticiriif# in the rtpifmim 
for its pfiterilJai energy in t^rtm nf any priwik^d nHirm f4 on 
co-ordinatep* This propo^tioii wm finii ««iiiiiiriiifed m the paifit-f 
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on the Thermo-elastic Properties of Solids, published April 1855, 
in the Quarterly Mathematical Journal [Art. XLViii. Part vii. Vol. i. 
above] alluded to above. We may infer the following. 

Pbop. a solid may be constructed to have arbitrarily pre- 
scribed values for its six Principal Elasticities, and an arbitrary 
orthogonal system of six strain-types, specified by fifteen inde- 
pendent elements, for its principal strains : for instance, five 
arbitrarily chosen systems of three rectangular axes, for the 
normal axes of five of the Principal T3’-pes; those of the sixth 
consequently, in general, distinct from all the others and determi- 
nate ; and the six times two ratios between the three stresses or 
strains of each type, also determinate. The fifteen equations 
expressing (Chap. VI. above) the mutual orthogonality of the six 
types, determine the twelve ratios for the six types, and the three 
quantities specifying the axes of the sixth typo in the particular 
case here suggested : or generally the fifteen equations determine 
fifteen out of the thirty quantities (viz. twelve ratios and eighteen 
angular coordinates) specifying six Principal Types. 

Cor. There is no reason for believing that natural crystals do 
not exist for which there are six unequal Principal Elasticities, 
and six distinct strain-types for which the three normal axes con- 
stitute six distinct sets of three Principal rectangular axes of 
elasticity. 

It is easy to give arbitrary illustrative examples regarding 
Principal Elasticities : also, to investigate the principal strain- 
types and the equations of elastic force referred to them or to 
other natural types, for a body possessing the kind of symmetry 
as to elastic forces that is possessed by a crystal of Iceland spar, 
or by a crystal of the te.sseral class,’’ or of the included "'cubical 
class.” Such illustrations and developments, though proper for a 
students’ text-book of the subject, are unnecessary here. 

For applications of the Mathematical Theory of Elasticity to 
the question of the earth’s rigidity and elasticity as a whole, and 
to the equilibrium of elastic solids in general, which are beyond 
the scope of the present article, the reader is referred to Thomsoil 
and Tait’s Treatise on Natural Philosophy (Second Edition), 
§§ 740, 832 to 848, and Appendix 0. 
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Chapter XVII . — Plane Waves in a Homogeneous JEolotropic 

Solid. 


A plane wave in a homogeneous elastic solid, is a motion in 
which every line of particles, in a plane parallel to one fixed plane, 
experiences simply a motion of translation — but a motion differing 
from the motions of particles in planes parallel to the same. Let 
OX, OY, OZ be three fixed rectangular axes; OX perpendicular 
to the wave front (as any of the parallel planes of moving particles 
referred to in the definition is called), and OF, OZ in the wave 
front. Let x-^u, y-\-v, be the coordinates at time t of a 

particle, which, if the solid were free from strain, would be at 
{x, y, z). The definition of wave motion amounts simply to this, 
that u, V, w are functions of x and t. 


The strain of the solid (Chap. vil. above) is the resultant of a 
simple longitudinal strain in the direction OX, equal to dujdx, 
and two differential slips dvjdx, dwjdx, parallel to OF and OZ, 
constituting simple distortions of which the numerical magnitudes 
(Chap. X. above) are 


dv n dw 


Put then 


du ^ 


dv dw , ^ 


(1); 


and let W denote the work per unit of bulk required to produce 
the strain represented by this notation. We have (Chap. xiii. 
above) 

F = i (AP + + + 2F^v) (2), 

where A, B, C, D, E, F denote moduluses of elasticity of the solid. 
Let p, q, r denote the three components of the traction per unit 
area of the wave front. We have (Chap. xiv. above) 

P = A^+F7) + E^\ 

q^h^F^+B7} + Pd ( 3 ). 

Now let |, 0], ^ be taken such that 


+ Btj + Mr)[ ( 4 ) 
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the (li^fermiriaiitnl c.nihie ^ivea lhr«'fi rf*al valuer for and 

with J/ ef|iia.I fo any nin* of these vnluf*.s, <*f jiuttiouH f'4) (ieterniine 
the rafitm ■?/ : Honeo when the solid is strained in any one 

of the* three ways thus defennined, we have 


P 


m'':'. >r m'':\ r 


fo 


rAr 

The three rotii|«>nenf ,h of the whole forei* due to the tr7Mdio.|is on 
the* HideH of an infinitely small par;tilele|iijHai of the 

solid, am ehoarly 

'h 


(Ip ^ r. *. 
Oa'dyd.T, 




ami KrBi/oz 


(i>); 


and therefore, if p he its density, and eonscsjUfUitly its 

inasH, the «'*t|uatiotrH of its motion an* 



(Pfi 

(ip 

,r,' 

tiff (Pit* 

(Ir 

... a). 


^ dr ■ 

■ dx 

• P dr 

dr ■ d.r> 

dr 

These, puttiie^ for p, fp 

r their vhIiioh !jy ^5 1 , he^ 

r’oliie 


tPn 

* - (Pu 



(Pi^ (Pil^ 


.... (H). 

^ de ^ 

r. .1/ 

fij' 



dF ' P dr 
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Let 1/^, 

, M,. M, 

,hv 

llio fliri*e 

r<i«ita ((f ihu ill 
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and e^; r^; tin* rorresj'iontjing viihieH of ttin ralkm 

II * II eoni|d«!te Hoiutioii of (Hj, nttlijref, to 

(fl), m 

« - -f w, 4'^ 1 
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■M,\ 
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(10). 
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/.I/, /.)/,. /.!/, 

V P ’ p ■ A 

and tlirce different inmlcs of waven, li. fcrriiiio •! Iiv » !t 

Waves in an Isotropic Sn/iil. If tli I* hi* ill* I \i$’ I ' s if I'j s|| jt' I'l I . Il’iy i 

/I } 

J) ~ h : /' O . j ^ 

.5/, /4 

Hence, instead of three diiferenf uaves nifl, .lilf. r. v.f., 
have just two, -a wave (like that of sutind in air nj ofl,, j , iiHiir 
fimd} m winch the molions are j.eri.. udieniar to wav.- fr-.nt 
aiHl the otlier (like the waves of Jioht i„ | »i.-.ii,„i, iu 

which the motions are paralh-l to the wave fii.tjt. 

Waves in an IneomprcssM- Soli, I a,,’, • 

If the solid ho incomiiressihle, we hav*; .1 . ,„i.| u mma it ^.r., 

Hence If' =//,/' 4 tr 4 2 M,^ jt_ ' 

and by a deterininantul (iimdratie, instead of .td.ie f,„,| 
wavc-vclocit.ie.s and two wave-n.odes. i„ earl, of whi.-i, the „e.tion 
IS pural el to th.( wave front. I,, ,h„ . j 

wave vtdocities are etiual. *’ 

It is to he noticed that M„ .If,. .If, i„ ,j.e pr-eedi,,, 
taon are not j^enerul^ true " IVineipal .m«i«h.....;- h,„ .,...".,1 
moduluses corresponding to the parlie.dar plan.- d the 

mtdufZs Jf h.,w,-vvr. the .-.p.a! 

modulusGs if,, M ,>i (n^ „re pnn.-ipa! ne«hi!M.e», «nrh 

equal to fAemoduiiH of rigidity, hut .If, i. ,„hc,l nmUtUt, of 

campressihdity and rigidity^not n pm.’eipal uM,n 1 , „ 

case of incomproHHibility. the tw., msUiluL fontel fro,„ L ! > 

terminantal quadratic by the proc in,jj.-ated nre „,.t 

principal moduIuscH generally. l„.e„nHr. the distortion, W th! 

J’-"''*”-* die' nave 

esfr^xr.;: * ■■■ 
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PART IL HEAT. 

[This Paper contains the whole of the article Heat as it appeared in the 
Encyclopaedia Britannica, excepting a Mathematical Appendix which has 
been already reprinted in this collection of my Papers as Article Lxxii. 
Vol. II. (above). I have added as an Appendix five short papers bearing 
on this subject, three of them by myself and two of them by my former 
Assistant in the Physical Laboratory of the University of Glasgow, 
Mr Donald Macfarlane. W. T.] 
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Heat is a property of matter which first became known to ns 
by one of six very distinct senses. 

1. Sense of Heat — The sense of touch, as commonly meant, 
has two distinct objects — force and heat. If a person stretches 
out his hand till it meets anything solid, or holds it out while 
something solid is placed upon it, he experiences a sensation of 
force. He perceives resistance to the previous motion of his hand 
in one case, in the other case the necessity of resisting to prevent 
his hand from being forced downwards; the immediate .object of 
this perception in each case is force*. But there is another very 

The sense of smoothness and roughness to which physiologists have sometimes 
given the special name “ tiictile sense” is as clearly a sense of force as is what they 
call the muscular sense. The sense of roughness is a sense of force at places of 
application distributed over the skin of the finger, while in the muscular sense of 
force the place of application on a larger scale is distinguished by the position of 
the hand perceiving the force. The internal mechanism of tissue and nerves in one 
case and that of muscles in the other, through which the perception of places 
of application of force is obtained, are no doubt different, but the thing perceived is 
essentially the same — force — the complete discrimination of which involves magni- 
tude of the force, .its place of application, and its direction. 
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distinct sensation, that of heat or cold, “’j ‘ ‘ ^ 

perceive in either of those cases, and whi'^’” ‘ 5 >'*% 

still by what is commonly called the sensd ' 


, 

even when no sense of force is also expt >1 


!(*• tjja^ 

Ill Milir-f 
1 I 1%, «i iiii* 

first case, if the solid be a fixed can of -r ^4 

water, the person perceives a sense of heal ■ 

posing him to have performed the operatiac*'* 

his mind is informed by the double sense of|^ th%^ hk liaml 

has met with a hot fixed body or a cold 

case he may perceive that a liot lieavy Bolicl, or>, 

has been laid upon his hand. But if he dips h\i^ Imr44 iiil*i 

a can of water, or if he bolds it towards a firf% it 

to a gentle current of air, or waves it about ill thr lii* 

perceives heat or cold without any accoinpanyingy*'^^^^'"*^- 

The earliest scientific thoughts respecting Mciiwilioiw cif 

heat and cold must have led to the true coueluHid^ti tlirn* k 
some property of external matter on which tho ile|ir»ticl, 

and a little advance into the natural philosophy 4^f iIp'^ iiilijrvi 
has suggested and proved that this property is tiy 

the living body, and that tho sensation of hc,?ai ml rold ifi lb« 
hand, in the instances referred to above, {lepends on tli«* rJiaiigi 
produced in the hand in respect to this propcfrty hy ii riifingr? irf 
circumstances which preceded tlie Bonsation. Wr* now mil lim| 
the property of matter concerned in tlicse Bcnisiiltnn.i^, imd um^ 
perature a certain variable quality of matter varying la 

its temporary condition in respect to heat. 

. In the strictest modem scientific language (e«an|iiir« | *1 lirhiw) 
the word heat is used to denote something coniiiitiiiiriil4« frotit 
one body or piece of matter to another, and tempeniiiiii* m flrfmito 
variable quality of matter, varying generally in iiny paffirtiliir 
piece of matter when heat is communicated to it ut froiit 

it, varying also as we shall Bce 8 and 9 below) in t^oisi^rqtif-iirR 
of operations which can take place within the ifz-irlh *t 

which may be performed upon it from without, hiii mdiirli raniiiil 
be described as communication of heat to it or tlriiwing off nf 
heat from it. 

2. Latent Heat — There arc exceptional cases in Irw- 

perature does not vary in a mass of matfccjr when 
municated to it from, or taken from it to, cxtenml lor 

instance, when the body is ice at the melting pointy hml 
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municated to it does not raise its temperature; or if the body be 
water at the freezing point with ever so small a piece of ice in it, 
heat taken from it does not cause its temperature to fall; or if 
the whole mass considered be ice and water well mixed, heat may 
be either communicated to it or taken from it without altering 
its temperature; or if the body be w^ater at the boiling point in 
the open air, heat very slowly communicated to it in however 
great quantities does not raise its temperature sensibly, but causes 
it to disappear by evaporation from its surface; or 
if the body be steam in a cylinder with a little 
water in the bottom and with a frictionless piston 
above it for roof (fig. 1), under atmospheric 
pressure, heat taken from it very slowly does not 
cool it until the whole steam has become con- 
densed into water, and heat communicated to it 
very slowly does not warm it until the whole 
water has become evaporated into steam; or if 
the body be ice (or frozen water), in place of the 
liquid water of the last case, and if the pressure 
on the upper side of the piston, instead of atmo- 
spheric pressure of about 1033 grammes per square 
centimetre (1471b- per square inch), be anything 
less than ^^^th of a gramme per square centimetre, 
the same statement will still apply with 'rice'’ 
substituted for water. Black's celebrated doctrine of latent heat 
is merely the declaration of a class of phenomena of which the 
preceding illustrations sufficiently indicate the character. Modern 
mysticism has been much exercised in respect to the terms sensible 
heat and latent heat, whether in decrying them, or in continuing 
to use them, but with aggravating haziness instead of the clear 
wrongness of the old doctrine. It has become of late years some- 
what the fashion to decry the designation of latent heat, because 
it had been very often stated in language involving the assumption 
of the materiality of heat^. Now that we know heat to be a 

* A hundred years ago those deeper philosophers who in their judgment antici- 
pated, or tended to anticipate, what we now know to he the true theory of the nature 
of heat, had indeed good grounds to be jealous of even the phrase latent heat. 
Maxwell says — “ It is worthy of remark that Cavendish, though one of the greatest 
chemical discoverers of his time, would not accept the phrase latent heat. He 
prefers to speak of the generation of heat when steam is condensed, a phrase incon- 
sistent with the notion that heat is matter, and objects to Black’s term as relating 
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mode of motion, and not a material substance, the old “impressh^ 
clear and wrong” statements regarding latent heat, evolution an 
absorption of heat bj compression, specific heats of bodies an 
Quantities of heat possessed by them, are summarily discarde( 
Bni they have not yet been generally enough followed by equall 
clear and concise statements of what we now know to’ be th 
truth A combination of impressions surviving from the ol 
erroneous notions regarding the nature of heat, with imperfectl 
developed apprehension of the new theory, has somewhat liberall 
perplexed the modern student of thermodynamics with question 
unanswerable by theory or experiment, and propositions whic. 
escape the merit of being false by having no assignable meaning 
There is no occasion to give up either sensible heat or laten 
heat”; and there is a positive need to retain the term latent heal 
because if it were given up a term would he needed to replace it 
and it seems impossible to invent a better. Heat given to i 
substance and warming it, is said to be sensible in the substance 
Heat given to a substance and not warming it, is said to become 
latent These designations express with perfect clearness tin 
relation of certain material phenomena to our sensory perceptioi 
of them. Thus when heat given to a quantity of water warm; 
it, the heat becomes sensible to a hand held in the water. Wher 
a basin of warm water and a basin of water and ice are placec 
side by side, a hand dipped first in one and then in the othei 
perceives the heat If now the warm water he poured into the 
basin of ice and water, and stirred for a few seconds of time 
(unless there is enough of warm water to melt all the ice), the 
hand perceives no warmth; on the contrary, it perceives that the 
temperature is the same as it was in the basin of ice and watei 
at the beginning. Thus the heat which was sensible in the basin 
of warm water has ceased to he sensible in the water that was in 

Ho an hypothesis depending on the supposition that the heat of bodies is owing tc 
their containing more or less of a substance caUed the matter of heat; and, as 
I think Sir Isaac Newton’s opinion that heat consists in the internal motion of the 
particles of bodies much the most probable, I chose to use the expression Iieat u 
§emeraUd ’ {Phil. Tram., 1783, quoted by Forbes). We shall not now be in dangei 
of any error if we use latent heat as an expression meaning neither mone nor less 
than tMs : — 

Detotition.— L atent heat is the quantity of heat which must be communicated to 
& body in a given staU in order to convert it into another state without changing its 
tewjpcmfMrc.”— Maxwell’s Theory of Heat, pp, 72, 73. 
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that basin, and has not become sensible in the other. It is there- 
fore well said to have become latent. 

Caloeimetey. 

3. Calorimetry by Latent Heat — The doctrine of latent heat 
leads ns very smoothly to a most important measurement in 
thermal science, the measurement of quantities of this wonderful 
property of matter which we call heat; and this without our 
knowing anything of what the nature of heat is, — whether it be 
a subtle elastic fluid, or a state of motion, or possibly some 
modification of matter related to action of force. Without, in 
the first place, admitting into our minds any definite idea as to 
the nature of heat, we may agree to measure quantities of heat 
by quantities of ice melted into water without change of tem- 
perature. Thus if a kilogramme of ice is melted by a large 
quantity of water at a lukewarm temperature, or by a compara- 
tively small quantity of very hot water, the same quantity of 
heat has certainly gone from the warm water to the ice in each 
case, supposing that the result in each case is the ice and warm 
water left all in a state of ice-cold water. The measurement of 
quantities of heat, whether thus by the melting of ice, or by any 
other means, received the name of “Calorimetry,’' when the essence 
of heat was supposed to be a fluid, and this fluid called caloric. 
The name calorimetry is still by general consent retained to 
designate measurement of quantities of heat, as distinguished from 
thermometry, or the measurement of temperature (§§ 10-67 below). 
As long as the truth or falsity of the materialistic hypothesis 
seemed an open question, the word Caloric ” was held to imply 
the materiality of heat. Thus Davy, after discussing some of the 
fundamental dogmas of the '' Calorists,” as he called them, and 
describing his own experiments, which proved beyond all doubt 
the falsity of their fundamental hypothesis that heat is matter, 
varied the statement of his conclusion by saying, or caloric does 
not exist.” While accepting Davy’s conclusion, however, we need 
not accept this way of stating it; and as most of ottr best modern 
writers still use the word calorimetry, and as Drench writers have, 
in comparatively recent times, introduced the word “ calorie ” to 
designate a unit quantity of heat, it is decidedly convenient still 
to retain the name caloric to denote definitely the measureable 
essence of heat. This is convenient scientifically as tending to 
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give precision to language and ideas respecting the two classes of 
measurement calorimetry and thermometry; and it has the ad- 
vantage of leaving the more popular word heat available for that 
somewhat lax general usage, from which we cannot altogether 
displace it; in which it may sometimes mean high temperature, 
as when we speak of great heat, or summer heat, or blood heat ; 
sometimes a measureable quantity of heat, as in the term latent 
heat; and sometimes a branch of study or science dealing with 
the transference of heat by conduction and radiation, as in the 
title of Fourier's great work Theorie analytique de la Ghaleur; or 
the w^hole province of science concerned with heat, including 
calorimetry and thermometry, and conduction and radiation of 
heat, and generation of heat, and dynamical relations of heat, as 
in English titles of separate books such as Dixon’s, Balfour 
Stewart’s, and Maxwell’s, or of chapters or divisions of larger 
treatises, such as even the present article. 

4. Calorimetry by Melting of Ice . — Calorimetry was first 
practised by means of the melting of ice as explained above, and 
the first thermal unit, or unit quantity of heat, or '' Calorie,” 
although not then called calorie, was the quantity of heat required 
to melt unit weight of ice. This, for example, is the unit on 
which Fourier founds his reckoning illustratively when he explains 
the fundamental principles of his theory of the conduction of heat. 
Ice seems to have been first used for calorimetry by Wilcke, a 
Swede. For the systematic apphcation of this method for the 
measurement of quantities of heat in various physical inquiries 
Laplace and Lavoisier constructed an instrument, the first to 
which the name of calorimeter was applied, and described it in 
the memoirs of the French Academy of Sciences for 1780*. 
Though in the hands of Laplace and Lavoisier it gave good 
results, it had a great inconvenience, which with less careful and 
less scientific experimenters might lead to great inaccuracies, on 
account of the water adhering by capillary attraction to the 
broken ice, instead of draining away from it completely and show- 
ing exactly how much ice had been melted. To avoid this evil 
Sir John Herschel suggested that, instead of draining away the 
water from the ice, the water and ice should all be kept together, and 
the whole bulk measured. The diminution of bulk of the whole 

* The instrmnent itself is preserved in the Conservatoire des Arts et Mitiers in 
Paris. It is described and explained in Maxwell’s Theory of Heat, chap. 3. 
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thus gives au accurate measurement of the quantity of ice melted, 

"because ice melting into water comes to occupy just 91*675 per 
cent, of its original volume. This suggestion is admirably carried 
out by Bunsen^ in his ice-calorimeter, an instrument possessing Bnnsen^s 
also other novel features of remarkable beauty and scientific 
interest. It is particularly valuable for the measurement of small meter, 
quantities of heat. Its inventor, for example, by means of it 
succeeded in making satisfactory determinations of the specific 
heats of some of those rarer metals, such as Indium, of which only 
a few grammes have been obtained. 

5. Calorimetry by the Evaporation of Wafer . — By another 
application of Black’s doctrine of latent heat, the evaporation of 
water may be used for calorimetry with great advantage in many 
scientific investigations. It is used generally in engineering prac- 
tice, particularly for testing the heating power of different quali- 
ties of coal and the economy of various forms of furnaces. The 
thermal unit, which presents itself naturally in this system, is the 
quantity of heat required to evaporate unit weight of water when 
the pressure of the atmosphere as measured by the barometer is 
of some conventional standard amount, such as that called one 
atmosphere, or one atmo, being that for which the barometer, with 
its mercury column at zero centigrade (or the temperature at 
which ice melts), stands at 76 centimetres in the latitude of Paris, 

48° 50'"!*, or at 

, (1 -f *00531 sin" 48° 50') 

1 + -00531 sin’' ^ 

in any latitude 1. This thermal unit is, according to Eegnault’s 
observations, equal to 6*8 times the ice-calorimetric unit. 

6. Thermometn'io Calorimetry . — The most prevalent mode of 
calorimetry in scientific investigation has been hitherto, however, 

* Pogg. Ann., Sept. 1870, and P7n7. Mag., 1871 ; Maxwell’s Theory of Heat, 

p. 61. 

+ This is chosen because all the most accurate experimental determinations 
depending on a conventional standard for atmospheric pressure, such as measure- 
ment 3 of thermal expansions and specific heats of gases, of latent heat of melting 
solids in terms of a calorimetric unit depending on the centigrade thermometric 
scale, of latent heats of vapours, and thermal expansions of mercury and glass, and 
comparisons of mercury and air thermometers, are those of Eegnault, and were 
made in Paris and calculated and given to the world according to an arbitrary 
standard atmosphere corresponding to 76 centimetres of mercury there. 
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neither that by the melting of ice, nor that ly evaporation, of ^vatex, 
nor indeed hy any mode founded on the doctrine of latent heat at 
all. It has been founded on the elevation of temperature produced 
in water by the communication to it of the heat to be measured; 
and, for the sake of distinction from calorimetry by latent heat or 
otherwise, it may be called thermometric calonmetry. "We can 
only consider it now in anticipation, as we have not yet reached 
the foundation of any thermometric scale ; but even now we can 
see that, if in any way -we fix upon any two particular deter- 
minate temperatures, the quantity of water warmed from the 
low^er to the higher of them by the heat to be measured is a 
perfectly’ definite measure for the quantity of this heat- The two 
temperatures chosen for thermometric calorimetry are those marked 
0" and 100° on the centigrade scale. The first of these we can 
understand at present, being the temperature at which ice melts 
under ordinary atmospheric pressure. The second is fully de- 
fined in ^ 35, 37, 51, 67 below. The quantity of heat required to 
raise unit mass of water (1 kilogramme, or 1 gramme, or 1 milli- 
gramme, or llh., as the case may he) from zero to 1° C. is called 
the thermal unit centigrade, and sometimes, especially by French 
writers, the “ calorie.’^ 

7. Comparison of Calorimetric Unite, — Observations by 
Prevostaye and Desians, and by Regoault, on the latent heat of 
fusion of ice, show it to he 79*25 thermal units centigrade, a 
result differing but little from Black’s original determination, 
winch made it 14?2 thermal units Fahr., — this being equal to 78*9 
thermal units centigrade. Thus if one kilogramme of ice be put 
into 79i kilogrammes of water at 1' 0., and left till the whole is 
melted (the process may he accelerated by not too violent 
stirring, § 9 below), the result will be 80^ kilogrammes of water 
at 0^^ C, 

Eegnault s experiments on the latent heat of steam show that 
the quantity of heat required to convert into steam unit mass of 
water at the boiling temperature, under standard atmospheric 
pressure (§ 5 above), is 536*5 thermal units centigrade. This 
number, which is no doubt very accurate, differs hut little from 
Vatt’s final result, 960 thermal units Fair, (equal to 533*3 thermal 
units centigrade), obtained by him, in a repetition in 1781 of 
exprimente which he had commenced in 1765 at the invitation of 
Black, whose pupil he was. 
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8. Dynamical CaloHmetry. — Preliminary regai'ding the Ka~ 
ture of Heat, — From the dawn of science till the close of the eigh- 
teenth century two rival hypotheses had been entertained regarding 
the nature of heat, each with more or less of plausibility, but nei- 
ther on any sure experimental basis: — one that beat consisted of 
a subtle elastic fluid permeating through the pores or interstices 
among the particles of matter, like water in a sponge ; the other 
that it was an intestine commotion among the particles or mole- 
cules of matter. In the year 1799 Davy, in bis first published 
work entitled An Essay on Heat, Light, and Combinations of 
Light^, conclusively overthrew the former of these hypotheses, 
and gave good reason for accepting as true the latter, by his 
celebrated experiment of converting ice into water by rubbing two 
pieces of ice together, without communicating any heat from sur- 
rounding matter. A few years earlier Rumford had been led to 
the same conclusion, and had given very convincing evidence of it 
in his observation of the great amount of heat produced in the 
process of boring cannon in the military arsenal at Munich, and 
the experimental investigation on the excitation of heat by 
friction -f- with which he followed up that observation. He had 
not, however, given a perfect logical demonstration of his con- 
clusion, nor even quite a complete experimental basis on which it 
could be established with absolute certainty. According to the 
materialistic doctrine it would have been held that the heat 
excited by the friction was not generated\, but was produced, 
squeezed out, or let flow out like honey from a broken honeycomb, 
from those parts of the solid w^hich were cut or broken into small 
fragments, or rubbed to powder in the frictional process. If this 
were true, the very small fragments or powder would contain 
much less heat in them than an equal mass of continuous solid of 
the same substance as theirs. But unhappily the caloristic doc- 
trine, besides its fundamental hypothesis, which we now know to 
be wrong, had given an absurd and illogical test for quantity of 

* Published in 1799 in Contributions to Physical and Medical Knowledge, princi- 
pally from the West of England, collected by Thomas Beddoes, M.I)., and republished 
in Dr Davy’s edition of his brother’s collected works, vol. ii., London, 1S36. 

t “ An Enquiry concerning the Source of Heat which is excite hy Eriction ” 
(Phil. Trans., abridged, vol. xviii. p. 286; see also vol. i. of The Complete Works 
of Count Rumford” published by The American Academy of Arts and Sciences, 
Boston, 1870). 

t Compare quotation from Cavendish, footnote, § 2 above. 
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lieat in a l}CKly, of which a not altogether innocaious influence still 
survives in our modem name “specific heat;” and Eumford actually, 
ill trying to disprove the materialistic doctrine, was baffled by this 
sopliism. That is to say, he measured the specific heat or “capacity 
for heat” of the powder, and he found that the powder took as 
iiiiich heat to wami it to a certain degree as did an equal mass of 
the cootiniioiis solid, and from this he concluded that the po^vder 
did not contain less heat than the continuous solid at the same 
temperature. This conclusion is so obviously unwarranted hy 
the premises that it is difficult to imagine how Rumford could 
have for a moment put forward the “ capacity for heat ’’ es:- 
perinient as proving it, or conld have rested in the conclusion 
without a real proof, or at least the suggestion of a real proof. 
All that Eumford’s argument proved was that the fundamental 
hypothesis of the “calorists,” and their other altogether gratuitous 
doctrine of equality of “ specific heat ” as a test for equality of 
whole quantities of heat in matter, could not be both true ; and 
any one not inclined to give up the materialistic hypothesis 
might have cheerfully abandoned the minor doctrine, and re- 
mained unmoved hy Rumford's argument. If Rumford had but 
melted a quantity of the powder (or dissolved it in an acid), and 
compared the heat which it took with that taken by an equal 
weight of the continuous solid, he would have had no difScnlty 
ill proving that the enormous quantity of heat which he had 
found to he excited by the friction had not been squeezed, or 
rubbed, or pounded, out of the solid matter, but was really brought 
into existence, and therefore could not be a material substance. 
He might even, without expeiiment, have pointed out that, if the 
materialistic doctrine were true, it would follow that sufficiently 
long-continued pounding of any solid substance by pestle and 
mortar, whether by hand or by aid of machinery, would convert it 
into a marvellous powder possessing one or other of two properties 
about equally marvellous. Either the smallest quantity of it 
thrown into an acid would constitute a freezing mixture of un- 
limited intensity, — the longer it had been pounded, the more 
intense would be its frigorific effect on being dissolved, — or the 
powder would be incapable of being warmed by friction, because it 
had ahmdy parted with all the heat which friction could rut) out 
of it. The real effect of Rumford^s argument seems to have been 
to alve the intellectual consciences of those who were not in- 
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dined to give up the materialistic doctrine, and to save them from 
the trouble of reading through Rumford's paper and thinking for 
themselves, by Avhich they would have seen that his philosophy 
was better than his logic, and would inevitably have been forced to 
agree with him in his conclusion. It is remarkable that Davy’s 
logic, too, was at fault, and on just the same point as Rumford’s, 
but with even more transparently logical fallaciousness, because 
his argument is put in a more definitely logical form. 

*^Let heat be considered as matter, and let it be granted that 
the temperature of bodies cannot be increased unless their capa- 
cities are diminished from some cause, or heat added to them from 
some bodies in contact ” 1 1 

^ ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ 
Experiment 11, — I procured two parallelepipedons of ice^, of 
the temperature of 29°, 6 inches long, 2 wide, and 2/3 of an inch 
thick; they were fastened by wires to two bars of iron. By a 
peculiar mechanism their surfaces were placed in contact and kept 
in a continued and violent friction for some minutes. They were 
almost entirely converted into water, which water w^as collected 
and its temperature ascertained to be 35° after remaining in an 
atmosphere of a lower temperature for some minutes. The fusion 
took place only at the plane of contact of the two pieces of ice, 
and no bodies were in friction but ice. From this experiment it 
is evident that ice by friction is converted into water, and, accord- 
ing to the supposition, its capacity is diminished ; but it is a well- 
known fact that the capacity of water for heat is much greater 
than that of ice, and ice must have an absolute quantity of heat 
added to it before it can be converted into water. Friction con- 
sequently does not diminish the capacities of bodies for heat.” — 
Davy’s Essay on Real, Light, and Comhinatioris of Light, pp. 10 — 12. 

[Delete from “ and, according to the supposition,” to greater 
than that of ice ” inclusive ; and delete the lame and impotent 
conclusion stated in the last eleven words. The residue constitutes 
an unanswerable demonstration of Davy’s negative proposition that 
heat is not matter.] 

9. Jollies Dynamical Equivalent of Heat, — It is remarkable 
that, while Davy’'s experiment alone suflSced to overthrow the 

* “ Tlie result of the expenment is the same if wax, tallow, resin, or any sub- 
stance fusible at a low temperature be used ; even iron may be fused by collision, 
as is evident by .the first experiment.” 
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iiypotliesis tliat lieat is matter, and Eumford’s, with, the addition 
of just a little consideration of its relations to possibilities or proba- 
bilities of inevitable alternatives, in effect did the same, fifty years 
passed before the scientific world became converted to tlieir con- 
clusion,— -a remarkable instance of the tremendous efficiency of bad 
logic in confounding public opinion and obstructing true philosophic 
thought. Joule’s great experiments from 184<0 to 184?9*, creating 
new provinces of science in the thermodynamics of electricity, and 
HI ague t ism, and electro-chemistry, recalled attention to Davys 
anti Rumford’s doctrine regarding the nature of heat, and supplied 
several fresh proofs, each like Davy’s absolutely in itself complete 
and cogent, that heat is not a material substance, and each, ad- 
vancing with exact dynamical measurement on the way pointed 
out hy Rumford in his measurement of the quantity of heat 
generated in a certain time by the action of tAVO horses not urged 
to overwork themselvea The full conversion of the scientific 
world to the kinetic theory of heat took place about the middle of 
this century, and wa^ no doubt an immediate consequence of 
Joule’s work, although Eumford’s and Davy’s demonstrative experi- 
ments, and the ingenious and penetrating speculations of Mohr, 
and Sdguin, and Mayer, and the experimental thermodynamic 
measurements of Golding, all no doubt contributed to the result. 

* List of titles of, and references to, papers Dr Janies Prescott Joule, T’.B. S.:— 
Description of an Electromagnetie Engine,’’ Ann, JEZectr. ii. 1838, pp. 
122 — 1‘2S. ‘*0n the Prodnetion of Heat by Voltaic Electricity,” Roy. Roc. JProe., 
iv. , 184:0, pp. 280 — 282. “ On the Heat evolved hy Metallic Conductors of Elec- 
tricity, and in the Cells of a Battery during Electrolysis,” PML Mctg. xir., 1841, 
pp. 260 — 277. ** On the Electric Origin of the Heat of Comhustion,” Brit. Assoc. 

1842 (Pfe.2), p. 31. ‘‘On the Electrical Origin of Chemical Heat,” Phil 
Jfaf., xril, 1843, pp. — 208. “Oa the Calorific Elects of Hague to-electrieity, 

mad on the Mechanical Yalne of Heat,” PMl. Mag., siiii., 1843, pp. 263 — 276, 
347— 355, 435 — 443. On the Changes of Temperature produced by the Barefaction 
and Condensation of Air,” Roy. See. Proc., v., 1844, pp. 517—518. “On the 
Equivalent of Heat,” Brit. Assoc. JRejprt, 1845 (Pt. 2), p. 31. “ On the 
Existence of an Equivalent Eelation between Heat and the ordinary forms of 
Meciia.nia.1 Power,” Phil. Mag. ^ xxvii., 1845, pp. 205 — 207- “ On the Heat evolved 
daring the Electrolysis of Water (1843),” Manchester PMl. Soc. Mem,, vii., 1846, 
pp. 87—113. “On a new Theory of Heat,” Manchester PMl. Soc. Mem., vii., 1846, 
1 ^- 111 — 112. “ On the Theoretical Telocity of Sennd,” PMl. Mag., xxxi., 1847, pp. 
114 — 115. ‘*Dn the Mechanical Equivalent of Heat as determined hy the Friction 
of Maids,” FMI. Mag., xixi., 1847, pp- 173—176. “ On the Mechanical Equivalent 
of H«.t, ttad on tiie Consritution of Elastic Fluids,” Brit. Assoc. Report, 1848 (Pt. 2), 
21 — 22. '*On Shooting Stars,” PML Mag., xxxii., 1848, pp. 349—351. [See 
Joule’s papars, vol. i. (Physical Society of Eondon), 1844.] 
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Each of the several subjects of thermodynamic measurement 
nndertaten by Joule gave him a means of estimating the quan- 
tity of work required to generate a certain quantity of heat ; but 
after several 3^ears of trials he was led to prefer to all others the 
direct method of simply stirring a quantity of water b}" a paddle, 
and measuring the quantity of heat produced by a measured 
quantity of work ; and this method he has accordingly used in all 
his experiments for the purpose of determining the dynamical 
equivalent of heat ” from the year 1845 to the present time. By 
this he found his final result of 1849^, which was 772 Manchester 
foot-pounds for the quantity of work required to warm by 1° Fahr., at 
any temperature between 55° and 61° Fahr., 1 lb. of water weighed 
in vacuum. In 1870 he commenced work for a fresh determination 
of the dynamical equivalent of heat at the request of the British 
Association, and the result was communicated to the Royal Society "f 
about the end of 1877, with the following preface : — 

‘"The committee of the British Association on standards of 
electrical resistance having judged it desirable that a fresh deter- 
mination of the mechanical equivalent of heat should be made hy 
observing the thermal effects due to the transmission of electrical 
currents through resistances measured by the unit they had issued, 
I undertook experiments with that view, resulting in a larger 
figure (782*5, Brit Assoc. Report, Dundee, 1867, p. 522) than that 
which I had obtained by the friction of fluids (772*6, Bkil. Tram. 
1850, p. 82). 

“ The only way to account for this discrepancy was to admit 
the existence of error either in my thermal experiments or in the 
unit of resistance. A committee, consisting of Sir William Thomson, 
Professor P. G. Tait, Professor Clerk Maxwell, Professor B. Stewart, 
and myself, were appointed at the meeting of the British Associa- 
tion in 1870; and with the funds thus placed at my disposal I 
was charged with the present investigation, for the purpose of 
giving greater accuracy to the results of the direct method.” 

The result of this final investigation of Joule's is 772‘4S Man- 
chester foot-pounds for the quantity of heat required to warm 
from 60° to 61° Fahr, a pound of water weighed in vacuum, 

* Joule On tie Mechanical Eq.Tiivalent of Heat,” Philosophical Transactions of 
Boyal Society for 1850. 

t determination of the Mechanical Eq.Tiivalent of Heat,” by James Pres^ 

cott Joule, Phil. Trans, of Royal Society for 1878, pp. 865 — 383. 
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%\iiicii is about per cent, greater than the result of 1849 ex- 
pressed in the same terms. According to Regnault’s measure- 
nients* of the thermal capacity of 'water at different temperatures 
from 0' to 2S0"C., it must be about *08 per cent, greater at 60° Fahr. 
than at 32° According to this, Joule’s thermodynamic result 
would be 77VS1 Manchester foot-pouuds, for the work required 
to warm a pound of tvater from 32° to 33° Fahr., or 1389*26 to 
wanii a pound of w'ater from 0° to 1°C. Reducing 1389*26 feet 
to metres, we ha'v^e 423437 naetres. At Paris the force of gravity 
is about per cent, less than in Manchester. . Hence for about 
the middle of France and the southern latitudes of Germany, 
Joule’s result, according to the ordinary reckoning of French and 
German engineers, may he stated as 423*5 kilogramme-metres 
for the amount of work required to warm 1 kilogramme of water 
from 0° to 1°C. The force of gravity at Manchester is 981*34 
dynes (centimetres per second per second). Multiplying 423*437 
by this, we find accordingly 41,553,090 centimetre -dynes, or ^^ergs,” 
for the amount of work in C.G.S, measure required to 'warm 
1 gramme of water from 0° to 1° 0. 

Thermometry. 

10. Preliminarij for Thermometry. — Sense of Heat {resumed 
from § 1 above ). — The sense of heat and cold is not simply de- 
pendent on the temperature of the body touched. If a person 
takes a piece of iron, or a stone, or a piece of wood, or a ball of 
'worsted, or a quantity of finely carded cotton-'wool, or of eider 
down, in his hand, or touches an iron column, or a stone wall, or 
a wooden beam, or a mass of 'wool or of down, he will perceive 
the iron cold, the stone cold, hut less cold than the iron, the 
wood but slightly cold— much less cold than the stone, the wool 
or down decidedly warm. 

We now know that if all the bodies before being touched 
were near one another in similar exposure, they must ha've been 
at the same temperature, and from the iron and stone being felt 
cold we know that this mean temperatnre is lower than the 
temi^rature of the hand. Each of the bodies touched must at the 
firet instant have taken some heat from the hand, and therefore, 
if the perception were quick enough, all at the very instant of being 
touched would have seemed cold to the sense. The iron by 
• Melmtim i€s Es^riences, toI. i. p. 748, Paris, 1847. 
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high thermal conductivity (§§ 76, 78, 80 below) keeps drawing off 
heat from the hand and lowering its temperature, till after many 
seconds of time an approximately permanent temperature is 
reached, which may he considerably lower than the temperature of 
the hand before contact, but somewhat higher than the previous 
temperature of the iron, because of the internal furnace generating 
heat in the hand. A similar result, but in less time and with less 
ultimate lowering of temperature of the hand, takes place when 
stone is touched. When wood is touched its comparatively small 
conductivity (§76 below) allows its surface to be warmed again 
after the first few seconds, sometimes to a higher temperature 
than that of the hand before contact; and thus, if the sensation 
could he perfectly remembered, it would be perceived that the wood 
was first felt to be cold, and afterwards to be warm. This latter 
warmth is rendered very perceptible by first holding the hand in 
contact with a piece of wood, as for instance a mahogany table, 
for a considerable time, half a minute or more, and then suddenly 
removing it; a sense of cold is immediately perceived in conse- 
quence of the exposure of the band to the air. The foot is 
similarly sensitive. If, after holding a bare foot for some time in 
the air, it be placed on a varnished wooden floor, the floor is 
perceived to be cold, and if, after standing some time with it 
pressed to the floor, the foot be suddenly lifted, the air now seems 
cold by contrast. If a person walks with bare feet on a wooden 
floor, a continued sense of cold is experienced; and if, immediately 
after doing so, he sits down, and holds his feet in the air, the air 
seems to be warm by contrast. The same sensations are perceived 
even on a carpeted floor, but much less markedly than on a 
plain wooden floor, and much less markedly on a plain wooden 
floor than on a varnished wooden floor, and much less markedly 
on a varnished wooden floor than on a stone floor. In the case of 
touching soft wool, or finely carded cotton-wool, or eider down, the 
first instantaneous sensation of cold is scarcely if at all perceived, 
and that which first provokes consciousness is the subsequent 
heating ; and it is very startling to find a body which we know 
to be ice-cold on a frosty day feeling positively warm to the first 
consciously perceptible sensation after it is touched. In this case 
the small thermal conductivity or great thermal resistance of the 
substance is such that heat is carried off by it from the hand 
slower than it was carried off by radiation and aerial convection 
T. III. 9 
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(^70,71 belo^v) before contact; and thus, after the first momentary 
cmAmg of the hand by the initial cataract of heat from it to the 
cold body touched, in a small fraction of a second of time a higher 
temperature is attained by the band than it had before contact, 

11. Seme of Temjyerature. — The sense of heat is in reality 
a some'ivhat delicate thermal test ^?hen properly used. Even an 
unskilled hand alternately dipped into two basins of water -will, 
as we have found by experiment, detect a difference of tem- 
perature of less than a quarter of a degree centigrade; and there 
can be no doubt that bath and hospital attendants, and persons 
occupied with hot liquors in various manufactures, such as dyeing, 
can detect much smaller differences of temperature than that, 
and, what is still more remarkable, can rememher permanently 
sensations of absolute temperature sufficiently to tell within less 
than a degree centigrade that the temperature of a hath, or a 
poultice, or dyeing liquor is ‘‘ blood heat,” or “ fever heat,” or some 
other definite temperature to w^hich they have been accustomed. 

12. Thermometry by Sense of Heat — luiih arbitrary Centi- 
grade Scale deduced from Mixtnres of Hot and Gold Water . — 
Without knowing anything of the nature of heat we might found 
a complete system of thermometry on the mixing of hot and cold 
water with no other thermoscope (§13 below) than our sense of 
heat, if we had hut two definite constant temperatures of refer- 
ence. These in practical thermometry are supplied hy the melting- 
|3oiiit of ice and the temperature of steam from water boiling in 
air at a definite pressure (the ^'atmo” or standard atmosphere, 
§ 5 above). Thus, suppose perfectly abundant supplies of iced 
water and of water at the boiling temperature to be available, 
and suppose it to be desired to measure the temperature of a 
river, or lake, or sea. Take measured quantities of the boiling 
and of the ice-cold water, and mix them by trial until, tested by 
the hand, the mixture is found to have the same temperature as 
that of the mass of water of which the temperature is to he 
determined. Suppose, for example, the mixture giving the re- 
quire temperature to consist of 86*6 parts hy weight of ice-cold 
water, and 13*4 parts hy weight of boiling water ; the required 
t€m|}eratiire is 134 on a perfectly definite scale of thermometry 
in wdiich the temperature of ice-cold water is called zero, that of 
filing water 100, and other temperatures are reckoned according 
to the law of pro|»rtion of mixtures of water in the manner 
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indicated by the example, and defined generally in § 81 below- 
For temperatures within the range of sensibility of the hand this 
method would give more accurate results than many common 
thermometers sold by instrument makers for ordinary popular 
purposes. It may be relied upon for absolute accuracy within 
^ths of a degree centigrade, provided the mixing of hot and cold 
water is performed with sufficiently large quantities of water, and 
with all proper precautions to obtain in that part of the process 
all the accuracy obtainable by the living thermoscope. 

We shall see (§ 25 below) that with the most accurate mercury 
or air thermometers, made for scientific investigation and carefully 
tested, absolute determinations can scarcely be depended upon 
within -jig-th of a degree centigrade. The method of mixtures 
with only the sensory thermoscope is not limited to the range of 
temperature directly perceptible with unimpaired sensibility; but 
when the temperature to be tested is beyond this range an indirect 
method may be followed, as thus : — 

A large quantity of water too warm for the hand is to be 
tested. Mix it with say twice its weight of ice-cold water, this 
giving a convenient temperature for the hand ; then find by trial 
what proportions of ice-cold and boiling water give a mixture of 
the same temperature as tested by the hand; suppose these 
proportions to be 26*2 of boiling water and 73*8 of ice-cold water. 
The temperature of the mixture is by definition 26*2, and on 
the same principle the required temperature is three times this, 
or 78*6. 

This system of thermometry is, however, strictly limited to 
the range between the freezing and boiling points of water, for 
we do not at present consider the possibilities of obtaining and 
using thermometrically quantities of water below the freezing 
point and above the boiling point. It is described here, not only 
because it is very instructive in respect to the principles of ther- 
mometry, but because it is in point of fact the thermometric 
method used through a large range of processes not only in the 
arts but in scientific investigation. In many cases the hand is 
a more convenient and easy test than a common mercury thermo- 
meter, and it has just about the same sensibility; the commonest 
thermometers in popular use being in fact scarcely to be read to a 
quarter of a degree centigrade. In respect to accuracy a common 
cheap thermometer, though perhaps a degree or two wrong in its 
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abi^tilute indications, may still te used as an accurate indicator 'of 
equalitv of temperatures just as is the hand in the oietliod of 

I'liixtiires. 

Ill iiianv cases the hand is more con'v&nieiit than the thermo- 
meter, in other cases the thermometer is more convenient than 
the iiand, but in many cases the tliermometex is applicable when 
tlie liand is not, "When the quantities of water tested are ahun- 
iiaiit, the hand is alwat’s the quicker test, but there must be 
abundance of water to allow it to be satisfactorily and accurately 
applicable. 


Thermoscopes Differential and Intrinsic. 

inferential Thermoscopes essentially continuoiis. — Intrinsic Tker- 
mmcopes dtsco7itimious and contmuous. — Single and Multiple 
Intnnsic Thermoscopes (disconiinuous). — Continuous Intrinsic 

Thermoscopes, 

13. A thermoseope is an indicator of temperature. A 
differential thermoseope is a thermoseope which shows difference, 
or tests equality, of simultaneous temperatures in two places. Its 
action is essentially continuous, depending on difference of tem- 
perature between the two places, and showing zero continuously 
when the temperatures of the two places are varied, provided they 
are kept exactly equal. Every kind of differential thermoseope, 
and of continuous intrinsic thermoseope, must he founded on some 
property of matter continuously varying with the temperature, 
as density of a fluid under constant pressure, pressure of a fluid 
in constant volume, volume of the liquid part of a whole mass of 
liquid and solid kept in constant volume^, steam-pressure of a 
solid or liquid")*, shape or density of an elastic solid under con- 
stant stress, stress of an elastic solid in a constant state of strain, 
viscosity of a fluid, electric current in a circuit of two metals 
with their junctions at unequal temperatures, electric resistance 
of a conductor, magnetic moment of a steel or loadstone magnet. 

Examples: — (1) Leslie’s differential air thermometer; (2) 
steam-pressure differential thermometers (§§ 39 — 44 below) ; (B) 
Joule’s hydraulic and pneumatic differentia thermoscopes (Mem. 

* Tiiis is tlk© prinidple of tli€' csardinaiy or spiiifc thOTmomet^. 

t For iefiaitoi of steam, « § 17 below. 
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Chem. Soc., voL in. p. 201 ; Proc. Lit. and Phil. Soc. Mancheste?^ 
vol III. p. 73; Ibid., vol. vii. p. 35) (Joule’s Papers, vol. i. pp. 535, 
573); (4) viscosity differential thermoscope {Proc. April 19, 

• 1880); (5) thermo-electric differential thermometer; (6) Siemens 
electric resistance differential thermometer: (7) thermo-magnetic 
differential thermometer (see Proc. It.S.JS., April 19, 1880). 

14. Intrinsic Thermoscopes. — An intrinsic thermoscope is 
an instrument capable of indicating one definite temperature or 
several definite temperatures, or all temperatures within the range 
of the instrument, whatever it may be — the temperature or tem- 
peratures indicated being intrinsically determined by the consti- 
tution of the instrument, and indicated by some recognizable 
feature of the instrument which changes discon tinuously or con- 
tinuously, as the case may be, and which is always the same when 
the instrument is brought back again and again to the same tem- 
perature, whatever changes it may have experienced in the 
intervals. Discontinuous intrinsic thermoscop^s show only a 
Limited number of temperatures. A continuous intrinsic thermo- 

, scope shows any temperature whatever throughout the range of 
efficiency of, the instrument, ideally any temperature whatever, 
though in practice every thermoscope is limited, some with both 
inferior and superior limit, as the mercury thermometer by the 
freezing of mercury at about — 39° C., and the bursting pressure of 
mercury-steam a little above 4* 360° Q; others with only a superior 
limit, as metallic thermoscopes, whether thermo-elastic, or thermo- 
electric, or electric-resistance, or thermo- magnetic, by the melting 
of their substances at very high temperatures, or, in the case of 
the thermo-magnetic instrument, by the total or partial loss of its 
magnetism at some temperature much below the melting point of 
its substance. A continuous intrinsic thermoscope, when applied 
to a body whose temperature is changing, shows continuously every 
variation of temperature within its range of efficiency. 

15. Discontinuom Intrinsic Thermoscopes. — A single intrinsic 
thermoscope is a thermoscope which shows whether the tempera- 
ture of the body to which it is applied is higher or lower than 
some one definite temperature depending on the intrinsic quality 
of the instrument. 

Examples : — (1) a piece of ice, or of wax, or of fusible metal; 
(2) an apparatus for boiling water or other liquid under a perfectly 
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constant pressure ; (3) an apparatus for boiling water under tbe 
natural atmospheric pressure, and a barometer to measure exactly 
what tiie pressure is at the time. 

A multiple intrinsic thermoscope might be made by preparing- 
a graduated series of metallic alloys, nnmhering them in the order 
of their melting points, and arranging them together conveniently 
for use*. The temperature might be reckoned numerically, accord- 
ing to the number of the alloys that melt, when the whole series 
is exposed to the temperature to be tested. This discontinuous 
numerical reckoning of temperature is perfectly analogous to the 
Birmingham reckoning of wires and sheet metals by numbered 
gauges. Ideally it may be made infinitely nearly continuous by 
making a series of alloys with fine enough gradation of composition, 
but the method is in its essence discontinuous. It is useful for 
many special applications in science and in the arts, as for instance 
in that very fundamental one (§12 above) of giving one of the 
fixed points in the ordinary thermometric scale, the ‘"'freezing 
point”; also in a form of safety valve for boilers or hot- water 
pipes, in which a plug fixed by solder is released by the melting of 
the solder when the temperature reaches a certain limit ; also an 
exceedingly useful guard against overheating in the flue of a stove, 
by which a stopper is allowed to fall by the melting of a leaden 
support, and stop the draught, before the temperature reaches the 
highest limit judged permissible. 

16. Contimious Intjinsic Tliernioscopes , — Continuity of indi- 
cation requires, as said in § 13 above, choice of some property 
or properties of matter varying continuously with temperature, 
such as those enumerated in § 13 above, A continuous intrinsic 
thermoscope must have a feature, depending on the chosen pro- 
perty of matter, which shall vary with perfect continuity when the 
temperature is gradually changed, and shall always he the same 
when the instrument is brought to the same temperature again 
and again, whatever variation of temperature it may have ex- 
perienced in the intervals. The accuracy of an intrinsic thermo- 

* P^ote of March 26, 1885. A. mxiltiple intrinsic thermoscope has actiially 
made, iicooitiiiag to this plan, by Mr J. J. Goleman, and vas exhibited by 
Mm at a HMeliiig of the Philosophical Society of Glasgo^i^r on 28rd January, 1884 
flVwj. PML toL XT. p. 94). Mr GoIemaiL has used in this iustrunierit a 
gradnaWL seaios of piuraffi.ns 'which be<M)me soMd at certain definite temperatures 
4Cf F. and 100® F., and mixtures of glycerine and water for the tempe- 
imm -SI* F. to- W. T.] 
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meter, whether discontinuous or continuous, depends upon perma- 
nence of quality of the material and of the mechanical constitution 
of the instrument, according to which the recognized feature shall 
always he very accurately the same for the same temperature. 

The sensibility or delicacy of a continuous intrinsic thermometer 
depends upon the recognisability of change in its indicating feature 
with very small change of temperature. 

17. The property of matter chosen as the foundation of 
almost all ordinary continuous intrinsic thermoscopes in common 
use is interdependence of the density, the temperature, and the 
pressure of a fluid. The only other thermoscopes which can be 
said to be in common use at all are metallic thermometers”; these 
depend upon the change of shape of a rigid elastic solid under 
a stated stress, or on the change of shape of a compound solid, 
composed of two elastic solids of different substances melted or 
soldered together. For the present we confine our attention to the 
former and much larger class of Instruments. The general type of 
all those instruments, except the steam-pressure thermometer 
(§§ 39 — 4 j 6 below), is a glass measure, measuring the bulk of 
a fluid. To give the requisite practical sensibility to the measure- 
ment, the glass, except for the case of the constant-pressure gas 
thermometer (§§ 64 — 67 below) and of the steam-pressure thermo- 
meter, is made of a shape which may be generally described as a 
bottle with a long narrow neck. The body of the bottle, which 
may either be spherical or of an elongated form, is called the bulb, 
and the neck is called the tube or stem (stem we shall most fre- 
quently call it, to obviate ambiguities without circumlocutions). 

The thermometric fluid may be all liquid, as mercury, or oil, or alco- 
hol, or ether, or glycerine and water ; or it may be all gas, as common 
air, or hydrogen, or carbonic acid ; or it may be partly liquid and 
partly steam (steam being a name which we shall invariably use to Steam, 
designate the less dense portion of a fluid substance at one tern- 
perature and pressure throughout, and in equilibrium, in two por- 
tions of dijflferent densities). This last case is different firom the 
two preceding, in respect to the character of the thermometric in- 
dication : the whole volume of the thermometric substance may be 
changed from that of all liquid to that of all steam, without 
changing the temperature or the pressure, and the pressure cannot 
be changed without changing the temperature, provided the sub- 
stance is kept in the double condition of part liquid and part 
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stt-aiii; ill other words, in this ease the pressure depends upon the 
tt‘!ii|>tTatiire alone and is independent of the volume. In the 
>te;iiiepressure thermometer, therefore, there is no delicate mea- 
suring of vuliime of the thermometric substance, and the vessel 
eoiitriiiiiiig it is not in the shape of bulb and stem ; hut the instru- 
nieri! eoiisists essentially of a means of measuring the pressure of 
tlio tlieriiioiiietric substance, \vith a test that it is really in the 
twofuld emidition of part liquid and part steam, whether by seeing 
it iliri jogli a glass eontniniiig- vessel, or by a proper hydraulic ap- 
pliance for aseertaiiiiog that the pressure is not altered by rare- 
faction or condensation when the temperature 
is kept constant. Realized thermometers of 
this species, quite convenient for many practical 
purposes, with steam of sulphurous acid, of 
water, and of mercury, to serve for different 
ranges of temperature, from below — C. to 
above +520'^ Q, are described in §§ 39 — M 
below. 

18. In resp>ect to general convenience for 
large varieties of uses, whether for scientific 
investigation, or for the arts, or for ordinary 
use, lii|iiid thermometers are generally and with 
good reason preferred ; but the general prefer- 
ence of either mercury or spirits of wine for the 
liquid, which is so much the rule, is not (§ 20 
below) so clearly reasonable. For ordinary uses 
in whieli the thermometer has to be moved 
about and placed in various positions, gas tker- 
mometers are much less convenient, because 
they require essentially an accurate measure- 
ment of pressure, and generally for this purpose 
a column of liquid. But when the thermo- 
meter is to be kept always in one position, as 
for instance when it is devoted to testing the 
temi^rature of the air indoors or out of doors. Fig. 2. 

4.monton.’s air or gas thermometer is really as convenient and as 
easilj read as any liquid thermometer can be : but e^en it, simple 
a»i it is, involves a triple division of the hermetically sealed space, 
with three different conditions of occupation,— one part ocoupiei 
by the thennometne suhstauee, another by the pressu re-m ensur ing 
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vapoiirless liq[uid^, and the third vacuous : and it is by so much 
the less simple than the liquid thermometer, that in the liquid 
thermometer the enclosed space is divided into only two parts, one 
occupied by the thermometric liquid, and the other hy its steam, 
with or without some admixture of common air. For accuracy the 
air or gas thermometer is superior, we might almost say incom- 
parably superior, to the mercury thermometer, and, though in a 
much less degree, still decidedly superior to even the most accurate 
liquid thermometer, on account of the imperfect constancy of the 
glass containing- vessel. 

19. If we were quite sure of the bulk measurement given 
by the glass bulb and tube, liquid thermometers would be quite as 

* A.n instrument closely resemtling that shovn in the drawing (fig. 2), but -witb. 
cornmou air instead of hydrogen, was made for the writer of this article, by Casella, 
about fifteen years ago, and has been used for illnstrations in the natural philosophy 
class in Glasgow University ever since. It is probably an exceedingly accurate air 
thermometer. When it was set up in the new lecture -room after the migration to 
its present locality in 1870, the tube above the manometric liquid column was 
cleared of air. To do this the instrument must be held in such a sloping position 
■with the closed end of the tube down, as to allow the bubble of air always found in 
it to rise and hurst in the bulb. If no'w the instrument is placed in its upright 
position, the liquid refuses to leave the top of the tube, and it would remain filling 
the tube (probably, for ever?) if left in that position. No violence of knocking which 
has been ventured to try to bring it do'wn has succeeded. To bring it down a bubble 
of air must he introduced. The bubble must be very small, so that the pressure 
of the air which fills it may become insensible when this air expands into the space 
of the tube left above the manometric column after it descends to its proper thermo- 
scopic position. Special experiments made for this article in September 1879 
showed that in the nine years during which the instrument had remained undis- 
turbed in the lecture-room a very sensible quantity of air (enough to render the 
temperature indication about 55° C. too low) had leaked from the bulb through the 
sulphuric acid into the tube above the liquid column. This air was eliminated, and 
the instrument again set up for use, an operation completed in a minute at any time 
if need be. Some careful experiments -were then made by Mr Macfarlane to ascertain 
if the pressure of vapour or gas from the sulphuric acid, in the tube, was sensible, 
with a happily decisive result iu the negative. The hulb was kept at a very constant 
temperature hy cold water; the uppermost few centimetres of the liquid column, 
and the whole of the tube above it, were heated to abont 100° C. hy steam blown 
through a glass jacket-tuhe, fitted round it for the purpose. The height of the 
manometric column remained sensibly unchanged ! Turther experiments must he 
made to ascertain whether or not there is enough of -variation of absorption of the 
air by the sulphuric acid with variation of temperature, and enough of the conse- 
quent variation of pressure in the bulb, to vitiate sensibly the thermometric use of 
the instrument. If, as seems improbable, the answer to this question be unhappEy 
aflfirmative, a satisfactory negative might be found by substituting hydrogen for 
common air. 
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ac*eiirate as i^as tlienric^nicters. For there is no diflicultj in giving 
any rft|iiireJ cirgree of sensibility to the instrument by making the 
bulb lar^e fiiuiigli ; and the quality of the liquid itself, hermeti- 
eallj soaleil in gliass, may be regarded as being as constant as any- 
thing we ki.it>w' of in tlie material world. But, alas for therm ome- 
trj, tiio glass ineasiire is not constant! In fact, glass is a substance 
of verv' imperfeet elasticity (Part I, § 4, above); and it is found 
that tiio bulb uf a thermometer is not always of the same volume 
at iho same tempemtuTe, but that, on the contrary, it experiences 
iiiicortaiii uhanges exceedingly embarrassing in thermometry. In 
the Course of a few months after a thermometer is filled and 
sealed, the bulb generally shrinks by some uncertain amount of 
from to -gofejo sometimes even in the course 

of years to almost This has been discovered by a gradual 

rising of the freezing point in new mercury thermometers, gene- 
rally as much as from to -1% sometimes to as much as 1° C., 
which corresponds to a shrinkage of 1*8/ 10“*, as the bulk-expansion 
of mercury is, when its temperature is raised from 0° to 100°C. 
(Table II below) l/o5*l, or *01815, of its bulk at 0° 0. After a few 
iBoiitlis or a few years this progressive shrinkage ceases to be 
sensible ; but if the thermometer at any time is exposed to the 
teiri|>€rature uf boiling water or any higher temperature, aa abrupt 
sub-permanent enlargement of tbe bulb is produced, and the 
freezing point, if tested for by placing the thermometer in ice and 
water, is found to be lowered; then again for weeks or months or 
years there is a gnidual shrinkage, as shown by a gradual rising of 
the freezing |K>int when the thermometer is tested again and again 
by plying it in ice and water. A very delicate mercury thermo- 
meter, which 1ms been kept for years at drdinary atmospheric 
pressures when out of use, and never when in experimental use 
expostxl to any temperature higher than about 30*^ C., or much 
lower ihm the freezing point;, becomes very constant, and probably 
may never sho%v any change of as much as ^ of a degree C. in its 
freezing point or in its indication at any other absolutely definite 
temperatnire, within some such range as from — 20° or - 10° G to 
-f or + 40° 0. But the abrupt and irregular changes, pro- 
duced by expensing the thermometer to temperatures much above 
or mueli "telow mme such Hmited range as that, constitute a very 
serious iiffieiilty in the way of accurate thermometry by the 
iner€iirf-k-gk« thermometer. Although the greatest care has 
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been bestowed by Eegnault, Joule, and all other accurate thermo- 
metric experimenters to avoid error from this cause, we have still 
hut little definite information as to its natural history in thermo- 
meters of different qualities of glass, different shapes of bulb, or 
differently constructed in respect to processes of glass-blow'ing, 
boiling the mercury, and sealing the stem. We do not even bnow 
whether the excess of the atmospheric pressure outside the bulb, 
over the pressure due to mercury and Torricellian vacuum inside, 
is influential sensibly, or to any considerable degree, in producing 
the gradual initial shrinkage. If it were so we might expect that 
the effect of heating the thermometer up to ICO'" C. or more at 
any time would be rather to produce an accelerated shrinkage for 
the time than what it is found to be, which is a return to'wards the 
original larger volume, followed by gradual shrinkage from day to 
day and week to week afterwards. A. careful comparison between 
two thermometers constructed similarly in all respects, except 
sealing one of them with Torricellian vacuum and the other with 
air above the mercury, would be an important contribution to 
knowledge of this subject, interesting, not only in respect to ther- 
mometry, but also to that very fundamental question of physical 
science, the imperfect elasticity of soEds (see Part I> § 4 above). 

20. The error of a thermometer due to irregular shrinkages 
and enlargements of the bulb, is clearly the less the greater is the 
expansion of the fchermometric fluid with the given change of tem- 
perature. By the investigation of § 30 below we can calculate 
exactly how much the error is for any stated amount of abnormal 
change of bulk in the hulh. But it is enough at present to remark 
that for different liquids in the same or in similar bulbs the errors 
are very nearly in the inverse proportions of the expansions of the 
liquids. I^ow (Table III. below) in being warmed &om 0° to V 0. 
alcohol expands 6 times as much mercury, methyl butyrate 
7 times, and sulphuric ether 8^ times. Hence if irregular changes 
of hulk of the bulb leave, as they probably do in practice, an 
uncertainty of ^^ths of a degree in respect to absolute temperature 
by the best possible mercury-in-glass thermometers used freely at 
all temperatures from the lowest up to 100° C., tie uncertainty 
from this cause will be reduced to :s^th of a degree by using alcohol, 
or -g^th by using methyl butyrate instead of mercury; it may 
therefore, in a glass thermometer of alcohol or of the methyl buty- 
rate, be considered as practically annulled (§ 19 above) after a few 
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w. , k# t.r iiKiUliis Lave passed, and the first main shrinkage is 

ijver. 

21. All alei*liol"in-glass tliermoineter is easily made strong 
tf* b»‘ar a teiMperatiire of IQO"' 0., as this gives hy the 
’.)!* tiie vapour an iiitenial bursting pressure of not quite 
aL anil a quarter in excess of the atmospheric pressure 

-a;?-;" It*. Tlie boiling point of methyl butyrate (Table III. below) 
> Ip:; 5 r.; a thtriiioiiic4er of it may therefore be used for tempe- 
riO;ro> t^widileiiibly above lOO" C., but how muck above cannot 
:rb„ a- uv have not experiments as yet on the pressure of its 
i-apoiir at teiiiiieratiires above its boiling point. The pressure of 
va]itinr of Milpliiirie ether (Table ATII below) is too great to ahow 
atlii'riuiuiii'ter of this liquid sealed in glass to be used much above 
IjO' (vrTii' C, but for low temperatures it makes a very valuable 
theniioiiifter. It was used in 1850 by the author in finding by 
the lowering of the freezing point of water, predicted 
tlioHreticallv by Prof. J. Thomson in 184,9 {Trans, R. S. JE.), and 
ga\e fi sensibility of 128 divisions to 1" C. Glass thermometers 
with ether, or chloroform ('whose expansion is about 4 per cent. 
^Tivittjr thm that of ether), w^ere used by Joule and the author in 
ex|X‘riiiients* on changes of temperature experienced by bodies 
lie vdiig through air, in one of which the sensibilitj was as great as 
seali‘ divisions to the 1' C. All these liquids, and many others 
ill the maiem chemist's repertory of oils and ethers and alcohols, 
besides the suprior a=?nsibility which they give by their greater 
expansions, have a great advantage over mercury for some thermo- 
iiietiic purposes ia their smaller specific gravity. This allows the 
bulb to hi* larger, with less liability to break or. to give disturbed 
roiMliags through distortion by the weight of the contained liquid 
2t, Liquids which wet the glass have another great advan- 
tiipis over mercury in their smaller capillary attraction and in the 
coiiHtaiicy of their ISO'" angle of contact with the glass, instead of 
tile much greater absolute intensity of capillary attraction in the 
iiiiTeuiT, and its very variable angle of contact, averaging about 
15 when the mercury is risings and about as much as 90*^ when it 
i» faliiig. On account of these variations the bulb of the mercury 
tlieriBoiiieter is subjected to abrupt variations of pressure when 
the iiiercury is rising or falling. Tie greatest and least pressures 


* FMI. T¥mm^ for 1^, p. [Ikrt* lox. PI. m, ToL i. aToove]. 
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due to this cause are experienced vfhen the aug-le of contact is 
respectively least and greatest, and differ b 7 the pressure due to a 
vertical column of mercury equal in height to the difference of 
depressions of mercury in a capillary tube of the same bore as the 
thermometer stem, when the angle of contact is changing from one 
to the other of the supposed extreme values. Hence the mercury 
in a thermometer rises and falls by jerks very noticeable in a 
delicate thermometer when looked at with a lens of moderate 
magnifying power, or even with the naked eye. Dr J oule informs 
us that this defect is much greater in some thermometers than in. 
others, and that he believes it is greatly owing to the tube being 
left unsealed fox too long a time after the introduction of the 
mercury, (by which it is to be presumed something of a film of 
oxide of mercury is left on the glass, to reappear on the surface 
of the mercury when it sinks as it cools after the sealing of the 
end). In Joule’s own thermometers not the smallest indication 
has ever been detected of what he calls ^'this untoward phenome- 
non, which is calculated to drive an observer mad, if he discovers 
it towards the close of a series of careful experiments.” Their 
admirable quality in this respect is no doubt due to the great care 
taken by the maker, Mr Dancer, under Joule’s own instructions, to 
have the mercury and the interior of the bulb and tube thoroughly 
clean, and to guard it from exposure to any matter in its wrong 
place” until completion of the sealing. But no amount of care 
could possibly produce a mercury thermometer of moderate 
dimensions moving otherwise than by jerks of ever so many 
divisions, if its stem were of fne enough bore to give anything 
approaching to two or three hundred divisions to the centigrade 
degree. 

23. One chief objection to the use of alcohol or other volatile 
liq[uid, for the thermometric substance in ordinary glass thermo- 
meters, is the liability to distillation of some of the liquid into the 
stem and head reservoir, unless the glass above the level of the 
liquid be kept at least as warm as the liquid. On this account a 
spirit thermometer is not suitable for being plunged into a space 
warmer than the suiTOunding atmosphere with the stem simply 
left to take the temperature to which it conies in the circumstances. 
But whether for elaborate experimental use, or for the most 
ordinary thermometric purposes, there is little difficulty in 
arranging to keep the part of the stem which is above the liquid 
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. - 'A-ann^ r than at the liquid^ surface, and this 

. ,t t-i pn v< u! the evil of distillation. The otil}< 

. .'v r. •}' n,'. i.T.ne viliditv* against the use of highly 

. V <■ >; , . n 't* el of nierenry, is the difficulty of allowing 

• ! t! \5 ii.' ■ !i • i ti e liipiid 111 the stein, if it is not at the same 

■. , r ,i.- the bulb. With the same difference of tempera- 

• i! ^ ■, rent parts of the iastrumeut. the error on this account 

' 1 : ij * i! 'lUiple pris[k>rti<iii tii the expansibility of the liquid; 
e ; e r> tie, n suiu.d error due to want of perfect accuracy in 
r: ' - I,*.! " r !iit' will, generally speaking, be greater with 

I . Tr tliaii With the less esimnsive liquid. But in 

. i.n Hi whivh the bulb aud stem can all conveniently 
ki' !*•! at te!ii|x-*raturfc% a thermometer having for its thermo- 
iuttfu- some highly ex|mnsive oil or alcohol or ether, or 

tohtr orgmie liquid of {>€^rfeetly permanent chemical 

rai'iiiot but much more accurate and sensitive than 
tl- T.irTvirv tlirrmoiHfler, which has hitherto been used almost 
r Ci-.ii'iv 111 thermoioetrie work of the highest rank. We shall 
b:! aiid til— 6 h Ijeiow) that the ultimate standard for ther- 
i!c.-iibtr¥. aceordiug t»> the absolute thermodynamic scale (§ S4 
! -w - iiractically attame*i by the use of hydrogen or nitrogen 
rli,r rlk;niio»iiiftric siibstaiiee, but that for ordinary use a gas 
thi'nAi‘Oiu.;t*-,'r can .s4,*ari*ely l>t.‘ made as convenient as one in which 
t to ‘ 1 0 , t ne »iibstance is a liquid. For practical thermometry 

’4 tiii* iic»-t at'Ciirate kind it seems that the best plan will be to 
lue jo'iliiiary working standard thermometers highly sensitive 
ttiorn'ioiiictem construettxl of some chosen ^‘organic’' liquid, and 
graduated affording to the absolute thermodynamic scale, by aid 
*4‘ the therim.Hlynamically corrc'cteti air thermometer f§ 62 below) 

thvw t# mt which, though often statai as veiy grave against 

tl'w 'dwt my otte llipid than morcarr, we do not admit to be so. 

Il il'it mpMly sinking, before beeomiiig stationary, a 

kttig 'f H-v h jaid hxfn kbiad th^. d«;‘reii.ding free larface, detained on the glass, 
M' i fin k'ii ^ .if*n to lejoin the main eolnmn, muit he wait^ for before the 

raturi^ hii eorreetly read. We beEeve th&t if a Mrly inviscid (m 
tmA'.h} 1 1 . ini I <tvb a# akohol m ether m bntjmte erf oxide of me&yl be nsed, there 
«fill I’w iwmUmlly ttim hm from and eertainly no a«nraey lost when 

» tikr*:i by the ohmwmj, Th« ^i«r?er ma«t be on Ms gnani against a 
W?%' of tempemtnre being momemtarilg 

m «t» I Mk€% iM lli# iaf&ite by tiieklifif down of liiiiiid from the 
wiw'S tlM mw^m ii rtffl above, or, it may be, l»« gone down to- a 
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used a..s ultimate standard of reference. The great eonveBience of 
the mercury thermometer in respect to freedom from liability to 
distillation, and smallness of error on account of difference of tem- 
perature between the bulb and stem, renders it the most conveni- 
ent for a large variety of scientific and practical purposes in which 
the most minute accuracy or the most extreme sensibility is not 
required. 

24. Without any thermodynamic reason for preferring air to 
mercury as therniometric fluid, Regnault preferred it for two very 
good reasons. (1) Its expansion is 20 times that of mercury and 
160 times the cubical expansion of glass, and therefore with air the 
error due to irregularity in the expansion of the glass is 20 times 
smaller than with mercury, and small enough to produce no prac- 
tical defalcation from absolute accuracy in thermometry, as he 
found by elaborate and varied trials. So far as this is concerned, 
some highly expansive organic liquids would answer nearly as well 
as air for therniometric fluid, and would have the advantage of 
giving a thermometer much more easily used. (2) For an ultimate 
standard of reference air has the advantage over organic liquids 
generally, that different samples of it taken at different times, or 
in different parts of the world, and purified of water and carbonic 
acid^ by well-known and easily practised processes, are sufficiently 
uniform to give thermometric results between which the accord- 
ance is practically perfect, provided the thermometric plan accord- 
ing to which the different samples are used is the same, or as 
approximately the same as is easily secured in practice. Two plans 
for the thermometric use of air naturally present themselves : — 

(I.) augmentation of volume of air kept in constant pressure ; and 
(II.) augmentation of pressure of air kept in constant volume. 
Regnault tried both plans, but found that he could only arrange E^- 
his apparatus to give good results by the second, and on it there- 
fore he founded what he called his “ normal air thermometer.” ^ 
For the sake of perfect definiteness he chose, as the density of the 
air in his normal thermometer, the density which air has when at 

* Heneefortii, to avoid eircumlocntions, the unqualified word * ** sdr ” will be used 

to denote atmospheric air taken in any part of the wcurM, and deprived of carbonic 
acid and whatever vapour of water it may have contained, by aid of hydrated lime, 
or eaustic |«)tash, or some other suitable r^^nt for removing the carbonic acid, 
and quicklime, or chloride of ealdum, or sulphuric acid, or phosphoric acid, for 
removmg the water. 


111 i.l * 
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M . i-|i- o! lorltiijvf itv miii nmler the pnssuro of one atmo. 

I|,, soalo in n^speef the iriarkiiig of the 

by O' aiid 100' ; and the prineiple whieli 
n-r flit' ri-'ckMuilm'' of otlior teinporatiires was to call 
*0 -r- .'liftr-rv-iii.vs of teiiiperatiiro for which differences of 
, ! tbr air ill Ids iin.nrud tliorinouieter are equal Thus he 
I dt'fnntiHTi of ftanpi^ratiirt' €\xpressf*fl by the following 

f :==100 -^— (l«b 

Pim ““ 11 

•^hf'iv fl chiiotes the preasnre one atiiio, and p and the pres- 
•.iifv-s i>f ibe air rd the iiorinal thermoiiieter at the temperatures 
l>y I aivJ by lOo respc^etively, the latter being the tempe- 
r.atiire s!t'*ani issuing from wate*r boiling under the pressure of 
.do* Mine*, By the most fu'curate observations which he could 
loak^' Rig!i.^ult found for his ‘^normal air” = l*J1665 x H. 
lib !l!i/rnioinc>tri.c formula l:HH*omes 

'-'“.wiix'ir (O') 

f.*, 'Rogiiaiilt eompared with his normal air thermometer 
othcT thioiaonioters en the same plan of constant volume, but with 
Air At otht'? than the nonna.l density of one atmo, and with other 
than air; also air and gas tbennoineters on the pkn of 
i’'Uist;in! (ipparent volume as measured in a glass bulb and stem; 
aku .1 tliennometer founded simply on the dilatation of mercury ; 
!honrit>riieters of mercury in different Icinds of glass, each 
mi the glass stem with divisions corresponding to exactly 
p'^inal vohiiiH?« of the bore; also overflowinff thermometers (thermo- 
iiietfes k ileverstmieiit'), in which a hulb with a short' piece of fine 
«toin was pife^tly filled with mercury at if and the quantity 
of iiiereiiry €X|M*lled by the high temjxjimture to be measured was 
iglioi of btdiig voliiraetiieally measured by divisions of 

ft d'li^ St I ‘in m in the ordinary thermometer. 

The wiioleof this thermometric iEvestigation is full of scientific 
iiitereM, anil abmnds with results of great practical value in 
C'Vtui of the minutest details of Eegnaultk work. It will be 
f^wid fiilly dtwribed' in the first of his three volumes, entitled 
Uehtem Exp^riemm entmpt^m jxir o-itir# tie Momimr h 
flfi Tr&mm PMici ei mr k$ pr^^mitiim dm lu Cmmiimiom 
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ceidrale rfe Macliikes cl Vapeur potir Determiner ies Prlndpaies 
Lais et iJouftees Knuitriques qui enirent dans le Cnicul des Macltines 
it Vapeur^ wliicli were jjublished at Paris in 1847, 1862, and 1870. 
Here we^ can but state some of the most important of the general 
coiicliisioiis : — 

( 1 ) The air thermometers with pressure at O' of from 44 to 149 
centimetres of oierciir}’ agreed perfectly with the normal air 
thermometer calculated according to the same formula (1^,), and 
nearly the same numerical coefficient 272*85. A slightly larger 
value 272*98 (or *00:36632"^) gave the best agreement for the 
44 ? centimetres pressure, and the somewhat smaller value 272*7 (or 
*01)3067"^) for the pressure 149 centimetres. 

(2) The hydrogen gas thermometer, with pressure one atmo at 
Oiand with its indications calculated according to formula (Ij,) hut 
with a different numerical coefficient^, agreed perfectly with the 
normal air thermometer from 0^ to 325°. 

(3) The carbonic acid gas thermometer with pressure 46 cen- 
timetres at O', and its indications calculated with the coefficient 
271*59 (*003682“^), agreed perfectly with the normal air thermo- 
meter from O'* to 308'). 

(4) The carbonic acid gas thermometer wdth pressure 74 centi- 
metres (or nearly 1 atmo) at 0~, calculated with the coefficient 
276*64 (*003095“^) to make it agree with the normal air thermo- 
meter at lOO"*, gave numbers somewhat too large for all tempe- 
ratures from 200° to 323"". The difference seemed to rise to a 
maximum at about 180°, "when it xvas about and to diminish so 
as to be only about ^3^°* at the highest temperatures of the com- 
parison. Two sulphurous acid gas thermometers, with pressures 
59 centimetres and 75 centimetres at 0°, calculated with coefficients 
263*6 (•003794“ ■) and 261*4 (*0€3825”^) respectively to make them 
agree at 100° with the normal air thermometer, each gave numbers 
too small for the higher temperatures by differences increasing 
gradually from at 146° to 3° at 320°. 

* Instead of tlie ‘€K)86C5 of kis normal air tlieraiom^terj Begnanlt states tiiat 
for Ms kydragen thermometer he used *003652 (’which would maJse the coefficient 
in formula (1^) "be 273*82 instead of 272*85). But this mnst smely a misfeie, 
m he found for the “coefficient of dilatation” of Iiydr^en ealcoJated from 

its incims© of pressure in constant volume, and *€(^6613 for the coefficient of 
dilatation olMrv«i directly for hjdrc^en under constant pressures of from 1 to 4 
atmcM yoL i. pp, 78, M), 01, 115, 116), and be nowhere speaks of 

found any smaller Talae than *003-661 for hydrogen,. 
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; V, ;\'5r tfi^-nu^^invttTS, ealculiUeil Jiceoriliiig tc 

. , ^0 -’A* ^*1 the sfiirie apparem 

, ^ ; t 1 *. *r= • *v. ’with tlit..‘ bisiiiiil ui;^ iiii'rv'iiry c^^liiiiiu at s 

1 - • 1 '^. tli^' >.tvm of the theriiH-TiietiT) gave 

at the higher 1 1, ‘ill pe rati ires by differences 
. i.-ag irp. to 2| at :^5() in the ease of ChoLsi !e Roi 

, , , f i without lead, aiiil to as mucli as 3|' in the 

4 J • ! *■ C I g- !*•■•“.♦ 

Pj , %uth these ch>ervatioiiS Regiiaiilt reraarts tliai 

0-, a*- 4 eaiiM.' of liiieertaility in Ms air thernioiiietry is the 

lof j \|aude>ii of the glass. It was only by most care- 

I u’e* iiKiho ^|»^'i;!al ex|X'‘riiiients^ on each particular bulb and tube 

its expansion throughout the range for which it WM 

!s' twed. lint he succeeded in obtaining the great accuracj 
w!o. li ws find ill Ills results, according to which the probable error 
%\ht4ljS'T I'V Ills tiornial air thcnnoiru‘ter, or by other air or ga^ 
tic.'! Hi 'ijit ttTS if those stated above to agree with it perfectly 
m.i?' h >f iii.u’c than from ’1 to “15 of a degi*ee for any temperature 

11 15 tji . 

„ T’ht> iiiorcury-iii-glass thermometers xvbich Regnault gene- 
ral rv 11 -ni h>r einoparisvui with bis noniial air thennometer were 
toniioviiiig tlioniovmetors, because be found that with such he 
lO'al.i Till 40 easily the very minute accuracy at w’hich he 

aiiued thiiii with the ordinary volumetric thermometers; but the 
ffiiiiula by wliifl'i lie calculated teunperature from the overflowing 
tlieriiiiUiirter, was adapted to give exactly the same result u 
'would have been obtained by the ordinary thermometer with 
d'ivisii,ii;is on the stem corresponding to equal volumes of the bore 

I I iimst be reineintered, however, that this perfect agreemeiii 

file vi.diimetric and ove.rf!owdiig thermometers, would nol 
b> iiiile.MS the expansion of the bulb and tube w^ere uoifom: 
mi li is-ot ropir 1 1 1 rough out. 

1 7) The general results of Regnault’s comparisons of merciirj 
t lief 111 omctt'rs ’mitli his normal air thermometer, were given hj 

* Tiif'se €'if.jfrimeiit§ werf mad« by intUng tlie weight of nifpciiiy ©mtmiM 
m mek hmlh md tabs at .sewral Umpemimim tb.roii.glioiil tite mng^ 

Ifemgli mlimh it wmn k> Im) a.se4, asA ci4«laliiig tlife bulls ac«>r4mg to tb^ 

k4 »«fr?iiy f,>r Ilia <il.fej«at fottii4 by hm inUepenimt m- 

s of tk' dilatelwn of hf tbo liyircwtafio motiic^, tMi 

mill m of td fe® mmUmmg gia,»s oy otJaor solid. 
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in a diagram of curves from wliieh tlie accompanying is 
ccjpieil i>]i a rediicinl scale {fig. 3). It shows that at a temperature 
of 32 m the independent mercury thernnjmeter stands at S29*&'j 
the themis>meter of iiitTciiry in ChoL^i le Rou crystal at 327*25'', 
and tlie thermometer of iiiereury in ordinary glass at 321*8' ; and 
that the iiide|)eiideiit mercury' thermometer and the mercury 
in Choisi le Ih'>i crystal stand 10' higher 
than the iiorinal air thermometer at the 
tem|XTatiires by it of 323' and 345'' re- 
spectively. 

20. The curve tor the independent 
mercury thermometer is merely Regnaiilt’s 
graphic representation of his experiments 
on tlie absolute expansion of mercury {Me- 
lation des Ej^perieiices, Yol i. p. S2S). It 
shows that the addition of bulk given to 
the same mass of mercury under constant 
pressure by elevation of temperature is for 
the same difference of temperatures as in- 
dicated by his normal air thermometer 
regularly greater and greater the higher 
the temperature. 

27. It is interesting to see by the 
diagram that at the high temperatures all 
the mercury thermometers keep nearer to 
the air thermometer than does the inde- 
pendent mercury thermometer, and that 
the mercury in ordinary soft glass keeps much nearer to the 
air thermometer than does the mercury in the hard Choisi le Roi 
glass. We infer that, still reckoning temperature by the air 
thermometer, we have regular augmentation of expansion at the 
high temperatures in all the different glasses, each greater than 
the augmentation of expansion of mercury, and that this aug- 
mentation is greater in the soft ordinary glass than* in the hard 
Choisi le Roi glass, being in the ordinary glass great enough 
to overcompensate in the resulting thermometric indication the 
augmenting expansion of the mercury from 100° to 245'°; while 
above 245° in the ordinary glass thermometer, and at all tem- 
pemtures above 100° in the Choisi le Roi thermometer, the com- 
penmtion is only partial. Between 0° and 100° the independent 

10—2 
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Tr. >ta!id< rt\^nihirly lowt-r than the air tlier- 

t.,, r _'•- .! ;4 ailtiiTi lice as at 50', where it ^ 

... , 'fi.v ^n'lXVv^ thf tlio iiuTeiirv-iii-glass ther- 

iT, 1,-! Oe'-wii IxlAveeii a mul \m\ hut it is 
, j;,. .ii. strain that tiie Choisi k‘ Ik.ti tlieTiiioiiieter 

jv, tl.r* oi-lfpeaileiit inereiiry tlieriiiometer, staiKi 
j * i!i til*.; air thi'riiioiiieter, but bj a smaller diiTerence, 
n : .kv .-ak alMiit “i" at Mf ; and the ordinary glass 
ih' rin-iC'-t-r liigleT than the air thermometer from if to 
fro a iiilh’ri'iR’e wliich iiia.T be *12 or *S at oO , This 
’’4-^ i:,!-rr!-ice frvto the diagram is confirmed by Regiiault’s 
talh. ' ' ■! laeiiig page 227 of bis first voluine. 

2 >... In tie:'' l.>e>t modern tberiuometers the graduations 
di'j- .iii tnally engraved on the glass; but in most p«:}piilar 
th*'riio •flitters., aiai in ma.iiy for seientilic investigation, they 
are i*is an att.acheil scale v\ \vc«:k1, or ivory, or brass, or 
pUH'r Stuiie of tilt'- best popular thermometers are the 
Ihiiiiiij hath thieriiiometers, in ■which the graduation is 


C-I) ;l p.j|C 


scale guariltH.I liv being tuiclosed in a wide 


eihe hermetically sealed roiiiiJ the stem and over the 
bu,h nt t'ho g]ii.>:s which eontaios the mercury in the manner 
.-.hscwii in rig. •!„ The gnuliiatioii is clearer and more easily 
rea*! ill \hk kind «>f tliermoineter than in any other. The 
o-rophte prijtectit>ii of tlie paper scale against damp and danaagCj 
at!* rdi'd by its liennetically sealetl glass envelope, gives a perenni- 
ally iijiliiriiig to this form of thermometer^, such as is 

by no otheiB except those graduated on the glass; and 
lightness of the fiaper renders its proper attachment to the 
liifiiT >tein, by g'uiii OF otherwise, thoroughly trustworthy, whea 
*4ice mt4l done by the maker of the iastruinent. Tor scientific 
piirpciM'^i tti€3 |m.p€T scale was too cheap, and common, and 
good,, to >^ati.<fy the ideas of those instrument ‘makers who ia 
a,iid France substituted the heavy graduated slab of 

* J'Viw’iiltsi it ii n.cvtr 6i|»sr5 to teBper&tures for fempar&txiris 

iilti «c>i.ifij It) |irc’«liief pftrtmly of ihm ^per). InstniEWfil 

fii«k#ri tiiii eaiitlon hmt afitmllj it willi gr*daMi 0 Q ex4ea4iii„g to 

ivaii^TAUii’i’^ f >r kitiix-B ii«. Tb®re«mlt is tliat it gels mj-ared to the extent 
im k’lv^raii/ tlit? 'h'tm'timllj »«1«1 till l^f^giiug tlie mnor 8 ir& 4 » 

riiwlop, ty ii 'to ^b© ^apwturse of mtlted ia 

F<€ ttik tbf iimplf t^rooiaito witli gmlmticm <» 

gi^ i^hm » pfPficf, 
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opal glass for tlie paper, while still ailliering to the hath thermo- 
meter pattern in litTiiietically' eiielesing this scale in an 
outer etnitaining glass tube, — very iin necessarily, as the 5 , 

glass scale, unlike the pa|>er scale, does not require any g 

such protection. ^ ' 

This is now, however, a thing of the past. At the pre- | 
sent time all high-class scientifie thermometers are graduated | : 

on the glass of the stem, without any attached scale of | 
other material. Except in respect to ease of reading the | 

indications, this simplest form is, both for popular and for | 

scieiitiiic purposes, superior even to the German bath ther- | 

iiiometer with hennetieally sealed paper scale ; and this will 31 

be the form intended (Fig. 5) when we speak of a mercury 
thermometer, or a spirit thermometer, or a liquid thermo- j 
meter, without an}" special qualification. 3 

2d. Properties of Matter concerned in Liquid Thermo- : 

meters. — The indications of the liquid thermometer depend : 

not only upon the expansion of the liquid with heat ; they 3 

are seriously modified by the expansion experienced also by | 

the containing solid. The instrument in fact consists of a j 

glass measure measuring the bulk of a liquid. If the bulk j 

of the hollow space in the glass and the bulk of the liquid ^ 

expand by the same amount, the apparent bulk of the liquid | 

as thus measured -will remain unchanged. jNow, supposing | 

the glass to be perfectly homogeneous and isotropic (see \ 

Part 1 above; §§ 38, 39, and chap. i. of Mathematical i 

Theory), and the bulb to be free from internal stress, the ] 

glass will, when warmed uniformly, expand equally in all | 

directions, and the volume of the hollow space will be altered 
in the same ratio as the volume of the glass itself. Hence 
the indications of the thermometer depend on a difference j 
between the expansion of the glass and the expansion of ? 
the liquid : 

30. To define exactly the indications of a thermo- | 

meter founded on the expansion of a fluid, let the yolume I 

of the bore of the stem between two consecutive divisions | 
be called for brevity a degree-meastire. The degree measure 
is habitually made as nearly as possible equal throughout the 
scale in the best mercury-in-glass thermometers ; and, as we shall 
see (§ 62 below), it ought to be so in an air-thermometer to give 


Ordi- 
nary 
scientific 
thermo- 
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indications agreeing with the absolute thermodynamic scale, 
nearly enongti for the most accurate practical thermometry. But 
in practical spirit-thermometers the divisions are made to cor- 
respond as nearly as may be to degrees of a standard mercury 
or air thermometer, and the degree measures are therefore 
(Table II. below) larger and larger from the lower to the upper 
end of the scale. Tor the purpose, howeyer, of comparing the 
•therniometric performances of different liquids, we shall suppose 
the degree-measure to he of equal yolume throughout the scale in 
each case. 


Let iT he the numher of degree-measures contained in the 
volume of the bulb and stem up to the point marked zero on the 
scale ; and let D^ denote the volume, at any temperature t, of the 
degree-measure reckoned in absolute units of volume. The volume 
of the hnlb and stem up to zero will be ND^, On the supposition 
of perfect isotropy and freedom from stress in the glass, N will be 
independent of the temperature and DJD^ will be the ratio of the 
volume of any portion of the glass at temperature t to its volume 
at the temperature called zero, if denote the volume of the 
degi’ee-measure when the glass is at this zero temperature. Let 
now and denote the volumes of the whole liquid in a thermo- 
meter at the two temperatures t and 0 ; we have And 

if s he the number of scale divisions marking the place of the 
liquid surface in the thermometer tube, we have L^ = (N-^ £) 

Hence LJL, = (1 ■+ sjN) Hence s = 2Z — 1 j . Hence, 

if denote augmentation of bulk of the liquid, and aug- 
mentation of bulk of each degree-measure of the stem, when the 
temperature is raised from 0 to t, each reckoned in terms of the 
hulk at zero temperature, we have 


s=^F 





1 -+^; * 


This is the formula for the ordinary liquid thermometer. It 
is also applicable to the constant-pressure air thermometer, in 
which, with proper instrumental means to keep the pressure 
constant, air is allowed to expand or contract with elevation or 
depre^ion of temperature, and its volume is measured in a 
properly shaped glass measuring vessel. We may arbitrarily de- 
termine to take B as the numeric for the temperature which is 
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indicated by any one particular thermometer of this kind, for 
instance, a -methyl butyrate thermometer, or an alcohol thermo- 
meter, or a mercury or an air thermometer. But if ^ f for any 
one individual thermometer, it cannot be exactly so for any other. 

In the first advances towards accurate thermometry it was taken 
so for the mercury-in-glass thermometer, and by general consent 
it was continued so until it was found (§ 25 above) that different 
mercury-in-glass thermometers, each made with absolute accuracy, 
differ largely in their reckonings of temperature. 

31. Numerical Thermometry . — In § 12 above, a perfectly TThermo- 
definite and very simple basis for numerical thermometiy" was 
described, not as having been adopted in practice, but as an to make 
illustration of a very general principle upon which reckoning of the spe- 
temperature ma}’' be done in numbers. The principle is this. 

Two definite temperatures depending on properties of some par- water, 
ticular substance or substances are first fixed upon and marked 
by two arbitrary numbers, — as, for instance, the temperature of 
melting ice marked zero, and the temperature of steam issuing 
from boiling water under atmospheric pressure of exactly one 
atmo, marked 100. Then any intermediate temperature t is 
obtained by taking t parts of water at 10 O'" and (100 — t) parts at 0^ 
and mixing them together. As said in § 12 above this method is 
limited to temperatures at which liquid water can be obtained, 
and therefore practically it is only applicable betw^een the melting 
point of ice and the boiling point of water, under ordinary 
atmospheric pressure. 

32. Any other liquid of permanent chemical constitution Thermo- 
might be used instead of water, as the thermometric substance in 
thermometry 'founded on mixtures; so even might a powdered 
solid. Oil, if used instead of water, would have the advantage 

of being available for' higher temperatures ; but want of perfect 
definiteness and constancy of chemical constitution is a fatdl dis- 
qualification for it as the fundamental thermometric sul»tance for 
thermometry by mixtures. Liquid mercury might be used with 
the advantage of being available for both higher and lower tempe- 
ratures than water, through a much wider whole range indeed 
than either water or oil. For use as thermometric substance for 
the method of mixtures both water and mercury, in the conditions 
of approximate purity in which they are easily obt^ed in 
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abundance, have a paramount advantage over all other liquids 
in near enough approximation to perfect definiteness and con- 
stancy of constitution, to give practically perfect thermometric 
results. 


Different 

eq^nally 

permis- 

sible 

thenno- 

inetric 

assump- 

tions; 


each 
founded 
on a par- 
ticular 
property 
of a par- 
ticular 
sub- 
stance. 


33. In §§12, 24<, 25, 30, 31, and 32 above, several distinct 
definitions of numerical reckoning of temperature have been given. 
In each of these the differences of temperature which are to be 
called equal are defined specially, and this is the essence of the 
thennometric scale in each case (the marking of 0° and 100° for 
the “freezing” and boiling” points being common to all as a 
matter of practical usage, and not an essential of the thermometric 
principle in any case). Thus in §§ 12, 31, and 32 above differences 
of temperature are called equal, which are produced by the com- 
munication of equal quantities of heat to a given quantity of the 
particular thermometric substance chosen — water, for example, or 
mercury; in other words (§ 68 below), this thermometric system 
is chosen so as to make the specific heat of a particular thermo - 
metric substance the same for all temperatures. Again in § 24 
above differences of temperature are called equal, for which the 
differences of pressure are equal in air of the particular density 
which air has if its pressure is one atmo when its temperature is 
“freezing.’’ This is Eegnault’s “normal thermometry.” In § 25 
(1), (2), (3), and (4) above, other reckonings of temperature 
differing essentially from this, though, as Eegnault’s experiments 
proved, by hut very small differences, are given simply by the 
substitution of air of other than Regnault’s normal density, and 
of other gases than air, for the air of Regnault’s normal thermo- 
meter, In § 25 (5) above, a thermometry founded on a complex 
coeflSciency of change of pressure and volume of a gas and change 
of volume of some one particular glass vessel is defined and com- 
pared with Eegnault’s normal thermometry ; and in § 25 (6) and 
(7) above, the same is done for the ordinary merciiry-in-glass 
thermometer, which depends on a coefiSiciency of glass and mercury 
leading to the reckoning of temperature defined in § 30 above. 
Again in §§ 20 to 23 above is indicated a system of thermometry 
founded on the absolute dilatation of some fluid, such as mercury 
or alcohol or butyrate of oxide of methyl or other permanent 
liquid or air, at some constant pressure, such as one atmo, with 
equal differences of temperature defined as those which give 
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equal dilatations of the particular substance chosen as the tliemio- 
metric fluid. 

84. Each of all these different definitions of temperature 
is founded on some particular property of a particular substance. 

A thermometer graduated to fulfil one of the definitions for one 
particular substance would not agree with another thermometer 
graduated according to the same definition for another substance^ 
or according to some of the other definitions. A much more satis- Prelim- 
factory foundation for thermometry is afforded by thermodynamic 
science, wdiich gives us a definition of temperature depending on dynamic 
certain thermodynamic properties of matter, in such a manner tion of 
that if a thermometer is graduated according to it from observation 
of one class of thermal effects in one particular substance, it will 
agree with a thermometer graduated according to the same 
thermodynamic law from the same class of effects in any other 
substance, or from the same or from some other class of effects 
in another substance. Thus ive have wdiat is called the absolute 
thermodynamic scale. This scale is now in modern thermal 
science the ultimate scale of reference for all thermometers of 
whatever kind (§ 67 below). It is defined in §§ 85 and 87 below 
after the following preliminary. A piece of matter which we shall 
call the 'Hhermometric body” or “thermometric substance ” must 
be given, and at each instant it must be throughout at one 
temperature, whatever operations we perform upon it. For simpli- 
city we shall suppose it to he of one substance throughout. It 
may be all solid, or it may be partly solid and the remainder 
gaseous (as the contents of a wholly frozen cryophorous or any 
other form of closed vessel full of ice and vapour of winter, 
but with no air) ; or it may at one particular temperature in the 
course of its use be partly solid and partly liquid and partly 
gaseous (as the contents of a partially frozen cryophoras) ; or 
it may he partially liquid and partially gaseous (as the con- 
tents of an unfrozen cryophoras or of a “philosophers hammer”); 
or it may be all liquid ; or* it may be all gas ; or it may 
be all fluid at a temperature above the Andrews “ critical 
temperature.” If it be all solid it may be under any homogeneous 
stress (Part I. above, Matheinicdical Theor^j Part I. Chap. I.) ; but in 
any case we suppose for simplicity the stress to be homogeneous 
throughout, and therefore if the thermometric body be partly solid 
and partly fluid, the stress in the solid as well as in the fluid must 
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39. Fig, 6 represents a thermometer constructed to show 
absolute temperature on the plan of Example 1, § 38 above, 
realised for the case of water and vapour of water as thermometric 
substance. The containing vessel consists of a tube with cylindric 
bulb like an ordinary thermometer; but, unlike an ordinary 
thermometer, the tube is bent in the manner shown in the 
drawing. The tube may be of from 1 to 2 or 3 millims. bore, and 
the cylindrical part of the bulb of about ten times as much. The 
length of the cylindrical part of the bulb may be rather more 
than 1/100 of the length of the straight part of the tube. The 
contents, water and vapour of water, are to be put in and the 
glass hermetically sealed to enclose them, with the utmost pre- 
cautions to obtain pure water as thoroughly freed from air as 
possible, after better than the best manner of instrument makers 
in making cryophoruses and water hammers. The quantity of 
water left in at the sealing must be enough to fill the cylindrical 
part of the bulb and the horizontal branch of the tube. When in 
use the straight part of the tube must be vertical with its closed 
end up, and the part of it occupied by the manometric water- 
column must be kept at a nearly enough definite temperature 
by a surrounding glass jacket-tube of iced water. This glass jacket- 
tube is wide enough to allow little lumps of ice to be dropped into 
it from its upper end, which is open. By aid of an india-rubber 
tube connected with its lower end, and a little movable cistern, 
as shown in the drawing, the level of the water in the jacket is 
kept from a few inches above to a quarter of an inch below that 
of the interior manometric column. Thus, by dropping in lumps 
of ice so as always to keep some unmelted ice floating in the 
water of the jacket, it is easy to keep the temperature of the top 
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of the manometric ■vvater-column exactly at 
the freezing temperature. As we shall see 
presently, the manometric water below its 
free surface may be at any temperature 
from freezing to lO"" C. above freezing with- 
out more than 1/40 per cent, of hydrostatic 
error. The temperature in the vapour-space 
above the liquid colunin may be either freez- 
ing or anything higher. It ought not to be 
lower than freezing, because, if it were so, 
vapour would condense as hoar frost on the 
glass, and evaporation from the top of the 
liquid column would either cryophoruswise 
freeze the liquid there, or would cool it below 
the freezing point. 

40. The chief object of keeping the 
top of the manometric column exactly at 
the freezing point is to render perfectly 
definite and constant the steam pressure 
in the space above it. 

A second object of considerable im- 
portance when the bore of the tube is so 
small as one millimetre is to give constancy 
to the capillary tension of the surface of the 
water. The elevation by capillary attraction 
of ice-cold water in a tube of one millimetre 
bore is about 7 millims. The constancy of 
temperature provided by the surrounding 
iced water will be more than sufficient to 
prevent any perceptible error due to in- 
equality of this effect. To avoid error from 
capillary attraction the bore of the tube 
ought to be very uniform, if it is so small 
as one millimetre. If it be three millimetres 
or more, a very rough approach to uniformity would suffice. 

A third object of the iced-water jacket, and one of much more 
importance than the second is to give accuracy to the hydrostatic 
measurement by keeping the density of the water throughout the 
long vertical branch definite and constant But the density of 
water at the freezing point is only 1/40 per cent, less than the 
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maximum density, and is the same as the density at 8° C. ; and 
therefore when 1/40 per cent, is an admissible error on our thermo- 
metric pressure, the density will be nearly enough constant with 
any temperature from 0° to 10*^ G. throughout the column. But 
on account of the first object mentioned above the very top of the 
water column must be kept with exceeding exactness at the 
freezing temperature. 

41. In this instrument the thermometric substance ” (§ 84 
above) is the water and vapour of water in the bulb, or more 
properly speaking the portions of water and vapour of water in- 
finitely near their separating interface. The rest of the water 
is merely a means of measuring hydrostatically the fluid pressure 
at the interface. When the temperature is so high as to make 
the pressure too great to be conveniently measured by a water 
column, the hydrostatic measurement may be done, as shown in 
the annexed drawing (fig. 7), by a mercury column in a glass tube, 
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Fig. 7. 

surrounded by a glass water-jacket not shown in the drawing, to 
keep it very accurately at some definite temperature so that the 
density of the mercury may be accurately known. 
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The simple form of steam thermometer represented \\ith 
figured dimensions in fig. 6 will be very convenient for practical 
use for temperatures from freezing to 60' C. Through this range 
the pressure of water-steam, reckoned in terms of the balaiieiiig 
column of water of maximum density, increases (Table Vh- from 
6*25 to 202*3 centimetres; and for this therefore a tube of a little 
more than 2 metres will suffice. From 60*^ to 140' C. the pressure 
of steam now reckoned in terms of the length of a balancing 
column of mercury at 0^ increases from 14*88 to 271*8 centimetres; 
and for this a tube of 280 centimetres may be provided. For 
higher temperatures a longer column, or several columns, as in the 
multiple manometer, or an accurate air pressure-gauge, or some 
other means, such as a very accurate instrument constructed on 
the principle of Bourdon’s metallic pressure-gauge, may be em- 
ployed, so as to allow us still to use \vater and vapour of water 
as thermometric substance. 

42. At 230^^ C., the superior limit of Eegiiault s high- High- 
pressure steam experiments, the pressure is 27*53 atnios, butgteam^ 
there is no need for limiting our steam thermometer to this^^®™^’ 

rostex'. 

temperature and pressure. Suitable means can easily be found 
for measuring with all needful accuracy much higher pressures 
than 27 atmos. But at so high a temperature as 140^ C., vapour 
of mercury measured by a water column, as shown in the diagram 
(fig. 8), becomes available for purposes for which one millimetre 
to the degree is a sufficient sensibility. The mercury-steani- 
pressure thermometer, wdth pressure measured by water-column, 
of dimensions shown in the drawing, serves from 140^ to 280“ C., 
and will have very ample sensibility through the upper half of its 
scale. At 280° C. its sensibility will be about 4f centimetres to the 
degree ! For temperatures above 280° C. sufficient sensibility for 
most purposes is obtained by substituting mercury for water in 
that simplest form of steam thermometer shown in fig. 6, in which 
the pressure of the steam is measured by a column of the liquid 
itself kept at a definite temperature. When the liquid is mercury 
there is no virtue in the particular temperature 0° G., and a stream 
of water as nearly as may he of atmospheric temperature will 
the easiest as well as the most accurate way of keeping the 
mercury at a definite temperature. As the pressure of mercury 
steam is at all ordinary atmospheric temperatures quite imper- 
ceptible to the hydrostatic test when mercury itself is the balancing 
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liquid, that which was the chief reason for fixing the temperature 
at the interface between liquid and vapour at the top of the 
pressure-measuring column when the balancing liquid was water 
(§ 40 above) has no weight in the present case ; but, on the other 
hand, a much more precise definiteness than the ten degrees 



Fig. 8. 


latitude allowed in the former case for the temperature of the 
main length of the manometric column is now necessary. In fact, 
a change of temperature of 2*2° C. in mercury at any atmospheric 
temperature produces about the same proportionate change of den- 
sity as is produced in water by a change of temperature from 0° to 
10° C., that is to say, about 1/20 per cent. ; but there is no diffi- 
culty in keeping, by means of a ivater jacket, the mercury column 
constant to some definite temperature within a vastly smaller 
margin of error than 2*2° C., especially if we choose for the deficit e 
temperature something near the atmospheric temperature at the 
time, or the temperature of whatever abundant water supply may 
be available. If the vertical tube for the pressure-measuring 
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mercury column he 830 centimetres long, the simple mercury- 
steam thermometer may be used up to 520° C., the highest tempe- 
rature reached by Regnault in his experiments (Table T. below) 
on mercury-steam. By using an iron bulb and tube for the part 
of the thermometer exposed to the high temperature, and for the 
lower part of the measuring column to within a few metres of its 
top, with glass for the upper part to allow the mercury to be seen, 
a mercury-steam-pressure thermometer can with great ease be 
made which shall be applicable for temperatures giving pressures 
up to as many atmospheres as can be measured by tbe vertical 
height available. The apparatus may of course be simplified by 
dispensing with the Torricellian vacuum at the upper end of the 
tube, and opening the tube to the atmosphere, when the steam- 
pressure to be measured is so great that a rough and easy baro- 
meter observation gives with suflScient accuracy the air-pressure 
at the top of the measuring column. The easiest, and not neces- 
sarily in practice the least accurate, way of measuring very high 
pressures of mercury-steam will be by enclosing some air above 
the cool pressure-measuring column of mercury, and so making 
it into a compressed-air pressure-gauge, it being understood that 
the law of compression of the air under the pressures for which 
it is to he used in the gauge is known by accurate independent 
experiments such as those of Regnault on the compressibility of 
air and other gases. 

43. The water-steam thermometer may be used, but some- 
what precariously, for temperatures below the freezing point, be- 
cause water, especially when enclosed and protected as the portion 
of it in the bulb of our thermometer is, may be cooled many degrees 
below its freezing point without becoming frozen: but, not to 
speak of tbe uncertainty or instability of this peculiar condition 
of water, the instrument would be unsatisfactory on account of in- 
sufficient thermometric sensibility for temperatures more than 
two or three degrees below the freezing point. Hence, to make 
a steam thermometer for such temperatures some other substance 
than water should be taken, and none seem better adapted 
for the purpose than sulphurous acid, which, in the apparatus 
represented with figured dimensions in the accompanying diagram 
(fig. 9), makes an admirably convenient and sensitive thermo- 
meter for temperatures from -f 20° to something far below 
T. III. 11 
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— 30^ C., as we see from the results of Regnaiilt’s measurements 
(Table VIII below). 

44. To sum up, we have in §§ 39 — 43 above, 
a complete series of steam-pressure thermometers, 
of sulphurous acid, of water, and of mercury, 
adapted to give absolutely definite and highly 
sensitive thermometric indications throughout the 
wide range from something much below — 30° to 
considerably above 520° of the centigrade scale. 

The graduation of the scales of these thermometers 
to show absolute temperature is to be made by cal- 
culation from formula (3) of § 38 above, when the 
requisite experimental data, that is to say, the 
values of cr and pfc for different values of p through- 
out the range for which each substance is to be 
used as thermometric fluid are available. Hitherto 
these requisites have not been given by direct 
experiment for any one of the three substances 
with suflScient accuracy for our' thermometric 
purpose through any range whatever. Water, ^ 
naturally, is the one for which the nearest ap- 
proach to the requisite information has been 
obtained. For it Eegnault’s experiments have 
given, no doubt with great accuracy, the values 
of p (the steam pressure) and of ic (the latent 
heat of steam per unit mass) for all temperatures 
reckoned by his normal air thermometer, which 
we now regard merely as an arbitrary scale of tem- 
perature, through the range from — 30° to -h 230°. 

If he, or any other experimenter, had given us with 
similar accuracy through the same range, the 
values of p (the density of steam) and o- (the ratio of the densr 
of steam to the density of water in contact with it), for temper 
tures reckoned on the same arbitrary scale, we should have all tl 
data from experiment required for the graduation of our wate 
steam thermometer to absolute thermodynamic scale. For it 
to be remarked that all reckoning of temperature is eliminat< 
from the second member of formula (3) of § 38 above, and that 
our use of it RegnaulFs normal thermometer has merely be^ 
referred to for the values of pic and of 1 — cr, which correspond 
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stated values of p. The arbitrary constant of integration, is 
truly arbitrary. It will be convenient to give it such a value 
that the difference of values of t between the freezing point of 
water and the temperature for which p is equal to one atmo shall 
be 100, as this makes it agree with the centigrade scale in respect 
to the difference between the numbei's measuring the tempera- 
tures which on the centigrade scale are marked 0“ and 100' C. 
We shall see (§ 56 below) that indirectly by means of ex- 
periments on hydrogen gas this assignation of the arbitrary 
constant of integration would give 273 for the absolute tempe- 
rature 0° 0., and 373 for that of 100" C. Meantime, as said 
above, we have not the complete data from direct experiments 
even on water-steam for graduating the water-steam thermo- 
meter; but on the other hand we have, from experiments on 
air and on hydrogen and other gases, data which allow us to 
graduate indirectly any continuous intrinsic thermoscope (§ 19 
above) according to the absolute scale ; and we shall see that by 
thus indirectly graduating the water-steam thermometer, we learn 
the density of steam at different temperatures more accurately 
than it has hitherto been made known by any direct experiments 
on water-steam itself. 

45. Merely viewed as a continuous intrinsic thermoscope, 
the steam thermometer, in one or other of the forms described 
above to suit different parts of the entire range from the lowest 
temperatures to temperatures somewhat above 520° C., is no doubt 
superior, in the conditions for accuracy specified in § 16 above, to 
every other thermoscope of any of the different kinds hitherto in 
use ; and it may he trusted more surely for accuracy than any other 
as a tbermometric standard, when once it has been graduated ac- 
cording to the absolute scale, whether by practical experiments 
on steam, or indirectly by experiments on air or other gases. In 
fact the use of steam-pressure, measured in definite units of 
pressure, as a thermoscopic effect in the steam thermometer, is 
simply a continuous extension to every temperature of the prin- 
ciple already practically adopted for fixing the temperature which 
is called 100° on the centigrade scale; and it stands on precisely 
the same theoretical footing as an air thermometer, or a mercury- 
in-glass thermometer, or an alcohol thermometer, or a methyl 
butyrate thermometer, in respect to the graduation of its scale 
according to absolute temperature. Any one intrinsic thennoscope 
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may l>e so gratliiated ideally by thermodynamic experinierits on 
the substance itself without the aid of any other thermometer or 
any other thermoinetric substance; but the steam-pressure thermo- 
meter has tlie great practical advantage over all others except the 
air thermometer, that these experiments are easily realizable with 
great accumcj ; instead of being, though ideally possible, hardly 
to be considered possible as a practical means of attaining to 
tliermodynainie thermometry. In fact, for water-steam it is only 
the most easily obtained of experimental data, the measurement 
of the density of the steam at different pressures, that has not 
already been actually obtained by direct experiment. Whether 
or not, when this lacuna has been filled up by direct experiments, 
the data from water-steam alone may yield more accurate thermo- 
dynamic thermometry than we have at present from the hydrogen 
or nitrogen gas thermometer (§§ 64? — 69 below), we are unable at 
present to judge. But when once we have the means, directly 
from itself, or indirectly from comparison with hydrogen or 
nitrogen or air thermometers, of graduating once for all a sul- 
phurous acid steam thermometer, a water-steam tberinometer, or 
a mercury-steam thermometer, that is to say, when once we have 
a table of the absolute thermodynamic temperatures corresponding 
to the different steam pressures of the substances sulphurous acid, 
water, and mercury, we have a much more accurate and more 
easily reproducible standard than either the air or gas thermo- 
meter of any form, or the mercury thermometer, or any liquid 
thermometer, can give. In fact, the series of steam thermo- 
meters for the whole range from the lowest temperatures can 
be reproduced with the greatest ease in any part of the world 
by a person commencing with no other material than a piece 
of sulphur aud air to bum. it in^, some pure water, and some 
pure mercury, and with no other apparatus than can be naade 
by a moderately skilled glass-blower, and with no other standard 
of physical measurement of any kind than an accurate linear 
measure. He may assume the force of gravity to be that 
calculated for his latitude, with the ordinary rough allowance 
for his elevation above the sea, and his omission to measure 
with higher accuracy the actual force of gravity in his locality 

* Practimlly, the ordinaiy dtemical m^Jas of prepariiig sulphurous acid, 
as from sulphudo amd by witia copper, might be adopted in preference feo 

bummg sidphiir. 
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can lead him into no therm ometric error which is not in- 
comparably less than the inevitable errors in the reproduction 
and use of the air thermometer, or of mercury or other liquid 
thermometers. In temperatures above the highest for which 
Doercury-steam pressure is not too great to he practically available, 
nothing hitherto invented but Deville’s air thermometer with hard 
porcelain hulb suited to resist the high temperature is available 
for accurate thermometry. 

46. We have given the steam thermometer as our first 
example of thermodynamic thermometry, because intelligence in 
thermodynamics has been hitherto much retarded, and the student 
unnecessarily perplexed, and a mere quichsand has been given as 
a foundation for thermometry, by building from the beginning on 
an ideal substance called perfect gas, with none of its properties 
realized rigorously hy any real substance, and with some of them 
unknown, and utterly unassignable, even by guess. But after 
having been moved by this reason to give the steam-pressure 
thermometer as our first theoretical example, we have been led 
into the preceding carefully detailed examination of its practical 
qualities, and we have thus become convinced that though hitherto 
used in scientific investigations only for fixing the ‘‘ boiling point,” 
and (through an inevitable natural selection) hy practical en- 
gineers for knowing the temperatures of their boilers by the 
pressures indicated by the Bourdon gauge, it is destined to be of 
great service both in the strictest scientific thermometry and as 
a practical thermometer for a great variety of useful applications. 

47. Uccmnple 2 (including Exmiijple 1,§ 38 above). — Any case 
in which the stress is uniform pressure in all directions. 

Let p and 'V denote the pressure and volume. The condition 
of the substance (single, double, or triple, as the case may be) is 
determinate when p and 'i are given, and it will therefore be 
spoken of shortly as the condition (p, v). Let e be the energy 
which must be communicated to the substance to bring it from 
any conveniently defined zero condition ( to any condition 
whatever (p, 'v), Hemark that e is a function of the two inde- 
pendent variables p, v to be found by experiment, and that the 
finding of it hy experiment is a perfectly determinate practical 
problem, which can he carried out without the aid of any thermo- 
scope, and without any consideration whatever relating to tem- 


DeviEe’s 

accurate 

pyro- 

meter. 


Operation 

i^led 

a<ii&1»tic 
compres- 
sion by 
BanMne. 
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peiatnrc. \Te sliall see in fact that accurate practical solutions 
of it for aiaiiT different substances have been obtained by experi- 
nieiit. The absolute temperature t is also a function of jp and v 
to be also determined by experiment, according to the equivalent 
deliiiitions of §§ 35 and S7 above. Let heat be communicated to 
the substance so as to cause its volume to increase hy dv, the 
pressure being kept constant. The energy of the body will be 
augmented by 

de 7 
-j- .at?. 

At the same time the body in expanding and pressing out the 
matter around it does work to the extent of 

p,dv 

Hence the whole work required to generate the heat given to it 
amounts to 



Hence the ratio of (4) to (5), or 

^ 


is the work- ratio ” of § 37 above. Hence by the definition 


t 




de 
dv 





(7), 


where Dt denotes the change of temperature produced by aug- 
menting the pressure by dp, and at the same time preventing the 
substance from either giving heat to or taking heat from the sur- 
rounding matter. To express this last condition analytically, let 
dv be the augmentation of volume (negative, of course, if dp be 
positive) which it implies. The work done on the substance by 
the pressure from without is -pdv^ and the energy of the sub- 
stance is augmented by just this amount, because of the condition 
to be expressed. Hence 


^dv^^^dp=-pdv., 


( 8 ); 
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whence 




and so we have 


dt j , dt 
ctp ^ ci v 

dv. 

j 

dt 

de 

Dt=( i-- 

dv 

dp 

\dp 

de 


dv 


Eliminating Dt/dp from this hy (7) we find 


f — ( JL ^ 


48. This is a linear partial differential equation of the first 
order for the determination of t, supposing, as we do for the 
present, that e is a known function of p and v. The following 
graphical illustration of the well-known analytical process for 
finding the complete solutions of such equations shows exactly 
how much towards determination of temperature can be done 

de 

with no other data from experiment than the values of ^ and 

^ as functions of p and 'v, and what additional information is 
dp 

required to fully determine t 


First remark that (11) is the condition that - he a factor len- 

£i 

( dc \ d& 

^ ^ complete differential of a function* 

of two independent variables p and v. Let ^ be this function, — 
that is to say, let cp he such that 


* This function is of great importance in practical thermcdjimniics: multiplied by ^ 
it is eq^nal to the excess of the energy of the substance above its motivity. Motivity 
(defined in paper “On riiermodyn.amic Motivity,” PMl. Ma^, May, 1879 [Art. l. Vol.I. 
above]) is tbe amount of work obtainable by letting the substance pass from the 
state (p, v) in which it is given to the zero condition Vq) , without ^ther taking 
in heat from or giving out heat to matter at apiy other temperature than Iq. 


Called 

thermo- 

dynamie 
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by 
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Called 

adiabatles 

by 

Eaitkine, 
isentrop- 
ics by 
■Willard 
Gibbs. 
Complete 
diagram of 
adiabatic s 
drawn. 


d»a of 


d(f> 

dv ' 


,de\ 


and 


dcj) 

dp 


Ide 
t dp 


t = 


de de 
P^dv - 


d<f> 


'L=± 

d(j) 

dp 


( 12 ). 


Then every solution of the differential equation 

dp_ P dv 

dv~ ^ ' 

dp 

renders (p constant, and conversely, every series of values of p 
and V which renders p constant, constitutes a solution of (13). 
Now this difife rential equation maybe solved graphically by taking 
p and V as rectangular coordinates of a point in a plane, and draw- 
ing the whole series of curves which satisfy it as follows. Com- 
mence with any point and calculate for its values of p and v the 
value of the second member of (13). Draw through this point 
an infinitesimal line in the direction of the tangent to the curve 

given hy the value so found for With the altered values of p 
and V corresponding to the other end of this infinitesimal line, 
calculate a fresh value of and continue the curve in the 


slightly altered direction thus found, and so on. Take another 
point anywhere infinitesimally near this curve but not in it, and 
draw by a similar process the curve through it satisfying the 
equation. Take a third point infinitely near this second curve, 
and draw through it a third curve satisfying (13), and so on till 
the whole area of values p, % possible for the substance in question, 
is filled with a series of curves one of which passes through, or 
infinitely nearly through, every point of the area Assign axbi- 
tarily a particular value of ^ to each of these curves ; then 

Ji Jjr 

graphically find ^ and ^ for any or every value of p and v. 

Then either of the two second forms of equation (12) gives us 
explidtlj a value of t for any values whatever of p and v, 

49. The aslution for t thus obtained involves the arbitrary 
a^umption of a pM^ticular value of for each one of the series of 
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carves whick we have determinately traced. Hence, to render t 
wholly determinate, something more mast be given than e as a 
function of p and v. Now the only thing that can be given 
respecting temperature for any particular substance before we 
have a thermometric scale is the relation subsisting between 
p and V when the temperature is constant. This relation can, 
with merely a single -temperature -thermoscope (§ 15 above), in 
addition to dynamical instruments, be determined for some one 
particular temperature; and this, if e be known for every value 
of p and V, is the only additional knowledge required for the 
determination of t for every value of p and v, Eor let p =/(^) 
be the relation between p and ^ for some one particular tem- 
perature, If by this we eliminate p from (12) we find 


differ- 
ential 
equation 
for t isitli 
one arbi- 
trary 
fnnction. 


dv 




•( 14 ); 


Arbitrary 
fmctioB 
of tlie 
analytical 
solution 
deter- 
mined by 
experi- 
ment. 


de 


where ^Yh.elL p=f{v)y becomes a known function of v alone. 
Hence by integration we find 


(«)+(?] ( 15 ), 

h 

where F denotes a known function and G an arbitrary constant Complete 
Now trace the curve p—f(F) on our diagram. It most generally 
cut every one of the previously drawn determinate series of curves, absolute 
Hence equation (15), with two arbitrarily assigned constants tnre from 
and Gj gives determinately the value of ^ for every one of the 
diagram of curves, and thus (p is determined for every value of p ment. 
and n Either of equations (12) then gives i determinately as a 
function of p and v, with only the value arbitrary. The infor- 
mation from experiment, regarding the properties of the thermo- 
metric substance, on which this determination is founded, consists 
of a knowledge of the relation between p and v for any one tem- 
perature, and of the value e for all values of j>, % (e^ denoting 
the unknown value of e for some particular values Although, 
theoretically, this information is attainable by purely dynamical 
operations and measurements, with no other thermal guidance or 
test than that afforded hy a single-temperature-intiinsic-thermo- 
scope (§ 15 above), the whole of it has not in fact been explicitly 
obtained for any one substance. But less than the whole of it 
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CV = 


dt 

-ii 

* 

dv 


8j). 


aiid we have 

hence (17) divided by Sj) becomes 

(It dt 

de dp de dp , , 8w 

(Iv ' dt dp ^ ^ ^ 

dv dv 

Using this in (11) we find 

t hw 

A hp 

dv 


.( 19 ); 


( 20 ). 


(21). 


Dividiog (21) bj v, and taking the reciprocal of both members, we 

have the equation (16) which was to be proved. 

52. Now if for any particular fluid at some one given pres- 
sure p, with infinitesimal excess hp above this pressure for the 
higher pressure in the thermodynamic experiment, we find, neither 
heating nor cooling effect in passing through the porous ping, the 
paddle has nothing to do ; that is, hw = Q. If, with always the 
same pressure p, but with different values of t;, that is to say, with 
the fluid given at different temperatures, but with pressures in- 
finitely nearly the same, we al ways find the same result, iw = 0, it 
follows from (16) that for this particular fluid at the particular 
premnre of the experiment, and for all the temperatures of the 


experiment, we have 

i dn 

(22). 

Hence by integration 

t = (b 

(2S> 


Hence we infer that with this fluid for thermametric substance, 
with the particular pressure of the exj^riment, and throughout the 
range of temperatures for which experiment has given us Sw = 0, 
al^iute temperature is shown on a scale graduated and numbered 
in ample proportion to the whole volume of the fluid. 
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53. If the thermodjnamic test repeated for the same fluid at 
different pressures gives still the same result, we have, for all 
pressures and temperatures within the range for which the sup- 
posed result Sw= 0 has heen found by the experiment, 

t =f(p) V (24) ; 

where f{p) denotes the quantity which depends only on the pres- 
sure of the fluid and is independent of its density. 

54. J oule and Thomson's experiments on the thermal effects 
of fluids in motion* showed that for pressures of from one to five 
or six atmos hydrogen gas, common air, nitrogen, oxygen, and 
carbonic acid, all somewhat approximately fulfil the condition of 
passing through the porous plug without change of temperature, — 
hydrogen much more approximately, carbonic acid much less ap- 
proximately, than any of the others. Hence we infer that absolute 
temperature is somewhat approximately proportional to the volume 
of the fluid, if any one of these gases he used as the thermometric 
fluid in a constant-pressure thermometer. We shall presently see 
that the requisite correction of this statement for the ease of 
hydrogen is s-o small as to be almost within the limits of accuracy 
of the most accurate thermometric usage. 

55. In the case of common air, nitrogen, oxygen, and car- 
bonic acid, the experiments showed a slight cooling effect upon 
the fluid in passing through the porous plug ; in the case of hydro- 
gen, a much smaller heating effect. According to the rigorous 
dynamical form of our statement of § 51 above, we have no right 
to measure these heating and cooling effects on any scale of tem- 
perature, as we have not yet formed a therniometric scale. And it 
is interesting to remark that in point of fact the thermodynamic 
experiment described in that section involves the use of a differen- 
tial thermoscope (§13 above) and not of any intrinsic thermoscope 
at all ; and in respect to this requisite it may be contrasted with 
the thermodynamic investigation of §49 previously, which involved 
the use, not of any continuous thermoscope, but only of a single- 
temperature intrinsic thermoscope (§ 14 above). Uow, instead of 
reckoning on any therinometric scale the cooling effect or the 
heating effect of passage through the plug, we have to measure the 
quantity of work (hvi) required to annul it, in the case of the 

^ Tramactiom Royal Society ^ June 1853, June 1854, June 1860, and June 1862 
[Art. xLix T ol. I. above]. 
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rnajoritj of gases ; and in the case of hydrogen, instead of reckon- 
ing on any tlitTmometric scale the heating eifect, 'we have to 
measure — Bw as explained in | 51. The experiments as actually 
made by Joule and Thomson simply gave the cooling effects and 
heating effects shown by mercury thermometers in the tranquil 
stream towards and from the plug; but the very thennometers 
that were used had been used by Joule in his original experiments 
tieteriiiiiiing the dynamical equivalent of heat, and again in his 
later ex|Kximeiits hy -which for the first time the specific heat of 
air at constant pressure was measured with sufficient accuracy for 
our present purpose. Hence by putting together different experi- 
ments which had actually been made with those thermometers of 
J oule’s, the operation of measuring Siv, at all events for the case of 
air, was virtually completed. Thus according to our present view 
the mercury thermometers are merely used as a step in aid of the 
measurement of Bta, and their scales may be utterly arbitrary, 
provided we know the quantity of work required to raise unit mass 
of any of the fluids concerned through the particular differences of 
temperature actually shewn by the thermometers in the J oule and 
Thomson experiment. The best way of doing this of course is to 
take advantage of the best measurements, that is to say, Eegnault’s, 
of the thermal capacity of air at constant pressure, and then to 
calculate according to Joule's own measurement the dynamical 
equivalent of the heat required to warm water through one degree 
of his own thermometers. 


56. Let K be the thermal capacity, pressure constant, of the 
fluid experimented on, J the dynamical equivalent of the thermal 
unit, and Bt the cooling effect (reckoned negative when the effect 
is rise of temperature), as measured by J oule’s thermometers. We 

have 


Hence ( 16 ) becomes 


Su^=JlCBt .( 25 ). 

vdt 1 

1^"^' TsTt 


The experiment showed & to be simply proportional to B^p not 
merely for an iafiiiitesim.al different of pressures but for pressures 
up to 5 or 6 atttios. For the case of hydrogen'* the heating effect 
mi Thomson, Tmmmttimm Bey g| June 1860 [Art. xlis. Yol. L 
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observed amounted, per lOO inches of mercury, to *100 of a degree 
centigrade at temperatures of 4^ or 5^ centigrade, and to -155 of a 
degree centigrade at temperatures of from 89" to 93' centigrade. 
The investigation was not carried out in sufficient detail to give 
any law of variation of this effect with temperature, and it wa^ not 
even absolutely proved to be greater for the higher than for the 
lower temperature. In the circumstances we may take the mean 
of the results for the higher and lower temperatures, say *13 per 
100 inches of mercury, or *039 per atmo. Hence if 11 denotes the 
force per unit of area in the pressure called ^'one atmo,” we have 


Hence 


n ’ 

'^dt _ 1 

t dv 1 — •039JX/n y 


(27). 


dt _ dv 

T~v-m9JKin’ 

which gives hy integration 

t=0(v-^mUXIU) (28). 

The arbitrary constant G depends on the unit adopted for tempera- 
ture. Let this be such that the difference of temperature between 
freezing and boiling is 100 (which will make our arbitrary scale 
agree with the ordinary centigrade scale in respect to the difference 
between these two temperatures). Denote now by the absolute 
temperature corresponding to 0° C The absolute temperature 
corresponding to 100'"' C. will be l^H Denote also by and 
for the same two temperatures, the bulks of unit mass of 
hydrogen at any constant pressure within the limits of Joule and 
Thomson's experiments, say, from one to five or six atmos. Then 
hy dividing the value of each member of (28) for 0° C. hy the 
difference of its values for 0° and 100"", we find 

^0 _ % ~~ 039 jx/n 
100 ^ 

Hence 


= ( 30 ); 


where U denotes the expansion of hydrogen, pressure constant, 
from 0° to 100° C. in terms of its volume at 0°, that is to say. 


Evalua- 
tion of 
ratio of 
the abso- 
lute tem- 
perature 
corre- 
sponding 
to 100® C. 
to the ab- 
solute tem- 
perature 
corre- 
sponding 
to 0^ C. 
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Let Fj denote what the volume would be at 0° 0. if the pressure 
were n instead of the actual pressure p. We have 


«o = ^(l-^"-039/Z/nF„) (32). 


Regnault finds {Experiences, voL ii. p. 122) that the value of 
KjH Fq for hydrogen agrees within 1/2 per cent, with its value for 
common air ; and for common air he finds K = '238. Thus with 
423*5 for the value of J in metres (§ 9 above) we find JK- 100*79 
metres. And Regnault’s observations on the density of air give for 
n Fq (or the height of the homogeneous atmosphere at O'" C.) 7990 
metres. Hence for common air, and therefore also for hydrogen, 
JAr/nFo= '0126 ; and thus (32) becomes 



with c=-~ *00049 for hydrogen. For this gas expanding under 
constant pressure of one atmo Regnault found {Experiences, vol. i. 

p. 80) .£'=•36613, which gives ^^ = 273-13. Hence (33), with 


% = r,, gives 
that is to say: — 


^, = 273'00 


(34) ; 


57. We conclude from Regnault’s observations on the expan- 
sion of hydrogen from 0° to 100° C. under a constant pressure of 
one atmo, and from the small heating effect discovered in Joule 
and Thomson’s experiments on the forcing of hydrogen through a 
porous plug, that the absolute temperature of melting ice is 
273*00°, if the unit or degree of absolute temperature is so chosen 
as to make the di6Ference one hundred between the temperatures 
of melting ice and of water with steam at one atmo of pressure. 


. 58. An almost identical number for that most important 
physical constant, the absolute temperature of melting ice, is 
obtained from observations on common air, and a not very different 
number from observations on carbonic acid, the only two gases besides 
hydrogen for which Regnault {Experiences, vol. i. p. 90) measured 
the expansion under constant pressure, and for which Joule and 
Thomson made their experiment on the thermal effect of passage 
through a porous plug. For each of these two gases the tliermal 
effect observed was a lowering of temperature, and was found 
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to vary at different temperatures very nearly in the inverse 
proportion of the square of temperature C., by mercury thermo- 
meter, with 273 added. Hence nearly enough for use in the 
small term of the denominator of (26) we have, for air and 
carbonic acid, 


t ) n 


(35), 


where t denotes as before absolute temperature, and A the amount 
of the cooling effect per atmo of difference of pressures on the two 
sides of the plug, at the temperature of melting ice. The values of 
A found for common air and carbonic acid are *275 and 1*388. 
Regnault {Ea:j[)&ienceSy voL ii p. 126) finds JKjHV^ greater for 
carbonic acid than for common air in the ratio of 1*39 to 1 on the 
average of temperatures from 0° to 210°. But he found also that 
the specific heat of carbonic acid varies greatly with the tempera- 
ture ; and, taking the mean of the values which he finds for it at 
0° and 100° {JExp^n voL ii. p. 130), as the proper mean for our 
present purpose we find for JX/II a value 1*29 times its value 


NTame of Gas. 

Rxpansioa at 
one atmo 
according to 
Regnaull 

K 

Proper meani 
cooling-effect 
of forcing 
tlirough 
porotis plug 
per atmo 
according to 
Joule and 
riiomson. 

M. 

• 

Uncorrected 
estimate of 
absolute 
tennperature 
of melting 
ice. 

100 

E * 

Correction 
calculated from 
coolii^-effect. 
lOO JK 

Resulting 
estiiiiate of 
absolate 1 
temperature 
of melting 
ice. 
ti. 

Hydrogen 

•36613 

-O°*039 

27313 

-0°-13 

273-00 

Air 

•36706 

-f-O-^'SOS 

272-44 

4-0°-70 

273-14 

Carbonic acid. 

•37100 

4-1° ‘005 

269*5 


273-9 


for common air. From these experimental results we find hy the 
mathematical process below (§ 61) still the same approximate 
formula (33), but with c = -+ *0026 for common air and c = 4-’0163 
for carbonic acid. At constant pressure of one atmo Regnaulfs 
measurements gave E= *36706 for common air, and jB=*37lO for 
carbonic acid ; and dividing 100 hy these decimals we find re- 
spectively 272*44 and 269*5. The corrections on these numbers 
by formula (33) to give the absolute temperature of freezing are 
accordingly -i-*70 and 4-4*4, and the corresponding estimates for 
the required absolute temperature are 273*14 and 273*9. Bringing 
1 Investigated in § 61 T>elow. 
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together the results in tlie three cases, we see them convenient!} 

in the preceding table. 

The close agreement of the results from hydrogen and commoi 
air is very satisfactory, and it is interesting to see it brought aboiii 
with so large a correction calculated from the Joule and Thomsor 
effect. It is also interesting to see the sevenfold larger correctior 
of iiearlj 5 ' bringing so nearly the same result from the 1 per cent 
larger expxmsioii of carbonic acid. The J per cent, discrepance 
wliieli remains between the results from carbonic acid and from 
li jilrogeii is not satisfactory, and requires explanation, particularly 
when we remark that, of live measurements by Regnault (jEr- 
periemes, vol i, p. 84) of the expansion of carbonic acid imdei 

constant pressure of one atmo, all lie within per cent, of the 

mean number *3710 which he has given, and we have taken, as hh 

result. 

Notwithstanding that the Joule and Thomson correction is sc 
much greater for common air than for hydrogen, the result from 
ciimiiioii air is probably the most trustworthy of the three, because 
both Regiiaiilt’s experiments and Joule and Thomson’s were pro- 
bably more accurate for air than for either of the other two gases. 
The true result to one place of decimals may therefore be considered 
as most probably being 273*1°, but the probability that it is 
nearer 273‘F than 273*0° is scarcely enough to make it worth while 
to use many ordinary thermodynamic calculations any otlier num- 
ber than 273°, which is exactly that found from hydrogen. 

59. The real meaning of our result 273*1° for the absolute 
temperature of melting ice, expressed without any choice of degrees 
or units for temperature, is that the ratio of the temperature at 
which vapour of water has a pressure of one atmo to the tempera- 
ture at which ice melts is 373T/273'1. Still another way of saying 
the same thing, this time eliminating all numerical reckoning oi 
temperature, is as follows : — 

For every eijkdrei> units of heat cox verted into work 
BT A PERFECT THERMODYNAMIC ENGINE, 373*1 ABE TAKEN FROM 
THE SOURCE, AND 273*1 REJECTED TO THE BEFRIGERATOR, IF THE 
TMPERATtTEl OF THE SOURCE BE THAT AT WHICH STEAM OF 
WATm HAS A FEimURl OF ONE ATOC, AND THE TEMPERATUBE 
OF Til REFmiGlBATOB THAT AT WHICH ICE MELTS, 
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60. Integration of differential equation (26), § 56 above, hetween 
wlwne and absolute temperature for a gas, derived froin the Joule 
and Thomson experiment. 


Returning to § 56 we may v/rite equation (26) as fallows: — 




For each of the five gases experimented on, namely, common air, 
oxygen, nitrogen, carbonic acid, hydrogen, the experiment showed 
that, for all pressures np to five or six atmos, St/Sp was sensibly 
independent of the pressure, but that it varied very considerably 
with the temperature. Hence, if we put ^tjBp = 6/Tl, 6, which will 
thus denote the cooling effect per atmo of differential pressure, is a 
function of the temperature, and is independent of the whole pres- 
sure. With this notation (36) becomes 

, dv JE . 

This is a linear equation in z with a second member, if for a 
moment we put z = log t Integi'ating it, and replacing t, we find, 
as the complete integral, 



61. Ibypcinsions of different gasesy pressure con^'^ 
from the Joule and Thomsofi experiment 
(37) 


'^0_ ^ [i 

0 h X 


For each of the gases expe' 
found to vary nearly in t* 
9 = A (tjty, we find 


Hence, for these gases 
becomes 


This shows that the pro; 
of § 58) is 
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imtkm of 
iatT of 

widi 

lia«. 


100 +t 


+r_i- 

\1()0 4" t\ 


- 0 1 -sees 1 -sees*) 


wbidi iliffers so little from 

ih-¥- 




t lie aritliiiietie mean of tlie cooling effects at 0"^ and 100° C., that i] 
\\i‘ liail simply taken the arithmetic mean for each of the othei 
^ast ,s. iis for want of knowing better we took it for hydrogen, the 
iliffereiiee in the result wmtild have been barely perceptible. 

62. Motlifying (39) or (38) to snit any two temperatures, t 

f\ we have 

+ ; <«)■ 

Jf denoting the proper mean cooling effect per atmoin the Joule 
aiiii Thomson experiment (to be reckoned as negative in the case 
Ilf hydrogeii or any other gas, if there is any other, in which the ex- 
periment shows a heating effect). This proper mean’' may he 
taken as the arithmetic mean of the values for t and unless 
f - f' considerably exceeds 100. 

To reduce (40) to numbers, let be the volume of unit mass 
of the gas w^hen at the temperature of melting ice, and under one 
atmo of pressure. Regnault (voL ii. p. 303) finds that the value oi 
is within 1 per cent, the same for oxygen, nitrogen, and 
hydrogen as for common air. He also (vol. ii. pp. 224 — 226) finds 
to be the same for common air at from 1 to 12 atmos ; for 

^ drogen, 1 to 9 atmos ; for carbonic acid, 1 to 3/ atmos. 

tern , j , . 

or nlf similar constancy would be found for oxygen and 

which^* as above (§ 56), for common air we still have 

ture at ^ becomes 

tlie same ¥ 0 + L-oisSM) f ^ 

temperature^^ » / (hydrogen, and mtrogenj ''' 

For ^ ^ the temperatures of 1 00° C. 

BT A PERFECT iW li>ecoines or '3662 ; and ve therefore find 
THE S«)UECE, ASD k ^ 


BT A PERFECT T^' 

THE S«)UECE, ASD ^ 
TEMPEIUTCRE OP tK^ 
WATER HAS A PBE^ul 
OF THE EEFEiaEBATOR 


1662 f 1 + ^ ■ 

^ V ®. 


■0126Jlf] (42), 
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63. The values given by Joule and Thomsan’s experiment 
for if are - 0*039° for hydrogen, +0*208'’ for air, +0*253° for 
oxygen, and + 0*249" for nitrogen. 

Trom these and from the previous results for carbonic acid 
(§ 58) we have the following table for calculating the expansions 
from 0° G to 100° G of the gases named: — 


Name of Gas. Expansion nrider constant pressure (=E). 

Hydrogen *3662 (1 —000049 TJv^)' 

Common air *3662 (1 + 0*0026 To/t'o) 

Oxygen *3662 (1 +0*0032 YJv^) (43). 

Nitrogen *3662 (1 + 0*0031 VJv,) 

Carbonic acid *3662 ( 1 + 00163 YJi\) 

These formulse must he exceedingly near the truth for all pres- 
sures from 0 to 6 atmos, because within this range the thermal 
effects in the Joule and Thomson experiment were very approxi- 
mately in simple proportion to the differences of pressure on the 
two sides of the plug. The following table of results calculated 


Name of Gas. 


Expansion, pressure constant, 
from 0» to lOO C. 


Batio of Bulk 
at {)•“ C. to Bulk 
supposing 
Pressure were 
1 atmo at the 
same tempera- 
ture. 

Vo' 


Ratio of Density 
at 0° C. to Den- 
sity supposing 
Pressure were 
1 atmo at the 
same tempera-' 
ture. 

Zk 

n * 


According to 
theory. 


According to 
direct experi- 
ments by 
Eegnault, 


Hjdrogeu 


CO 


1/3 

1/3*35 

1/6 


0 

1 

3 

3-35 

6 


•5662 

•5660 

•5657 

•5656 

♦5651 


•56613 

•56616 


Common Aii 


f CO 
1 

1/3 

1/3-38 

[ 1/6 


0 

1 

3 

3*38 

6 


•5662 

•5672 

•5691 

•5694 

•5719 


•56706 


•5695/ 


Oxygen 



0 

1 

3 

6 


•5662 

•5674 

*5697 

•5752 


Nitrogen 



0 

1 

3 

6 


•5662 

•5673 

•3696 

• 57 ^ 


Carbonic Acid ...■ 


1 

I 1/3 

I 1/3*316 
1 1/6 


0 

1 

3 

3-316 
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from ( 43 ) for several pressures of from 0 to 6 atmos is interesting 
as siiowiiig siich different expansions for the different cases, detei 
iiiiiietl bj tlicTiiiodynamic theory from Regnaiilt’s measurements c 
spt‘€ilie iieats and Joule and Thomson's of their particular therma 
effect, witli absolutely no direct measurement of expansion excef 
the one for common air at one atmo, shown as the third entry c 
coiumii 5 in the table. The other five entries of column 5 show 
tair anioiiiit of agreement betw'een our theoretical results and th 
only iiirect measurements by Regnault. More of direct measure 
iiieiit, to ailotv a more extensive comparison, is very desirable. 

Practical G4. We are now quite prepared to make a practical workin 
thermometer directly adapted to show tempemture on the ahsoliit 
coQ^tani- tliermotiynamic scale through the whole range of temperatun 
garSci- lowest attainable by any means to the highest for whic. 

momcte. remaiiis solid. It is to be remarked that our investigation c 

§ 51 abovCs and all the deduced formulae and relative calculation! 
are absolutely independent of the approximate fulfilment of Boyle 
k’lv by the goses to which we have applied them, and are equall 
applicable without any approach to fulfilment of Boyle's law ; als 
tiiat the only experimental data on which are founded our specia 
numerical conclusions of §§ 59 to 63 above are Regnault’s measure 
meiits of specific heats under constant pressures, and Joule an^ 
Thomson s measurements of the thermal effect of forcing gas throng] 
a porous plug. From these experimental data alone we see b; 
fomiixk (38) of § 61 above how to graduate a constant-pressure ga 
tbexmometer so that it shall show temperature on the absolut 
thermodynamic scale. Hence, notwithstanding the difiSculty (§ 2 
which Regnault found in the thermometric use of air o 
gas€?s on the system of constant pressure, and his practics 
rence for the constant-volume air thermometer, it becomes c 
the hig>.}j 0 g| importmce to construct a practical constant-pressur 
gas ^0 believe may be done by avoiding th 

objectionab^ie expedient adopted by Pouiilet and Regnault c 
allovring a pt.\rtion (when high temperatures are to he measure 
the greater poi\ti0Q) of the whole gas to be pressed into a coe 
volumetric chain out of the thermometric chamber proper h 
■■xpansion of portion which remains in ; and instead fulfil 
the condition, sxh^ted, but pronounced practically impossihh 
voL l. pp. 1$8, 169), that the thermo 
shall, like twie mercuiy of a mercury thermometej 
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be allowed to expand freely at constant pressure in a 
brated reservoir maintained tbxoughout 
at one temperature.’’ We have ac- 
cordingly designed a constant-pressure 
gas thermometer to fulfil this condition. 

It is represented in the accompanying 
drawing (fig. 10), and described in the 
following section. 

65. The vessel containing the 
thermometric fluid, which in this case 
is to be either hydrogen or nitrogen^, 
consists in the main of a glass hulb and 
tube placed vertically with bulb up and 
month down ; but there is to be a 
secondary tube of much finer bore 
opening into the bulb or into the main 
tube near its top, as may be found 
most convenient in any particular case. 

The main tube which, to distinguish it 
from the secondary tube, will be called 
the volumetric tube, is to be of large 
bore, not less than 2 or 3 centimetres, 
and is to be ground internally to a truly 
cylindric form. To allow this to be 
done it must be made of thick, well- 
annealed glass, like that of the French 
glass-barrelled air-pumps. The se- 
condary tube, which will be called the 


cali- 



Eig. 10. (Jonstant-Pressm 
Hydrogen Thermometer.. 



manometric capillary, is to be of round bore, not very fin' 
from half a millimetre to a millimetre diameter. Its lower/^ 
to be connected with a meieuiy manometer to show if the^ 
of the thermometric air is either greater or less than 

* Conunon air is inadmissible because even at ordinary tern] 
attacks mercury. The j&bn of oode thus formed would be very 
surface of the mercury caulking, round the base of the pis' 
surface of the glass tube, to which it would adhere. Besij 
whole q.uantity of oxygen in the air mast be diminished 
loss of the part of it which combines with the mem^p^x UScd in tbis 
Eegnaalt did not complain of this evil in his use of,^y itself. Some ex- 
thermometer (see §§ 24, 25 above), nor in his through assuming 

(ExpMences, vol. i.), though prohably it has vit^M^F ° ® 

lo 
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pressure to wliicli it is to ho Lroiight every time a therm ometric 
nicasiireiiierit is made by the instriimeiit. The change of volume 
requiretl to ilu this for every change of temperature is made anc 
oieasiirrel hy means of a iiiicroiaeter screw ^ lifting or lowering £ 
lon.e solid gfass piston, fitting easily in the glass tube, and canlk.ee 
air-tight l>v inereuiy between its lower end and an iron sole-plat( 
by which the month of the volumetric tube is closed. To perforir. 
this nierciirv caulking, when the piston is raised and lowered 
mercury is allowed to flow in and out through a hole in th( 
iron sole-plate by an iron pipe, connected with two mercury 
cisterns at two different levels by branches each provided with t 
stopcock. When the piston is being raised the stopcock of th^ 
branch leading to the lower cistern is closed, and the other h 
opened enough to allow tlie mercury to flow np after the pistor 
and press gently on its lower side, without entering more than in- 
fiaitesiinally into the space between it and the surrounding glass 
tube (the condition of the upper bounding surface of the mercury 
in this respect being easily seen by the observer looking at i1 
through the glass tube). When the piston is being lowered th€ 
stopcu:>ek in the branch leading from the upper cistern is closed 
and the one in the branch leading to the lower cistern is opened 
enough to let the mercury go down before the piston, instead o^ 
being forced to any sensible distance into the space between i1 
and the surrounding tube, but not enough to allow it to pari 


degree. Bat he found it to produce such, great irregularities when, instead of com 
mon air, he eiperimented on pure oxygen that from the results he could draw n< 
; ond.UBiau as to the exjmnsion of this gas (Er^iriences, vol. i. p. 77). Anothe] 
for the aToidmTO of air or other gas contaiuing free oxygen is to save the oi 
ten^Mr liquid which is interiKDsed betinreeii it and the mercury of the manometej 
or thiclened or otherwise altered by oxidation. 

which screw is to be so fitted in the iron sole-plate as to be suffi-cientlj 
’^kht withont the aid of any soft material, under such moderate pressun 

turc at it will Twairl flirt AS> •fe'Kfai Tivak<jeSTTimi -Pri-I. ■f’Kc. •l-T\Ckwv\rkW.Qfi.i#. rrn t 


I>€termi- 
nation of 
duty of 
j^rfeet 
mgine 
with 
aoaree 
aai rdfri- 

^ Umm 
teipe*- 
toim 


tint at experienoe when tiie pressure chosen for the thermometric gai 

the same a few centimetres above the external atmospheric pressure. Wher 
temj>eratlirc^''^ apparatus is used for inv^tigation of the expansion of gasei 
r ® grmsed l^th^ washer may be used on the upper side Oj 

0 ® EV IRY plate, to prevent mercury from es<^pittg round the screw 

BY A PERFECi^T in no mse will a little oozing out of the mercury rotind th< 
THE SOURCE, AND introduoe any error at all into the thermomete 


TBfP'ERArURE OF T]i|^ 
WATER HAS A PRKSul 
OF THE REFEIGIRATOB 


of the m^fcsuremeat of the volume of the gai 
^ being brought up into contact with the bofetom o; 
®^st perceptibl j up tetw«n the piston and voluanetru 
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company witli tlie lower vsurface of the piston. The nianoineter is 
simply a mercury "barometer of the form commonly called a siphon 
barometer, with its lower end not open to the air but connected 
to the lower end of the manometric capillary. This connexion 
is made below the level of the mercury in the folloAving manner. 
The lower end of the capillary widens into a snaall glass bell or 
stout tube of glass of about 2 centimetres bore and 2 centimetres 
depth, with its lip ground flat like the receiver of an air-pump. 
The lip or upper edge of the open cistern of the barometer (that 
is to say, the cistern which would be open to the atmosphere were 
it used as an ordinary barometer) is also ground flat, and the 
two lips are pressed together with a- greased leather washer 
between them to obviate risk of breaking the glass, and to 
facilitate the making of the joint mercury tight. To keep this 
joint perennially good, and to make quite sure that no air shall 
ever leak in, in case of the interior pressure being at any time 
less than the external barometric pressure or being arranged to 
be so always, it is preserved and caulked by an external mercury- 
jacket not shown in the drawing. The mercury in the thus con- 
stituted lower reservoir of the manometer is above the level of 
the leather joint; and the space in the npper part of the reservoir 
over the surface of the mercury, up to a little distance into the 
capillary above; is occupied by a fixed oil or some other practically 
vapourless liquid. This oil or other liquid is introduced for the 
purpose of guarding against error in the reckoning of the whole 
bulk of the thermometric gas, on account of slight irreguk 
changes in the capillary depression of the border of the mero 
surface in the reservoir. 


66. In the most accurate use of the instrument, 
and mercury and oil of the manometer are all kept at on 
temperature according to some convenient and perfec 
worthy intrinsic thermoscope (§§ 15 and 16 above), Mhermal 
thermal appliances not represented in the drawi^ and v 
imagined. This condition being fulfilled, the one i 
of the thermo metric gas is attained with e 2 < 
accuracy by working the micrometer screw 
oil is broiiglit precisely to a ina,rk in this 

ji itself. Some er- 
Itt fact, if the glass and mercury through assuming 

at one constant temperature, the on^^^' 
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irregular variations in the capillary depressions in the borders of 
the mercury surfaces. With so large a diameter as the 2 centi- 
metres chosen in the figured dimensions of the drawing, the error 
from this cause can hardly amount to per cent, of the whole 
pressure, supposing this to be one atmo or thereabouts. 

For ordinary uses of our constant-pressure gas thermometer, 
where the most minute accuracy is not needed, the rule will still 
be to bring the oil to a fixed mark on the manometric capillary ; 
and no precaution in respect to temperature will be necessary 
except to secure that it is approximately uniform throughout the 
iiiereuiy and containing glass, from lower to higher level of the 
mercury. The quantity of oil is so small that, whatever its 
temperature may he, the bringing of its free surface to a fixed 
mark on the capillary secures that the mercury surface below the 
oil in the lower reservoir is very nearly at one constant point 
relatively to the glass, much more nearly so than it could be made 
by direct observation of the mercury surface, at all events without 
optical magnifying power. Now if the mercury surface be at a 
constant point of the glass, it is easily proved that the difference 
of pressures between the two mercury surfaces will be constant, 
notwithstanding considerable variations of the conoimoii tempera- 


Deleimi- 
mtion of 
duty of 

peif«5t 

eagine 

mmm 
and toM- 

teoapers- 


ture of the mercury and glass, provided a certain easy condition 
is fulfilled, through which the effect of the expansion of the glass 
is compensated by the expansion of the mercury. This condition 
is that the whole volume of the mercury shall hear to the volume 
in the cylindric vertical tube from the upper surface to the level 


"^Ithe lower surface the ratio (X where X denotes the 

Vc expansion of the mercury, and cr the cubic expansion of the 
tciwor the same elevation of temperature, it being supposed for 
or UM:y of statement that the tube is truly cylindric from the 
which ^rface to the level of the lower surface, and that the 
ture at of the tube is the same at the two mercury surfaces, 
the same ti^^asion of mercury is approximately seven times the 
ternperatur^ of glass. Hence 

For wax -a-m -I'lll. 

BY A PEEFECT ^ ^ 

THE SOHECE, mercury is to be about IT 11 

T13CPERATUEE OF Surface to the level of the lower 

WATEE HAS A volume from the lower surface in 

OF THE EEFR-IGERATOR llP the vertical branch is to be of the 
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volume in the vertical tuhe above this surface. A. special ex- 
periment on each tube is easily made to find tbe quantity of 
mercury that must be put in to cause the pressure to be absolutely 
constant "wben the surface in the lower reservoir is kept at a 
fixed point relatively to the glass, and when the temperature is 
varied through such moderate differences of temperature as are 
to he found in the use of the instrument at different times and 
seasons. 

A. sheet-iron can containing water or oil or fusible metal, with 
external thei'mal appliances of gas or charcoal furnace, or low- 
pressure or high-pressure steam heater, and with proper internal 
stirrer or stirrers, is fitted round the hulb and manometric tube 
to produce uniformly throughout the mass of the thermometric 
gas the temperature to be measured. This part of the apparatus, 
which will be called for brevity the heater, must nob extend so 
far down the manometric tube that when raised to its highest 
temperature it can warm the caulking mercury to as high a 
temperature as 40° C., because at somewhat higher temperatures 
than this the pressure of vapour of mercury begins to be per- 
ceptible (see Table V. below), and would vitiate the thermometric 
use of the pure hydrogen or nitrogen of our thermometer. To 
secure sufficient coolness of the mercury it will probably he ad- 
visable to have an open glass jacket of cold water (not shown 
in the drawing) round the volumetric tube, 2 or 8 centimetres 
below the bottom of the heater, and reaching to about half a 
centimetre above the highest position of the bottom of tb^ 
piston. 

67. It seems probable that the constant-pressure hy^-' 
or nitrogen gas thermometer which we have now descri) 
give even more accurate thermometry than Regnault’s 
volume air thermometers (§ 24 above), and it seems ^ 
it win be much more easily used in practice. 

We have only to remark here further that, if T 
rigorously fulfilled, thermometry by the two 
identical, provided the scale in each case he 
so as to make the numerical reckoning 
at two points, — ^for example, 0° C. and 
agreement which Regnault found amc 
meters and his air thermometers ^ 
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(§ 55 alwive), and the close approach to rigorous fiilfilBieiit of 
Bojie’s law wiiicli lie and other experimenters have ascertained 
to "be prescTitcd bv air and other gases used in liis tlieriiioineters_, 
through tlie ranges of density, pressure, and temperature at which 
they were used in these thermometers, renders it certain that in 
reality the difference between Eegnault’s normal air thermometry 
and tliemiometry by our hydrogen gas constant -pressure thermo- 
meter must he exceedingly small. It is therefore satisfactory to 
know' that for all practical purposes absolute temperature is to 
be obtained with very great accuracy from Eegnault’s thermo- 
metric system by simply adding 273 to his numbers for tem- 
perature on the centigrade scale. It is probable that at the 
temperatures of 250'’ or SOO'" C. (or 523 or 573 absolute) the greatest 
deviation of temj>€rature thus reckoned from correct absolute 
temperature is not more than half a degree. 


68. The thermometric scale being now thoroughly established 
in theory and practice (§§ 33 — 69 and §§ 18 — 30), we are prepared 
to define, wfithoutany ambiguity, the expressions thermal capacity 
and specific heat with reference to matter at any temperature and 
in any physical condition. 


‘Thermal 
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Dejinition 1. — The thermal capacity of a body (whether it be a 
portion of matter homogeneous throughout or of homogeneous 
substance in two different conditions as liquid and steam, or solid 
and vapour of solid, or a piece of apparatus consisting of different 
parts as glass and metals, and containing as the case may be 
•^quids or gases, — subject only to the condition that the whole 

temperature) is the quantity of heat 
rature by one degree on the absolute 
external circumstances of the body^ 
rds its bounding surface, or dynamical^ 
iding surface, being determinately de- 
ls fluid the circumstantial definition. 
3 be constant, or (2) that the pressure 
e pressure vary as a given arbitrary 
%ch of the three kinds of the circum- 
oractiee, and is practically essential for 
ement. When the substance is solid 
circumstantial defi.iiition may occur. 
the solid be free to expand in all 
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directions under any uniform constant pressure, and this condition 
is nearly enough approximated to in all ordinary modes of dealing 
with solids for deterniination of specific heats. Other condi- 
tions as to external stress, or as to shape or hulk of the solid, 
which may occur in practice, are carefully considered in books on 
Theimodynamics. 

hefimtion 2. — The specific heat of a substance is the thermal 
capacity of a stated quantity of it. This stated quantity is 
generally understood to be the unit of mass, unless some other 
definite quantity is explicitly designated, as for instance the 
quantity of the substance which occupies unit of volume at some 
definite pressure and temperature, for instance, one atmo and 
temperature 273*^ absolute. It is of no consequence what unit of 
mass is chosen provided it be the same as that which is nsed in 
defining the thermal unit; but, unless the contrary he explicitly 
stated, we always understand one gramme as the unit of mass 
and the thermal unit as the quantity of heat required to raise 
one gramme of water from 273° to 274*° absolute (compare § 6 
above). 

69. There is scarcely any subject upon which more skilled 
labour in scientific laboratories, chemical and physical, has been 
spent than the measurement of specific heats, whether of solids, 
liquids, or gases. An ample and well-arranged table of results 
is to he found in Clarke’s Gonstccnts of If atwre, a compilation of 
nnmerical results of scientific experiments made in all parts of 
the world hy various observers and experimenters, a most valuah^ 
aid to scientific knowledge given to the world as No. 255 of 
Smithsonian Miscellaneous Collections. It is most interest' 
showing how very differently different substances behave ir 
to constancy or variation of specific heat with ternperatu' 
it shows that, according to the results of all the experir 
specific heats of all the substances experimented 
simple or compound, are very nearly constant a+ 
ranges between —10° and 200° or 300° 0., 
elementary substances, boron, carbon, silicon, 
of these three have been found by F. Webe^' 
temperature. Thus for diamond he find 
T at 0° C. and *27 at 206° C., or nearh* 
atO°; at — 50° C. the specific heat 
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*459 or about seven and a half times the specific heat at — 50° 
(a curious practical commentary, we maj remark in passing, on 
the doctrine of the calorists on specific heat referred to in § 8 
above). The specific heats of carbon in its other forms of graphite 
and charcoal through wide ranges of temperature according to the 
same observer, F. Weber, are particularly interesting and signifi- 
cant. The approjciniate equality of the product of specific heat 
into the atomic weight for the simple metals is interesting and 
important ; no less so is the utter want of constancy and uniformity 
in the corresponding product for other substances, whether simple 
or compound. If we were to define a metal as a substance for 
which through the range of temperature from 0° to 250° C. the 
product of the specific heat into the atomic weight is not less than 
5*86 and not greater than 6*93, we should include every substance 
commonly called a metal, and no substance not commonly called a 
metal, except phosphorus, and solid sulphur lately fused. 


Transfereiice of Heat. 
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70. IrVlien two contiguous portions of matter are at different 
temperatures, heat is transferred from the warmer to the colder. 
This process is called conduction of heat. 

When two bodies at different temperatures are separated by a 
transparent medium, such as air, or water, or glass, or ice, heat 
passes from the warmer to the colder irrespectively of the tempe- 
rature of the intervening medium, except in so far as its trans- 
^^ency may in some slight degree be affected by the temperature, 
^s the colder of the two bodies becomes actually heated above 
tei%mperature of the intervening medium if the warmer be kept 
or u^Ms temperature, and if heat is not otherwise drawn off 
which^ colder body in greater quantity than the heat entering 
ture at warmer. This process of transference from one body 
the same ^ody at a distance through an intervening medium 
temperatur^ption of heat. The condition, which we know 
For wave-motion, of the intervening matter in 

BT A PEEFECT is thus transferred is called light ; and 

THE sotTECE, if could but see it with the eye, and 

TE3€PEBATUEE OF mind, as we do, that it is perfectly 

WATEE HAS A PEESSi^^ species of radiant heat which we 
OF THE EEFR3GERATOE affecting the retina with 
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the sense of light. Thus a white hot poher in a room perfectly 
darkened from all other lights is seen as a brilliant white light 
gradually becoming reddish and less bright, until it absolutely 
fades from vision in a dull red glow. Long after it has ceased to 
be visible to the eye, the fact that heat is being transferred from it 
to colder bodies all round it, or above it or below it, is proved by 
our sense of heat in a hand or face held near it on any side or 
above it or below it. By considering the whole phenomenon of 
the white hot mass, without much of experimental investigation, 
we judge that there is perfect continuity through the whole 
process, in the first part of which the radiant heat is visible, and 
in the second part inwisihle, to the human eye : and thorough 
experimental investigation confirms this conclusion. Thus radiant 
heat is brought under the undulatory theory of light, which in its 
turn becomes annexed to heat as a magnificent outlying province 
of the kinetic theory of heat. 

71. In this article we confine ourselves to a practical evalua- Thermal 
tion of rate of gain or loss of heat across the surface of an isolated 
solid placed in a medium such as air, and enclosed in a solid 
surface all at one temperature, as is approximately the case with 
the air and the floor, walls, and ceiling of an ordinary room. A 
rough approximation to the law of this action, founded on sup- 
posing the rate of motion to be in simple proportion to the excess 
of the temperature of the isolated solid above the temperature 
of the surrounding medium and enclosure was used by Touiier in 
those of his solutions in which surface emissivity or, as he called it 
Conductibilitd extdrieure,” is concerned. Without adopting a'^ 
hypothesis, we define thermal emissivity as the quantity of ^ 
per unit of time, per unit of surface, per degree of excess of 
perature, which the isolated body loses in virtue of the c-- 
effect of radiation and convection by currents of air. ^ 
nition does not involve the hypothesis of simple prop 
and the surface emissivity is simply to he deterr 
periment for any given temperature of the end 
given temperature of the isolated body. Dulon 
elaborate experiments on this subject, hut did ' 
in absolute measure (App. C, below). 

So far as we know the first thoroughly t 
giving emissivities in absolute measure w^^' 
of the Natural Philosophy class in th 
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Mr D. Macfarlane, in a series of experiments on the cooling of a. 
copper ball. Tlie results are given in Table IJL, Tie ball ex- 
perimented on was 4 centimetres in diameter, and was suspended 
in the interior of a double-walled tin-plate vessel. The space 
between the double walls of this vessel was filled with water at 
the temperature of the air, and the interior surface was coated 
with lampblack. Two thermo-electric junctions, one at the centre 
of the ball the other in contact with the exterior surface of 
the enclosure, in circuit with a sensitive mirror galvanometer, 
served to measure the difference of temperatures between 
the centre of the ball and the exterior surface of the en- 
oiosiire. By this arrangement the exterior junction was kept 
very uniformly at a temperature of 14° C., while the other bad 
the varying temperature of the centre of the ball. Two sets of 
experiments were made. In one the ball bad a bright surface, 
in the other it was coated with soot from the flame of a lamp, 
and in both the air was kept moist by a saucer of water placed in 
the interior of the tinplate enclosure. The results are given in 
terms of the number of units of heat lost per second, per square 
centimetre of surface of the copper, per degree of difference be- 
tween the temperatures of the two junctions (App. B, below). 
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72. Eeturiiing to the conduction of heat, we have first to 
say that the theory of it was discovered by Fourier and given 
to the world through the French Academy in his Thicrie Analy- 
tique de la Chaleur^, with solutions of problems naturally arising 
from it, of which it is difficult to say whether their uniquely 
^.mgiiial quality, or their transcend ently intense mathematical 
^rest, or their perennially important instructiveness for physical 
^^ce, is most to be praised. Here we can but give the very 
y^^t sketch of the elementary law of conduction in an isotropic 
mathematical expression for it in terms of ortho- 
tiire at curved coordinates, and a few of the elementary 

the same W^ourier’s theory, 
temperaturm. ' 

Foe eve:^^^ ^ homogeneous solid bounded by two 

Let the substance be kept at two different 
se parallel planes by suitable sources of heat 
de, let one side be kept cold by a stream of 
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cold water, or by a large quantitj of ice and water in contact 
with it, and the other kept warm, by a large quantity of warm 
water or by steam blown against it. Whatever particular plans 
of heater and refrigerator be adopted, care must be taken that 
the temperature be kept uniform over the whole, or over a 
sufficiently large area of each side of the slab, to render the 
isothermal surfaces sensibly parallel planes through the whole of 
the slah intercepted between the two calorimetric areas, and that 
the temperature at each side is prevented from varying with time. 
It will be found that heat must continually he applied at one 
side and removed from the other, to keep the circumstances in 
the constant condition thus defined. When this constant con- 
dition of surface temperature is maintained long enough, the 
temperature at every point of the slah settles towards a constant 
limiting value; and when this limiting value has been sensibly 
reached by every point of the slab, the temperature throughout 
remains sensibly constant so long as the surface temperatures are 
kept constant. In this condition of affairs the temperature varies 
continuously from one side of the slab to the other; and it is 
constant throughout each interior plane parallel to the sides ; in 
other words, the isothermal surfaces are parallel planes. Let V 
and V' he the temperatures in two of these isothermals and a the 
distance between them. The quotient (F— V')/a is the average 
rate of variation of temperature per unit of length between these 
two iso thermals. Let Q be the quantity of heat taken in per 
unit of time at a certain area A on one side, and emitted at the 
corresponding area of the other side of the slah, measured by 
proper calorinietrical appliances to these areas, which we shall 
call the calorimetric areas of the apparatus. It will generally 
be found that the value of the quotient (F— F')/a is not the 
same for consecutive isothermal surfaces. 


74. Circumstances being as described in § 73, the thermal 
conductivity (Jc) of the substance between the isothermals v and / 
is the value of 


Qa 

A (tJ — /) 



It must be remembered that the temperatures t?, v used in this 
definition are temperatures of the substance itself. Some ex- 
perimenters have given largely erroneous results through assuming 
T. III. 13 
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tliat tlie temperatures of the two sides of the slab were eq[ual t 
those of the calorimetric fluids, such as warm water or steam o: 
one side, and iced water or cold water, with its temperatur 
measured by a thermometer, on the other side. To obtain correc 
results, the actual temperatures at two points in tlie conductin, 
body itself must be ascertained by aid of suitable thermometer! 
or thennoiiieters and ditferential thermoscapes, applied in such 
way as not sensibly to disturb the isothermal surfaces. This, s 
far as we know, has not been done by any experimenter hithert( 
in attempting to measure thermal conductivity directly by th 
method indicated in the definition; and therefore if any result 
hitherto obtained by this method are trustworthy, it is only i 
a few cases, — ^cases in which the substance experimented upo 
has been of such small conducting power, and the stirring c 
the calorimetric fluids on its two sides so energetic, that we ca 
feel sure that the observed or assumed temperatures of thes 
fluids, or of the portions of them of which the temperature 
have been measured by thermometers, have not differed sensibl 
from the temperatures of the slab at its surfaces in contact wit 
them. 

75. What utter confusion has permeated scientific literatun 
from experiments on thermal conductivity vitiated through noi 
fulfilment of this condition, is illustrated by results quoted i 
Everett’s JTnits and Physical Constants (1st ed., London, 1879 
among which we find T9 for the conductivity of copper accordin 
to P4clet, and IT according to Angstrom (which we now know i 
be a)rrect). When we look to P4clet’s and Angstrom's own papei 
the confusion becomes aggravated. Pdclet, in his Mhnoire stir I 
determination des coefficients de conductibiliti des mitanx pour I 
chaknr*, quotes old experiments of Cldment, and others moi 
recent of Thomas and laurent, regarding which he gives certai 
details. Taking his information no doubt from Pdclet's pape 
Angstrom gives a stateiuentf for the conductivity of copper, a< 
cording to experimenters who had preceded him, which, with th 

* Anmlm de CMmie et de Paris, 1841. 

t In ij^strSm’s own statement tlie unit quantitf of heat is that required 
KWC of water 1®. The (xindnctioii is reckoned per square metre 

&© copper pkfe |w »5oiid of time, and the unit chosen for the rate of variation 
tofttatire Mmm Ike plate is F per mOlfmetre. To reduce Ms numb^ to t 
•€. G. S. sgrito must therofoxe multiply by 1(F x 10-* x 10-^ = 
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decimal point shifted two places to the left to reduce to C.G. S., is 


as follows : — 

Cldment *00231 

Thomas and Laurent *0122 

Pdclet -178 


But Angstrom did not notice that P&let had stated the thichness 
of the plate experimented on hy Cldment to be between 2 and 3 
millimetres, Pdclet himself in his next sentence seems to have 
forgotten this when he compares the figure '23 which he had 
calculated from Clement’s results, without taking account of the 
thickness of the plate, with 1*22 which he calculates from Thomas 
and Laurent’s experiments on copper,without stating any thickness 
for the tube of copper on which (instead of a flat plate) they had 
experimented. Thus we have no data for finding what their 
results really were in either P^clet’s or Angstrom’s paper ; hut 
Peclet seems to show enough, regarding it to let us now feel perfectly 
sure that it is only a question of whether it is tens or hundreds of 
times too small. Omitting it then from the preceding statement, 
completing the correction by multiplying the *0023 by 2|- (as- 
suming the thickness of the plate to be 2^ millimetres, as Peclet 
says it was between 2 and 3) to give Cldment’s result, and ap- 
pending Angstrom’s result, which we now know to be more nearly 
correct, we have the following statement for thermal conductivity 
of copper in C- G. S. units : — 

'0057, according to Cldment. 

*178, „ „ Pdclet^. 

I'l, „ „ Angstrom. 

76. The comparison of these results is highly instructive, 
element’s result is two hundred times too small, and Pdclet’s six 
times too small. Cldment experimented hy exposing one side of 
a plate of copper of a square metre surface and about two and 
a half millimetres thick to steam at 100° C., and the other side 
to water at 28° C. It was assumed that the diflference of tem- 
perature between the two sides was 72° The difference reaEj 
was about *36 of a degree, as we know from the quantity of heat 
actually conducted through it in Cldment’s experiment, indicated 

* This resalfe was putlished by PMet in 1855, in a work entitled Nouve^ux docu- 
menu relatifs au clumffage et m la ventilati€m* 
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by the amount of steam which he found to be condensed in 
water. In fact, the amount of steam condensed did not diS 
sensibly from wliat it 'would have been if the copper plate h; 
been iiitiiiiteh^ thin, or its substance of infinite thermal condo 
tivity. It is impc^rtant in engineering, and in many of the ai 
aiiil maiiiifactiires involving thermal processes, and particulai 
ill that one of them of greater everyday value to the human ra 
than all the others put together, cookery, to know that for copp 
or iron boilers, or steam-pipes, or pots or frying-pans, the trar 
mission of heat from radiant hurning coal or charcoal, or red 
white hot fireclay or other solids, and from hot air in contact wi 
them, on one side, to hot water or steam or oil or melted fat < 
the other side, or hot liquid or steam on one side and cool air < 
the other side, is for practical purposes sensibly the same as 
thethemial conductivity of the metal were infinite, or its resistan 
to the transmission of heat nothing. The explanation is obvio 
to us BOW with the definite and sure knowledge regarding therm 
conductivities of different substances and of matter in differe 
conditions, solid, liquid, and gaseous, gained within the last twen 
yeare. Angstrom, Torbes, F. Neumann, and Tait have give 
each one of them with thoroughly sufiScient experimental eviden 
to leave no room to doubt the substantial accuracy of his resiil 
absolute values for the thermal conductivities of copper and ire 
Clausius and Maxwell have given us thermal conductivities 
air and other gases, from their splendid development of the kinei 
theory, which are undoubtedly trustworthy as somewhat do 
approximations to the true values, and which it is quite possit 
are more accurate than we can hope to see obtained from dire 
measurements of the conduction of heat through gases. J. 
Bottomlej has given a trustworthy and somewhat closely accura 
direct measurement of the thermal conductivity of water. Fro 
the results of these experimenters' work, reduced to uniform C.G. 
reckoning In our tables (XII. and XIII.) of thermal couductiviti 
we see that the thermal conductivity of iron is 80 times, and th 
of wpper 5(M) timm that of water. The thermal conductivity 
iron is S5CK) tim^ and that of a>pper is 20,000 times that 
air. Hence, although water or air at the interface of its co 
t^t with the metidi is essentially at the same temperature 
the there must be grmt differences of temperature in ve 
thin layers of the fiuid dose to tire interface when there is 
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flux of heat through the metal, and the temperature of the fluid 
as measured hy any practicable thermometer, or inferred from 
knowledge of the average teinperatiire of the whole fluid, or from 
the temperatures of entering and leaving currents of fluid, may 
differ hy scores of degrees from the actual temperature of the 
solid at the interface. It is remarkable that Peclet, while per- 
ceiving that Clement’s result was largely erroneous on this account, 
and improving the mode of experimenting by introducing a 
rotating mechanical stirrer to change very rapidly the fluid in 
contact with the solid, only multiplied Gldmenf s conductivity by 
SO instead of hy 200, which would have been necessary to annul 
the error. Notwithstanding his failure to obtain accurate results 
for metals, we have ventured to include his results for wood, and 
solids of lower conductivity than wood, in our table, because \ve 
perceive that he was alive to the necessity for very energetic 
stirring of the liquid, and the mechanical means which he adopted 
for it, though utterly insuflScient for the ease of even the least 
conductive of the metals, were probably not so for wood and solids 
of lower conductivity than wood ; and because it is not probable 
that the complication of heat generated by the stirring (which 
Angstrom suggests as an objection to Pfolet’s method) was in any 
case suflficient to produce a sensible influence upon the experi- 
mental results. 

77. The first correct determinations of thermal conductivities 
were given hy Forbes in his paper on the temperature of the 
earth, in the 'Transactiom oj the Roycd Society of JEdinburgh, for 
184?6 (Tol. XVL Part ii.), as calculated from his observations of 
underground temperature at three localities in the neighbourhood 
of Edinburgh — the trap roct of Calton Hill, the sand of the Ex- 
perimental Garden, and the sandstone of Craigleith Quarry — ^by 
an imperfect approximate method indicated by Poisson. A more 
complete analytical treatment of the observational results, ana- 
lysed harmonically and interpreted hj application of Fourier s 
formula (equation (19) of Art. Lxxii. VoL ii. above) to each term 
separately^, gave results (quoted in Table XII. below) for the 
conductivities, which differed but little from Forbes’ approximate 
determinations. 

* “On the Eedaction of Observations of TJndergrotmd Temperature; with ap- 
pUcation to Prof. Porbes’ Edinburgh Ohservations, and the continued Calton Hill 
Series,” hv Prof. (Sir) W. Thomson. Trans. R, April, 1860. YoL xxri. Part ii. 
£Art. Koni. below.] 
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78. It lias always seemed to us that the best mode of e 
periiiieiitiiig on the conductivity of metals must, without dou 
hv by an artihcial imitation in a metallic bar, of the natu: 
pcricnlic variations of underground temperature, produced 
piTiodieally varied thermal appliances at one end of the bar. T 
eft ict of loss or gain of heat through the sides (or lateral suifac 
of tlii^ bar (ideally annullable by a coating of ideal varnish ii 
|>triiieable to heat) may be practically annulled by making t 
|>eriiKl of tlie variation small enough. 

Let k be the thermal conductivity of the substance and c 
thermal capacity per unit bulk. Let e be the emissivity (§ 71 abo\ 
of its surface. Let the har be circular-cylindric, and r the radius 
its cross section. At time t, let v be the mean temperature ir 
cross section at distance a; from the end, and v the surface-tei 
perature at the circular boundary of this section, — all teraperatui 
being reckoned as differences from the temperature of the si 
rounding medium, called zero temporarily for brevity. The he 
lost from the circumference of the bar between the cross sectio 
X — Idx and x 4- in time dt is eu' . ^irrdxdt, and the he 
conducted lengthwise, across the cross section x, in the same tin 

is . Hence we readily find (see Fourier, Mathemouti 


Art. LXXii. Vol. II. above) as the equation of conduction of he 
along the bar, very approximately if v' differs very little from 
(that is to say, if the temperature is very nearly uniform throug 
out each cross section), 


dv d fj dv\ 2e , 


(1). 


To estimate t?', let v” be the temperature at the centre of the crc 

section m, and let ^ 


denote the rate of decrease of temper 


tiire from within outwards in the substance of the bar close to i 
surface. We have clearly 





and, because the emission is supplied by conduction from within 


eti =k 



, er ^ 

w V. 


Heiee 
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The value of e for a blackened globe hung withiu a hollow, with 
blackened bounding surface, is about according to llac- 

farlane’s experiments^ (Table IX. below), and considerably less for 
surfaces with any degree of polish. We may therefore take 
as a maximum value for e. The vahies of k for copper and iron 
at ordinary temperatures are, in C. G. S., approximately ’95 and 
T8. Hence, if r = o cms. (or the diameter of the bar 10 cms., 
which is more than it is likely to be in any laboratory experi- 
ments), we find 


V —'V 


f V r 
< ^ lor copper, 


for iron. 

Hence the error will be practically nothing if we take v = v. 
Thus, and if we suppose b to be independent of temperature, 
(1) becomes 


or 


dv d^v 
dt c da? TC 
dv d^v , 


( 2 ). 


(S)> 


which is Fourier’s equation for the conduction of heat along a bar 
or the circumference of a thin ring. Its solution to express simple 
harmonic variations of temperature produced in an infinitely long 
bar by properly varied thermal appliances at one end is 

V = cos {fit —fs) H- e) (4), 


n, E, e being arbitrary constants, — ^the ‘‘ speed,” the semi-range, 
and the epoch for = 0 ; and /, g constants given by the formulae 


/-a/s 


.(5). 


For iron a,nd copper the values of c aie respectively '95 and '845. 
Hence, with the previously used values of k for these metals, and 
with 1/4000 for e, we find A:=ri for copper and «=-2 for iron; 
and for either, h = l/1700r nearly enough. 

Suppose, for example, r = 2ciii., this makes fe = 1/3400; and 
suppose the period to he 32 m. (tie greatest of those chosen by 
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2lH) 


Inj^stroin), this makes H = 27r/(G0 x 32), or roughly )i =1/310 an 
<AV when //, a is small, we have approximately 


/-./£•(' -*^3' 


aiiil tlierefore with the assumed numbers 





and <7 \/ 2ic ' ’ 


by wliieh \v€^ see that the propagation of the variation of tempera 
tiire is hut little affected by the lateral surface emissivity. Littl 
as tliis effect is, it is very perfectly eliminated by the relation 




2k 


.( 6 ), 


wiiicli wo find from (5). 

It is eoiiveiiieiit to remark that g is the rate of diminutioi 
of tlie Napierian logarithm of the range, and f the rate of retarda 
tioii of the epoch (reckoned in radians) per centimetre of the bar 
Were there no lateral emissivity these would he equal, and tin 
diffusivitj (see § 82 below) might he calculated from each sepa- 
rately. This was done in our analysis of the Edinburgh under- 
ground temperature observations (see note to § 77 above). Bui 
in the propagation of periodic variation of temperature along i 
bar (tis of electric potential along the conductor of a submarine 
cable) lateral emissivity (or imperfect insulation) augments the rate 
of diminution of the logarithm of the amplitude, and diminishej 
the rate of retardation of the phase, leaving the product of the 
two rates unaffected, and allowing the diffusivity to he calculated 
from it by equation (6). This was carried out for copper and iron 
by Angstrom in Sweden, and the results communicated to the 
Royal Swedish Academy in January 1861. German and English 
eciitiotts of his paper have been published in Pogg Amncden, 
Tol, 114, 1861, p. 513, and the PhU. Mdg, for 1863 (first hall 
year). The details of the apparatus and of the actual experi- 
ments, in which Angstrom had the assistance of Thalen, are 
sufficiently described in this paper^, and in a subsequent paper 

* Th® first is masred mifimppfi j hj two or feree algebraic and arithmetioal 
One alg€b»i0 @JTor is distarkng to a reader, and miglit erm 

U » hastj jndpnmt smdi to tiirow on the i^JBdifej of tlie e3[perimeiital use 
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(Pogg-. Annalen, Yol 118, 1863, p. 428), to allow us to feel perfect 
confideuce ia the very approximate accuracy of the results. 
Hence we have included them in our Table. 

79. The question, Does thertnal conductivity vary with 
temperature? was experimentally investigated by Forbes about 
thirty years ago ; and in a first provisional statement of results 
communicated to the British Association at Belfast in 1852 it 
was stated that the thermal conductivity of iron is less at high 
temperatures than at low. Forbes’ investigation was conducted 
by an elaborate method of experimenting, in which the static 
temperature of a long bar of metal is observed after the example 
of the earlier experiments of Despretz, with a most important 
additional experiment and measurement by means of which the 
static result is reduced to give conductivity in absolute measure, 
and not merely as in Despretz’s experiments to give comparisons 
between the conductivities of different metals. In 1861 and 1865 
Forbes published in the Transactions Roy. Soo. Edin.^ Voh. xxiii. 
and XXIV., results calculated from his experiments, including 
the first determination of thermal conductivity of a metal (iron) 
in absolute measure, and a confirmation of his old result that the 
conductivity of iron diminishes with rise of temperature. Forbes’s 
bars have been inherited and further utilized, and bars of copper, 
lead, and other metals have heen made and experimented upon 
according to the same method, by his successor in the university 
of Edinburgh, Professor Tait. The investigation was conducted 


which is made of the formulae. There is, however, no real foundation for any such 
doubt. The following little correction edifices to put the matter right. For the 
general term as printed in Angstrom’s paper read 

e- sin , 


with the following values for gl 


9i=s/ \/ 

.=77 


s . 

iKi' 




H 

'2KV 


instead of these formulae without the t, as Angatriim giv^ them. Here we see 

that a»3id it is the product that Ijngstrom uses in his experimentaJ 

apphcaMon, not the separate vaJnes of dther or ^/. Hence no error is intro- 
duced by his having overlooked that gt is not equal to except for i =1. 
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partly with a view to test whether the electric conductivities anc 
tlie thermal eooductivities of different metals, more or less ap- 
proximately pure, and of metallic alloys, are in the same order 
anil fiirtlicT, if their thermal conductivities are approximately in 
the same proportion as their electric conductivities. The following 
results cpioted from his paper on Thermal and Electric Con- 
diietivity” {Transactions RS.JE., VoL xxviu. 1878) are valuable 
as an iinportant instalment, but expressly only an instalment, 
towards the answering of this interesting question : — 

“Taking the inferior copper ('Copper C’) as unit both for 
thermal and for electric conductivity, we find the following table 
of conductivities at ordinary temperatures, with the rough 
results as to specific gravity and specific heat referred to in § 15 

above: — 



Tliermal. 

Electric. 

Copper, Crown 

1-4-1 

1-729 

C 

1-00 

1-000 

Forbes’s iron 

0-29 

0-264 

Lead 

0-12 

0-149 

German silver 

0-14 

0-117 


The agreement of these numbers is by no means so close as 
is generally stated ; but this is no longer remarkable, for it is 
well known that the electric conductivity of all pure metals alters 
very much with the temperature, while we have seen that as 
regards thermal conductivity there is hut slight change with 
either copper or lead, though there is a large change with iron. 
TliiB accords with some results of my own on. the electric con- 
ductivity of iron at high temperatures (Proa R 8, P-, Vol. win. 
1872-70, p. 82), and with the results of the repetition of these 
experiments by a party of my laboratory studhnts. Proo. R. S. K, 
VoL viiL 1872-75, p. 629.” 

80. The absolute values of Tait’s results for the first three 
metels of the preceding list are given in square centimetres per 
second in our Table XIL below. As to change of themaal dif- 
fusivity with temperature, Tait finds but little difference in the 
ditiusivity of copper through the wide rmge of temperatures from 
to sew C.^ and that difference an augmentation instead of a 
diminution at the high temperature, as shown in tihe following 
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results, of which the first factors denote square ceDtimetres per 
second^: — 

Copper, Grown 1*177 (1 -f 0*0004^) 

„ C -836 (IH- 0-00055f) 

Iron *232(l-0-0OM4^). 

On the other hand, Angstrom finds for copper from experiments 
described in his second paper referred to above, at mean tempera- 
tures of from 28°*8 to C., results which reduced to square 

centimetres per second, are as follows : — 

Copper, first specimen... 1*216 (1 — *00214^) 

„ second specimen 1*163 (1 — ‘001519^) 

Iron *224 (1- -0028740. 

Comparing these two sets of values it is interesting to see so 
close an agreement between results obtained by methods of experi- 
ment differing so much as that of Forbes and Tait differs from 
Angstrom's. The change of sign from -f to — in the change 
of diffusiwity due to increase or decrease of temperature, does 
not really imply any great difference between the two sets, 
but it is desirable that Angstrom's experiments should be 
repeated, and especially for copper, through a much wider range 
of temperatures. This can be done with great ease, from the 
lowest temperature obtainable by freezing mixtures to tempera- 
tures up to the melting point of copper, so excellently plastic 
is Angstrom’s method. Our proposed extension of it is to be 
carried out by proper thermal appliances to the end of the bar, 
which Angstrom left to itself, — appliances by which in one series 
of experiments it may be kept constant at — 59° or — 60° C., in 
others left to itself to take nearly the atmospheric temperature, 
in others kept at high temperatures limited only hj the melting 
temperature of copper, if the experimenter desires to go so far. 
We would also suggest that the thermo-electric method first in- 
troduced by Wiedemann and Franz in their experiments on the 
static temperature of bars or wires heated at one end and allowed 
to lose heat by convection and radiation from their sides, (which 

* Tait ga.T6 his results in terms of the foot and minute, with, for the unit of 
heat, the amoiint of heat required to raise the temperature of a cubic foot of the 

substance by 1**. In other vords, his results are “diffusmties’* (§ 82) in square feet 
per minute. They aje nmltiplied by 15*4B to reduce to square centimetares per 
second as given in the text. 
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wa*s rejected, not, we think, judiciously, by Angstrom), might he 
iised witli advaiitage instead of the mercury tlierinoiiieters in- 
serted ill lioles in the bar as in Angstrom s apparatus ; or that, if 
thcTiiioiiieters are to be use<l, air thermometers in which the bulb 
of the tberiiioiiieter is itself a very small hole in the bar ex- 
po ri in eii ted on, and the tube a fine-bore glass tube fitted to this 
Iiole, would be much preferable to the mercury thermometers 
liitherto employed in, we believe, all experiments except those 
of Wie<leniauii and Franz, on the conduction of heat along me- 
tallic bars. 

81 . Fourier’s ninth chapter is entitled '‘De la Diffusion de 
la Fbaleiir.” The idea embodied in this title is the spreading of 
heat in a solid tending to ultimate equalization of temperature 
tlirougliout it* instead of the transference of heat from one body to 
another hy conduction through the solid considered. Though 
B\>uirier makes the special subject of his chapter on “Diffusion” 
the conduction of heat through an infinite solid, we may con- 
veniently regard as coming under the several designations “ Dif- 
fusion uf Heat ” every case of thermal conduction in which the 
heat conducted across any part of the solid has the effect of 
wanning contiguous parts on one side of it, or of leaving con- 
tiguous parts on the other side cooler,-^in other words, every 
case in which the temperature of the body through which the 
eoiiduction of heat takes place is varying with time, as dis- 
tinguished from what Fourier calls “Uniform Motion of Heat/' 
or the class of cases in which the temperature at every point of 
the IxMly is constant The experiments of PMet, Despretz, Forbes 
and Tait, Wiedemann and Franz, were founded on the uniform 
conduction of heat acroi^ slabs or along bars, and their deter- 
mimtions of relative and absolute conductivities were made by 
eomiMJing or by measuring absolutely quantities of heat that 
were- cmihtcM €nd of the body tested. On the other hand, it 
is the difiusion of heat through the body that is used in the 
detenninations of thermal conductivity in al^olute measure by 
Forl^ and V. Thomson^ from the periodic variations of under- 
ground tem^r&ture ; in these of Angstrom, from his experiments 
m the spmding of periodic variations of temperature through 
l»rs of iron and copper, and a seri^ of valuable experiments a 
year or two later by F. Neumann, applying the same general 

* S« Art sent, MIow. 
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method to bars of brass, zinc, German silver, and iron ; in experi- 
ments by F. Ne-umann on substances of lower conductivity (coal, 
cast sulplmr, ice, snow, frozen earth, gritstone) formed into cubes 
or globes of 5 or 6 inches diameter, and heated uniforrnly, and 
then left to cool in an atmosphere of low’er temperature, and from 
time to time during the cooling explored by therm o-electiic junc- 
tions imbedded in them to show their internal distribution; in 
similar experiments on the cooling of globes of 14 cm. diameter 
of porphyritic trachyte hy Ayrton and Perry in Japan ; and in 
Kirchhoff and Hansemanns recent experiments*, to find the 
thermal conductivity of iron by the not well-chosen method of 
suddenly cooling one side of a cube of iron of 14 cm., and ob- 
serving the temperatures by aid of thermo-electric junctions in 
several points of the line perpendicular to this side through its 
middle. 

82. When the effect of heat conducted across any part of a Thermal 
body, in heating the substance on one side or leaving the substance 
on the other side cooler, is to be reckoned, it is convenient to 
measure the thermal conductivity in terms, not of the ordinary 
gramme water-unit of heat, but of a special unit, the quantity 
of heat required to raise the temperature of unit bulk of the 
substance hy 1° 0. In other words, if h he the conductivity in 
terms of any thermal unit, and c the thermal capacity of unit 
hulk of the substance, it is A/c, not merely k, that expresses the 
quality of the substance on which the phenomenon chiefly de- 
pends. We therefore propose to give to kjc the name of thermal 
diff'Mi'oity (or simply difusivity when heat is understoad to be 
the subject), while still using the term thermal conductivity to 
denote the conducting power as defined in § 73, without re- 
striction as to the thermal unit employed. It is interesting and 
important to remark that diflPusivity is essentially to he reck- 
oned in units of area per unit of time, and that its dimensions 
are L^IT. Its regular G G. S. reckoning is therefore in square 
centimetres per second. Diffusion of electricity through a sub- 
marine cable, has been shown f to follow the same law as 
the linear diffusion of heat, which Fourier calls the diffusion 
of heat when the isothermal surfaces are parallel planes. The 

* ^iedeiaaiin.’s (late ToggendoriTs) dnnalen, 1880, No. 1. 

+ JProc. Reif, Soc^, May 1855, “ On the Theory of fete Electric Telegraph’^ 

[krt. nxxiii. Vol. n. atave]. 
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euTYes of the following tliagram and Tables A, B, and C sho^y 
in a praetically useful way tlie result in the course of the times 
noted, of from fractions of a second to thousands of millions of 
years, of linear diffusion of two different qualities in an infinite 
line from an initial condition in which there is sadden transition 
from one quality to the other, for the thoroughly practical cases 
s|Kcified in the accompanying explanations. 


No. 1 No. 2 

Curve. Curve. 



Curve No. 1 shows temperature; or quantity of suhstance in 
w)lutioa; or potential in the couductor of a submarine cable through 
which electricity is diffusing. Curve No. 2 shows rate per uuit 


Art. ixxri. above, Yal. ii. p. 48. 
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of distance of variation, of the temperature, or of the quantity of 
substance in solution. \^ertical ordinates are actual distances 
through the medium. Eorizontal ordinates represent in No. 1 
curve, temperature or quantity of diffusing substances or electric 
potential; and in No. 2 curve rate of variation of temperature 
or of diffusing substance or of electric potential. 


DiJ'imons. — Table A, 


Substance. 

Time in Seconds from the 
coinruencement of the 
Diffusion until the Condition 
represented by the thirves 
on the .Actual Scale 
(5=2 Centimetres) is reached. 

Carbonic acid through air i 

6*97 seconds. 

Heat through hydrogen ■ 

•89 of a second. 

,, „ copper 1 

•93 

„ » iron 

5*5 seconds. 

n )» air 

6-25 „ 

„ „ underground strata 

100-0 

») j» "wood 

770 

Common salt through water 

87150 

Electricity through Suez- Aden cable 

1*087 X 10“^® of a second. 

„ „ Aden-Eomhay cable 

•739 X 10-i« 

„ ,, Persian Gulf cable 

' -635 X 10-i« 

„ ,, Atlantic cable 

1 -440 X 10~-^e 

„ ,, Preach Atlantic Cable 

; *396 X 10-16 

„ ,, Eirect U.S. cable 

•340 X 10-^6 

1 
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Difiisiom {Secular). — Table B. 


Substance. 

Time in Years from the 
commencement of tlie Dittusion 
until the Condition 
represented by the Curves on 
the Scale of 6 = 20 Kilometres, 
or 1,000,000 times the 

Actual Scale, is reached. 

Carbonic acid through air * 

Heat through hydrogen 

„ „ copper 

j, ,, iron 

220.000 years. 
28,500 

29,200 

174.000 

198.000 

317.000 

24,700,000 

2,700,000,000 

,, ,, air 

„ ,, underground strata + 

„ M wood 

Common salt through water t 


* Instructive as to the proportion of carbonic acid in air at different heights, 
proving its approximate uniformity due to convection, not to diffusion, 
f Instructive as to geological theories respecting terrestrial temperature. 

X Instructive as to theories respecting the saltness of the sea. 


Diffusions {Electrical), — Table C. 


Name of Cable. 

Time in Seconds from the 
commencement of the 
Diffusion until the Condition 
represented the Curves 
on the foile of 

6*»1000 Nautical Miles, or 
92,615,000 times tlie 

Actual Scale, is reached. 

Suez-Aden 

•932 of a second. 

Aden-Bombay 

•034 

Persian Gulf 

•045 

Atlantic 

•377 

French Atlantic 

•339 

Direct United States 

•292 


83. The following tables (I. to XXIV.) contain useful informa- 
tion regarding various thermal properties of matter. 
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Table I. — Linear Expansions of Solids^'. 



Mean Expansion 





Name. 

per degree C. 
through 


Range i 

Authority. 


Range stated. 





Silver 

•00002120 

0° 

to 

100° 

Muschenbroek. 


„ 1910 

0^ 


100 

Kupffer. 

Mattliiessen. 


„ 1948 

0° 


100° 

Thallium 

„ 3021 

40*^ 


> 

Sulphur, Sicily 

,, C413 


40^ 


^ P^izoau. 

Selenium, cast 

„ 3680 


40^ 



Tellurium, ,, 

„ 1675 


40° 



Lead 

„ 2799 

O'^ 

to 

100° 

Mattliiessen. 


„ 2924 


40” 


Tizeau. 

Iron 

„ 1156 

0° 

to 

100° 

Borda. 


„ 1190 

0° 


100° 

j Calvert, Johnson, 

( and Lowe. 





Steel annealed 

„ 1220 

0° 


100° 

Muschenbroek. 

„ Trench cast, ) 
tempered ...j 

„ 1322 


40^° 



„ Trench cast, 
annealed ...( 
„ English cast, 

., 1101 

„ 1095 


40° 

40° 


► Tizeau. 

annealed ...( 




Steel, soft 

„ 103 




1 Calvert, Johnson, 



0° 


100° 

J and Lowe. 

Cast iron 

„ 112 

to 

Cobalt, red. by li, ) 
compressed j 

„ 1236 


40° 


> Tizeau. 

Nickel, red. by H. ) 

n 1279 


40° 


I 

compressed j 




Copper 

„ 1883 

0° 

to 

300° 

Lulong and Petit. 


„ 1866 

0° 

to 

100° 

Mattliiessen. 

„ native L.Su-) 

„ 1698 


40° 



perior j 



40° 



„ commercial... 

Buthenium, semi- ] 
fused ( 

„ 1078 



- Tizeau. 


„ 0963 


40° 


Bhodium, semi-fused 

„ 0850 


40° 




* Abridged from Clarke’s Constants of Nature. 

t Where only one number is given for the range in this and the following table, 
the corresponding statement is to be understood as applying through a small range 
on either side of the number stated. 


T. in. 


14 
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Table I. {continued). — Linear Expansions of Solids. 



Mean E.xpansion 



Name. 

per degree C. 
through 

Range. 

Authority. 


Range stated. 



Palladium 

•00001104 

0° to 100° 

40° 

Mattliiessen. 

Fizeau. 

,, forged 

1176 

Platinum 

„ 0918 

0° to 300° 

Dulong and Petit. 


„ 0680 

0“ „ 100° 

j Calvert, Johnson, 


( and Lowe. 

Mattliiessen. 

„ 0886 

0° ,, 100° 


Iridium 

„ 0700 

40° 


Osmium, semi-fused. 

y Fizeau. 

„ 0667 

40° 

Zinc 

„ 2200 

0° to 100° 

J Calvert, Johnson, 


( and Lowe. 

Mattliiessen. 

„ 2976 

0° „ 100° 

„ distilled 

„ 2918 

40° 

Fizeau. 



Cadmium 

„ 332 

0° to 100° 

j Calvert, Johnson, 
j and Lowe. 


„ 3159 

0° „ 100° 

40° 

Mattliiessen. 

„ distilled ... 

„ 3069 

Magnesium, cast 

„ 2694 

40° 


Indium, cast 

» 4170 

„ 0559 

40° 

40° 

^ Fizeau. 

Arsenic, sublimed .... 
Antimony 

S Calvert, Johnson, 

„ 0980 

0° to 100° 


( and Lowe. 

Mattliiessen. 

„ 1056 

0° „ 100° 

40° 

,, along axis'! 

„ 1692 

„ 0882 

,, normal tol-^ 

1 

axis ( 

40° 

y Fizeau. 

,, mean value J o 

„ 1152 

40° 1 

) 

Bismuth 

» 133 

0° to 100° 

j Calvert, Johnson, 

) and Lowe. 


,, 1316 

0° ,. 100° 

40° 

1 

Mattliiessen. 

„ along axis'! 

„ 1621 

„ 1208 

„ normal to 

1 

L CO 

axis r 

40° < 

1 

y Fizeau. 

„ mean value j o 

„ 1346 

40° i' 

\ 

Gold annealed 

„ 1460 

I 

0° to 100° 

Muschenbrock. 


» 138 

0° ,, 100° 

{ Calvert, Johnson, 

( and Lowe. 


„ 1470 
,, 1443 

0° „ 100° 

40° 

Matthiessen. 

,, cast ......... 



Carbon, diamond .... 

„ 00000 

- 38°-8 


n M .... 

„ 00562 

0° 


>> >j .... 

„ 00852 

20° 

^ Fizeau. 

M )) .... 

„ 01286 

50° 

„ graphite 

„ 0786 

40° 


,, gas carbon... 

„ 0540 

40° 


„ anthracite... 

„ 2078 

40° 
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Table I. {continued). — Linear Eoopansions of Solids. 


Mean E.vpansion 



1 


per degree C. 
through 


Range. 

Authority. 

Range stated. 





+ •00002330 

10° 

to 

<J9° 

Kopp. 

„ 2234 


c 

o 


Fizeau. 

„ 229G 

0° 


C 

O 

O 

1-4 

Matthiessen. 

„ 222 

0° 


100" 

( Calvert, Johnson, 

\ and Lowe. 

„ 19501 

0° 


100° 

Pfaf. 





\ 

. -*00000100 


40° 



-•00000122 


40° 


, 

. -*00000137 


40° 


V Fizeau. 

+ •00002387 


40° 



„ 3359 


c 

o 



2 „ 2910 


c 

o 


/ 

*00000829 


40° 


1 Fizeau. 

„ 0830 


40° 



j „ 09540 

0° 

to 

100° 

Pfaff. 

. - *000000095 


0° 



„ 00000 
-H *000000130 


4°* 

1 



10° 



„ 00597 


30° 



„ 01059 


50° 



1 „ 0310 


40° 


1 

. Fizeau. 

„ 0539 


40° 



1 » 0781 


o 

O 



1 „ 1419 


40° 



„ 10084 

0° 

to 

c 

o 
o 
»— c 

\ 

„ 18594 

0° 


100° 

-Pfaff. 





„ 017214 

0° 


100° 


. -*0000001310 

0° 

>> 

100° 



Name. 


Tin 


Aluminium, com- 
mercial 

Pluor spar, CaF.^ 


pressed — 
Lengthwise . 
Transversely. 
Mean value' . 


Lead iodide, PbTg .. 


Haematite, 
along axis .... 1 ... 
Haematite, ^’e^Oy, 
normal to axis... 


Magnetic oxide of | 
Iron, Fe 304 ., 

Copper oxide, CuO ... 


Zinc oxide, ZnO, i 
along axis ... 

,, normal to) 

axis 

Quartz SiO^, along) 

axis 

„ „ nor-, 

mal to axis . 


Pyrite, FeSg . 
Galena, PbS. 


Beryl, longit. axis 
„ horiz. axis ... 


14—2 
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Table I. (ccmtinued). — Linear Expansions of Solids. 



Mean 

Expansion 




Name. 

per degree C. 
through 

Jiango. j 

Autliority. 


Range stated. 




Emerald, along axis. . 

- -00000106 

40° 


( Fizeau. 

„ normal to} 

+ •00000137 

40° 


axis ....j 





) 

Topaz, lesser horiz.) 


08325 

0° to 

100° 


axis } 






,, greater horiz.) 


08362 

0° „ 

100° 


axis \ 






,, vertical horiz. 1 
axis ^ 

11 

04723 

0° „ 

100° 







)> Pfaff. 

Tourmaline, longit.) 


09369 

0° „ 

100° 


axis i 






,, horiz.) 


077321 

0° „ 

100° 


axis \ 






Garnet 


08478 

0° „ 

100° 

J 

Iceland spar, along) 

+ •00002621 

40° 



the axis j 





Fizeau. 

,, „ normal) 

- -00000540 

40° 


to the axis \ 





Glass tube 

+ -0000083333 

0° „ 

100° 

Smeaton. 



08280 

0° „ 

100° 

Beluc. 

,, rod 


086130 

0° „ 

100° 

) 



091827 

100° ;; 

200° 

} Dulong and Petit. 



101114 

200° „ 

300° 

1 

,, plate 


0890890 

O'" „ 

100° 

1 

,, „ crown ... 


087572 

0° „ 

100° 

\ Lavoisier and 

n »» 


089760 

0° „ 

100° 

j Laplace. 

n »» 


091751 

„ 

100° 

■ 

,, white French... 


08510 

0" „ 

100° 


, , tube 


08998 



Hagen. 

„ soft Thuringian 


1195 



Weinhold. 

Wedgewood ware 

11 

08813 

16°-6 to 

100° 

1 Baniell. 

>» 11 

11 

08983 

16°-6 „ 

350° 

Bayeux porcelain .... 


165 

1000° „ 

1400° 

Deville and Troost. 

Platin-iridium (one-) 
tenth iridium) . . , j 

11 

0884 

40° 


Fizeau. 

Solder — 2 lead, 1 tin . 

11 

2508 

0° to 

100° 

Smeaton. 

Type metal (lead) 

11 

2033 

16°-6 „ 

100° 

1 Baniell. 

and antimony) ...\ 

»» 

1952 

16°-6 „ 

264° 

Zinc and tin — 8 zinc, ) 
1 tin ( 

99 

2692 

0° 

100° 


Copper and tin — 8) 


1817 

0° „ 

100° 

- Smeaton. 

copper, 1 tin ( 




Speculum metal 

11 

1933 

0° 

^ It 

100° ' 
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Table I. {continued). — Linear Enopansione of Solids. 


Name. 

! Moan Expansion 
por (Icgreo C. 

throuffh 
Range stated. 

liange. 

Authority. 

Bronze, J tin 

4. •00001ft44 

16°-6to 100“ 
16“-6 „ 350° 

16“-6 „ 957“ 



2116 

1 Daniell. 


„ 17B7 

’ 

) 

1 Brass, cast 

„ 1875 

,, lOBO 

0° „ 100“ 

0° „ 100“ 

0° „ 100" 

i 0“ „ 100" 

! 0“ „ 100“ 

\ 

„ wire 

1 Smeaton. 

Borda. 

) 


„ ms 

,, 189B 

u English 


„ 1895 

,, 1850 

1 Hoy. 

Hizeau. 





Pewter 

„ 2283 

„ 2033 

„ 1991 

0“ to 100“ 

Smeaton. 



lu t) to H/U 

1AO.C 

j Daniell. 


iv> u ,, jiUi) 

Paraffin, Ilangoon . . . 

•00027854 

W' 

] 

Soft coal, Charleroi , . 

•00002782 


> Eizeau. 

Ebonite 

n 770 
n 842 

lf)“-7 to 25“-3 
25°-3 „ 35"-4 



f Kohlrausch. 


Deal wood 

n 0406 

0° „ 100" 

Kator. 


Brick 

„ 0560 

0° „ 100" 

Adie. 


„ Eire 

„ 040B 

0° „ 100" 



»> 

Granite 

„ 0808 

0“ „ 100° 

Bartlett. 


Marble, Black 

„ 0445 

0° „ 100° ] 



1 

,, White 

„ 1072 

0" „ 100" J 

Dunn & Sang. 


1 

Sandstone 

„ 1174 

0“ „ 100° 

Adie. 


Slate 

„ 10B8 

0° „ 100" 



11 

Graphite 

M 0786 

0" „ 40" 

P'izeau. 


Ice 

5236 

-27"-5 „ l"-25 

Schumacher. 


Ice, HjO 

‘002941 


Heinrich; (naier. 
Akad, Phm, Ah- 
handL 1806). j 
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Table H.---'GvMcal Expmisions of Solids and Liquids^'. 


Name. 

Mean Expansion 
per degree C. 

llange. 

Authority. 

Bromine 

•001016027 


-7° 

'j 


•001038186 


0° 

>■ Pierre. 


•001318677 


63° 

Iodine, solid 

•000235 




• ,, upon fusion 

•1682 



> Billet. 

,, liquid 

•000856 



Silver 

•00005831 

0° 

to 100° 

Matthiftfisp.n . 

Sulphur, native 

•000137 

0° 

.. 13°-2 



•000223 

13°*2 „ 50°-3 


•000259 

50°*3 .. 78° 



•000620 

78° 

96°-5 

1 Kopp. 


♦003097 

96°* 

5 109°*9 


♦05002 

jIn 

melting 


Lead 

•000089 


at 115°*. 



•00008399 

0° 

to 100° 

Matthiessen. 

Iron 

•0000355 

0° 

,, 100° 


•0000441 

0° 

;; 300° 

> Dulong and Petit. 


•000037 

Kopp. 

Playfair and Joule. 
Dulong and Petit. 
Kopp. 

\ 

Copper 

•000055 

0° 

to 100° 


•00005649 

0° 

,, 300° 


•000051 



•00004998 

0° 

to 100° 

Palladium 

•00003312 

0° 

,, 100° 

> Matthiessen. 

Platinum 

•00002658 

0° 

100° 

Zinc 

•000089 


/ 

Kopp. 

Matthiessen. 

Kopp. 


•00008928 

0° 

to 100° 

Cadmium 

•0000940 

Mercury 

•00017905 


0° 


•00017950 


10° 



•00018001 


20° 



•00018051 


30° 



•00018102 


40° 



•00018152 


50° 



•00018203 


60° 



•00018253 


70° 

- Eegnault. 


•00018304 


80° 


•00018354 


90° 

100° 



•00018405 




•00018657 


150° 



•00018909 


200° 



•00019161 


250° 



•00019413 


300° 



•00019666 


350° 



•0001812 

0° 

to 100° 

3 „ 15° 8 

Matthiessen. 

} TT 

Phosphorus 

•000366 

80 . 

Antimony 

•000033 


f Kopp. 


•00003167 

0° 

to 100° 

} 

Matthiessen. 

Kopp. 

Matthiessen. 

Pizeau. 

Kopp. 

Bismuth 

•0000400 

Gold 

•00004411 

0° 

to 100° 
40° 

Diamond 

•00000354 

Tin 

•0000690 






Abridged from Clarke’s Constants of Nature, 
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Table II. (contimied). — Guhical Expansions of Solids and Liquids, 


Name. 


Water, HjjO 


Ice 

Sulphur dioxide 

Carbon dioxide, liquid, COo 

>} n )> 

jj 11 11 

») 11 11 

ji 11 11 

11 11 11 

11 11 11 

,, disulphide, CS^... 

11 11 11 

11 11 11 

1) 11 11 

11 11 11 

>1 11 11 

11 11 11 • • ♦ 

Copper Oxide, CuO 

Zinc Oxide, ZnO 

Quartz, Si02 

Emerald 

Beryl 

Topaz 

Tourmaline 

Garnet 

Analcime 

Idocrase 

Zircon 

Glass, white tube 

„ „ globule 

,, green tube 

„ „ globule 

„ Swedish tube 

„ ,, globule ... 

,, hard French tube. . . 
1 , 11 11 globule 

,, crystal tube 

„ „ globule 

1 , globe 

,, common tube 


Mean Expansion 
per degree C. 


Range. 


Authority. 


- -000034 
-H -0002500 
•0004496 
•0001585 
•00202 
•00475 
•00492 
•00540 
•00629 
•00769 
•00975 
•01277 
•0011016 
•00119625 
•0012517 
•0012366 
•0013260 
•0014596 
•0016608 
•00000279 
•00001394 
•000040 
•00000168 
•00000105 
•00002137 
•00002181 
•000025434 
•000027783 
•00002700 
•00002835 
•00002648 
•00002553 
•00002299 
•00002132 
•00002363 
•00002426 
•00002142 
•00002242 
•00002101 
•00002330 
•00002326 
•00002579 


0^ to 

4° 

4° „ 

50° 

4° „ 

100° 

0° „ 

1° 

5 ° „ 

10° 

-10° „ 

-5° 

- 5° „ 

0° 

0° „ 

5° 

5° „ 

10° 

10° „ 

15° 

15° „ 

20° 

20° „ 

25° 

-50° „ 

0° 

0° „ 

40° 

0° „ 

70° 

0° „ 

40° 

0° „ 

80° 

0° n 

120° 

0° „ 

180° 

o 

o 

40° 

0° to 

100° 

0° 1 , 

100° 

0° „ 

100° 

0° ,1 

100° 

0° ,1 

100° 

0° „ 

100° 

0° ,1 

100° 

0° „ 

100° 

0° „ 

100° 

0° ,1 

100° 

0° ,1 

100° 

0° „ 

100° 

0° „ 

100° 

0° „ 

100° 

0° „ 

100° 

0° „ 

100° 

0° „ 

100° 

0° „ 

100° 

0° „ 

1° 


Weidner. 

I Matthiessen. 

Pliicker and Geisslcr. 
D’Andredf. 

r D’Andredf. 


I Muncke. 

I Him. 

Fizeau. 

Kopp^ 

Fizeau. 

I Pfaff. 


I Eegnault. 





oH I I 
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Table IV . — Density of Water*. 


Temp. 

v:\ 

Density. 

1 Temp. 

Density. 

Temp. 

Density. 

0° 

•909884 

! 13° 

•990443 

35° 

•99419 

1 

■999941 

14 

•999312 

40 

•99236 

2 

•099082 

1 15 

•999173 

45 

•99038 

3 

1-000004 

: 16 

•999015 

50 

•98821 

4 

1-000013 

! 17 

•998854 

55 

•98583 

5 

1-OOOOOB 

18 

•998667 

60 

•98339 

0 

•999983 

1 19 

*998473 

65 

•98075 

7 

•999946 

1 20 

*998272 

70 

•97795 

8 

•999899 

I 22 

•997839 

75 

•97499 

9 

•999837 

i 24 

•997380 

80 

•97195 

10 

•999700 

1 26 

•996879 

85 

•96880 

11 

•999668 

1 28 

•996344 

90 

•96557 

12 

•999r>C)2 

j 30 

i 

•995778 

100 

•95866 


* From Kupffer’s observations, as reduced by Prof. W. H. Miller, according to 
which the absolute density at 4° C. is not 1, but 1*000013. 
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Table V . — Steam Pressures {in Centimetres of Mercury). 


Water. 

Mercury*. 

Sulphur. 

Temp. 

Pressure. 

Temp. 

Pressure. 

Temp. 

Pressure. 

-32° 

0-03 

0° 

*002 

390° 

27*23 

-30 

0-04 

10 

*003 

400 

32*90 

-25 

0-06 

20 

*004 

410 

39*52 

-20 

0*09 

30 

•005 

420 

47*21 

-15 

0T4 

40 

*008 

430 

56*10 

-10 

0*21 

50 

*011 

440 

66*31 

- 5 

0*31 

60 

•016 

450 

77-99 

0 

0-46 

70 

•024 

460 

91*27 

5 

0-65 

80 

*035 

470 

106*32 

10 

0‘92 

90 

*051 

480 

123*27 

15 

1-27 

100 

*075 

490 

142*29 

20 

1-74 

110 

•107 

500 

163*53 

25 

2-35 

120 

*153 

510 

187-16 

30 

3-15 

130 

*218 

520 

213-33 

35 

4-18 

140 

*306 

530 

242*20 

40 

5-49 

150 

*427 

540 

273*92 

45 

7-14 

160 

•590 

550 

308-65 

50 

9*20 

170 

•809 

560 

346*53 

55 

11*75 

180 

1*100 

570 

387*71 

60 

14*88 

190 

1*48 



65 

18*69 

200 

1*99 



70 

23*31 

210 

2*63 



75 

28*85 

220 

3*47 



80 

35*46 

230 

4*53 



85 

43*30 

240 

5*88 



90 

52*54 

250 

7*57 



95 

63*38 

260 

9-67 



100 

76*00 

270 

12*30 



105 

90*64 

280 

15*52 



110 

107*54 

290 

19*45 



115 

126*94 

300 

24*22 



120 

149*13 

310 

29*97 



125 

174*39 

320 

36*87 



130 

203*03 

330 

45*09 



135 

235*37 

340 

54*83 



140 

271*76 

350 

66*32 



145 

312*55 

360 

79*77 



150 

358*12 

370 

95*46 



155 

408*86 

380 

113*96 



160 

465*16 

390 

134*67 



165 

527*45 

400 

158*80 



170 

596*17 

410 

186*37 



175 

671*75 

420 

217*75 



180 

754*64 

430 

253*30 



185 

845*32 

440 

293*40 



190 

944*27 

450 

338*44 



195 

1051*96 

460 

388*81 



200 

1168*90 

1 470 

444*94 



205 

1295*57 

i 480 

507*24 



210 

1432*48 

490 

576*13 



215 

1580*13 

500 

652*03 



220 

1739*04 

510 

725*34 



225 

1909*70 

520 

826*50 



230 

2092*64 






* See Table VI., p. 219, below for more correct values of mercury steam- 
uressure for Temperatures from 0° to 220°. 
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TABLE VI. 

Steam Fresmre of Mercury (in Centimetres of Mercury)* . 


Tempera- 

ture. 

Begnault. 

Hagen h 

Hertz -. 

Bamsay and 
Young 

0 ° 

•002 

•0015 

•000019 


10 

•00268 

•0018 

•000050 

— 

20 

•00372 

•0021 

•00013 

— 

30 

•00530 

•0026 

•00029 

— 

40 

•00767 

•0033 

•00063 

•0008 

50 

•01120 

•0042 

•0013 

•0015 

60 

•01643 

•0055 

•0026 

•0029 

70 

•02410 

•0074 

•0050 

•0052 

80 

•03528 

•0102 

•0093 

•0092 

90 

•05142 

•0144 

•0165 

•0160 

100 

•07455 

•0210 

•0285 

•0270 

120 

•15341 

— 

•0779 

•0719 

140 

•30592 

— 

•193 

•1763 

160 

•59002 

— 

•438 

•4013 

180 

MOOO 

— 

•923 

•8535 

200 

1*990 

— 

1-825 

1-7015 

220 

3-470 

— 

3-490 

3-1957 


1 Hagen, Ann. Phys. Chem., New SerieB, Vol. 16, p. 610, July 1, 1882. 

2 Hertz, Ann. Phys. Chem., New Series, Vol. 16, p. 610, Aug. 15, 1882. 

3 Bamsay and Young, Journal of the Chemical Society ^ 1886. 

* [Note of 6tli June, 1887. The values given in Table V. for the pressure of 
mercury steam at various temperatures are from Begnault, but as recent observa- 
tions have shewn that these values are much too large for low temperatures, I have 
included Table VI. above, taken from a paper “On the Vapour-pressures of 
Mercury,” by William Bamsay, Ph.D., and Sydney Young, D.Sc. [Jour, of the 
Chemical Society, January, 1886). W. T.] 
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* From a paper, “A Method for obtaining Constant Temperatures,” hj Prof. W. Eamsay and Sydney Younj 
D.Sc. ; Journal of the Chemical Society y Sept,, 1885, Yol. xlvu. 
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Table VIII. Steam Pressures (in Centimetres of Mercwu'). 


Temperature. 1 

Essence of 
Turpentine, 

5thyl Alcohol, 

Benzine, 

o 

s' 

'P.o 

o o 

o 

'O 

Is 

ig 

|S 

If 

« a 

oT 

'CS 

S 

o;q 

W{r} 

^.*‘ 

oi 

■50 




.. 


P-8 



w 


- 30 




•27 




3*22 


"" Zo 




•41 




4*41 


- 20 


•33 

*56 

*GS 



4*73 

5*92 

6*89 

;-15 


*51 

*88 

•03 



6*1G 

7*81 

8*93 

- 10 


*65 

1*29 

1*35 



7*94 

10*15 

11*47 

- 5 


*91 

1*83 

1*92 



10*13 

13*06 

14*61 

0 

‘21 

1*27 

2*53 

2*68 

4*19 


12*79 

16'5(> 

18*44 

+ 5 

‘•29 

1*76 

3*42 

3*69 

5*41 


16*00 

20*72 

23*09 

10 

2*42 

4*52 

5*01 

6*92 


19*85 

25*74 

28*68 

15 

‘•44 

3*30 

5*89 

6*71 

8*76 


24*41 

31*69 

35*36 

20 

4-45 

7*56 

8*87 

11*00 

16*05 

29*80 

38*70 

43*28 

25 


5*94 

9-59 

11*60 

13*69 

20*02 

36*11 

46*91 

52*59 

30 

*00 

7*85 

12*02 

15*00 

10-91 

24-75 

43*46 

56*45 

03 -48 

35 

40 

i-08 

10*29 

14*93 

19*20 

20-71 

30-35 

51*97 

07*49 

76*12 

13*37 

18*36 

24-35 

25*17 

36*93 

61-75 

80*19 

90*70 

45 

... 

17*22 

22*41 

30*61 

30-38 

44*60 

72*95 

94*73 

107*42 

50 

1*70 

21*99 

27-14 

38*17 

36*40 

53-00 

85-71 

111*28 

126*48 1 

55 


27*86 

32*64 

47*22 

43*32 

03-77 

100-16 

130*03 

148*11 

00 

2*05 

35*02 

39*01 

57-99 

51*22 

75*54 

116*45 

151*19 

172*50 

05 

4-()6 

43*09 

46*34 

70-73 


88*97 

134*75 

174*95 

199*89 

70 

54*11 

54*74 

85-71 


104*21 

155*21 

' 201*51 

230*49 

75 


66*55 

64*32 

103-21 


121*42 

177*99 

231*07 

264-54 

80 

0*13 

81*29 

7519 

123-85 


140*76 

203*25 

263*86 

302-28 

85 


98*64 

87*46 

147-09 


162*41 

231*17 

300*06 

343-95 

00 

9*06 

118*93 

101*27 

174-17 


186*52 

261*91 

339*89 

389*83 

95 


142*51 

116*75 

205-17 


213*28 

296*63 

383*55 

440*18 

100 

13 *11 

169*75 

134*01 

240-51 


242*85 

332*51 

431*23 

495*33 

105 


201*04 

153*18 

280-(i3 


275*40 

372*72 

483*12 

555*62 

110 

18*0 

236*76 

174*41 

325-99 


311*10 

416*41 

539*40 

621*46 

115 


277*34 

197*82 

37(i-98 


350*10 

463*74 

600*24 

693*33 1 

120 

25*7 

323*17 

223*54 

434-18 


392*57 

514-8S 

605*80 

771*92 

125 

34*9 

374*69 

251*71 

498-05 


438*66 

569*97 

736*22 


130 

432*30 

282*43 

5(19-13 


488*51 

629*16 

811*65 


135 


496*42 

315*85 

047-93 


542*25 

692*59 

892*19 


140 

40-4 

567*46 

352*07 

733-71 


600*02 

760*40 

977*90 


145 

... 1 

045*81 : 

391*21 1 

830-89 


661*92 ) 

332*69 



150 

60*5 ' 

731*84 ^ 

133*37 ! 

936-13 


728*06 1 

909*59 



155 

68*6 1 

325*92 ^ 

178*05 



798*53 



100 ‘ 

77*5 

1 

527*14 


1 

373*42 




105 1 

37-13 

1 

568*30 


< 

5)52*78 

1 




170 ! 

97*54 

i 

>34*07 
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Table VIIL {contiimed), — Steam Pressui'es (in Centimetres 
of Mercury). 


6 

2 

rt 

a 

B 

H 

to .. 

O CJ 

PX) 

eS'S 

o 

IH 

|o 

00 

II 

q 

— 'CJ* 

w 


.s 

1^ 

a 

-t5 

Sa- 

ifs 

a 3* 

3 

3 

F 

u 

Sj 

!5 

Cq 

¥ 

- 30 ° 

6-83 

11*02 

28*75 

57*65 

57*90 

86-61 




-25 

10*34 

14*50 

37*38 

71*61 

71*78 

110-43 

374*93 

130 * 6*70 

1569*40 

-20 

14*82 

18*75 

47*95 

88*20 

88*32 

139*21 

443-85 

1514-21 

1758*66 

-15 

20*36 

23*96 

60-79 

107*77 

107-92 

173*65 

519-65 

1758*25 

1968*43 

-10 

27*05 

30*21 

76*25 

130*66 

130*96 

214*46 

608*46 

2034*02 

2200-80 

- 5 

35*02 

37*67 

94*69 

157-20 

157*87 

262*42 

706*60 

2344*13 

2457*92 

0 

44*41 

46-52 

116*51 

187-90 

189*10 

318*33 

820*63 

2690*66 

2742*10 

+ 5 

55*40 

56-93 

142*11 

222*99 

225*11 

383*03 

949*08 

3075-38 

3055*86 

10 

68' 19 

69-11 

171*95 

262-90 

266-38 

457*40 

1089*63 

3499*86 

3401*91 

15 

83*03 

83*26 

206*49 

307*98 

313*41 

542*34 

1244*79 

3964*69 

3783*17 

20 

100*19 

99*62 

246*20 

358-60 

366*69 

638*78 

1416-15 

4471-66 

4202*79 

25 

119*98 

118*42 

291*60 

415-10 

426*74 

747*70 

1601*24 

5020*73 

4064-14 

30 

142*74 

139*90 

343*18 

477-80 

494*05 

87010 

1803-53 

5611*90 

5170-85 

35 

168*87 

164*32 

401*48 


569*11 

1007*02 

2022-43 

0244*73 

5726-81 

40 

198*80 

191*96 

467*02 



1159*53 

2258*25 

6918*44 

0385-98 

45 

232*98 

223*07 

540*35 



1328*73 

2495-43 

7631*46 


50 

271*93 

257*94 

622*00 



1515*83 

2781 *48 



55 

316*21 

266*84 

712*50 



1721*98 

3 ()f> 9*07 



60 

366*42 

340*05 

812*38 S 



1948*21 

3374*02 



65 

423*22 

387*85 

922*14 



2196*51 

3696*15 



70 

4 « 7*32 

440*50 




2467*55 

4035-32 



75 

559*46 

498*27 




2763*00 




80 


561*41 




3084*31 




85 


630*16 




3433*09 

i 



90 


704*75 




3810*92 




95 


785*39 




4219*57 

1 



100 


872-28 




4660*82 
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Table IX. — Emissivity for Heat of Polished and Blackened 
Copper Surfaces'^. 


Difference 

of 

Temperature. 

Amount of Heat lost per second per square 
centimetre of the surface per degree 
of difference of temperatures. 

Ratio. 

Polished Surface. 

Blackened Surface. 

5° 

•000178 

•000252 

•707 

10 

•0001H6 

•000266 

'699 

15 

•000193 

•000279 

•692 

20 

•000201 

•000289 

•695 

25 

•000207 

•000298 

•694 

30 

•000212 

•000306 

•693 

35 

•000217 

•000313 

•693 

40 

•000220 

•000319 

•693 

45 

•000223 

•000323 

•690 

50 

•000225 

•000326 

•690 

55 

•000226 

•000328 

•690 

60 

•000226 

•000328 

•690 


* See Appendix B, below. 


Table X. Radiation*. 


Quantity of heat, in gramme-water-centigrade units, lost per square centimetre 
per second from a bright platinum surface, at the temperatures stated, and 
under a pressure of -00115 mms. of mercury. 


Temperature of 
surroundings. 

Temperature of 
Platinum wire. 

Badiation. 

15° 

317° 

186-7 

xlO"" 


440° 

493-5 



628° 

1689' 

JJ 

jj 

759° 

3918- 



821° 

5163' 



858° 

6658- 



868° 

6767- 



^ From an investigation now (June, 1887) being made by Mr J. T. Bottomley, 
the results of which are from time to time being communicated to the Eoyal 
Society. 
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Table XL — Radiation and Commimication to Air*. 

Quantity of heat, in gramme-water-centigrade units, lost per square centimetre 
per second from a bright platinum surface, at a temperature of 4r2°C. and 
under the pressures stated. 


Temperature of 
surroundings. 

Pressure in milli- 
metres of mercuiy. 

Eadiation. 

16° 

740- 

8137 X 

10"^ 


560- 

8004 

JJ 


440- 

7971 

JJ 


340* 

7956 

JJ 

j) 

240* 

7941 

JJ 

jj 

140- 

7875 

JJ 

jj 

90- 

7818 

JJ 

>j 

64- 

7686 

JJ 

JJ 

52- 

7658 

JJ 

)) 

49- 

7643 

JJ 

17*2 

34- 

7563 

JJ 

>} 

. 24* 

7408 

JJ 

)> 

17*2 

7249 

JJ 

)) 

13*2 

7104 

JJ 

)) 

5*7 

6314 

JJ 

12*5 

2*5 

5125 

JJ 

)> 

1*7 

4364 

JJ 

}) 

•88 

3487 

JJ 


*444 

2683 

JJ 

15° 

•141 

1502 

JJ 

JJ 

•070 

1045 

JJ 

JJ 

•053 

910*5 

JJ 

JJ 

i -034 

727*3 

JJ 

JJ 

•on 

539*2 

JJ 

JJ 

I -0071 

459*1 

JJ 

JJ 

•0051 

436*4 

JJ 

JJ 

1 *00015 

392*7 

JJ 

JJ 

•00007 

378-8 

JJ 


From Mr J. T. Bottomley’s experiments. See note to Table X. above. 


Table XIL — Thermal Conductivities. 


Substances. 

Tempera- 

tures. 

Conductivit}'. 

k. 

Authority. 

Silver 

0° 

1-0960 

H. F. Weber. 

Copper (crown) 

15° 

•9996 

Tait. 

„ C 


•7129 

Bo. 

,, first specimen 

»> 

•9946 

Angstrom. 

,, second „ 


•9599 

Bo. 



»j 

•7202 

Lorenz. 

Iron, 1 in. sq. bar 

JJ 

•1491 

Forbes. 

„ IJin.sq. bar 


•1980 

Bo. 

„ Forbes IJ in. bar 


•2010 

Tait. 

j> * 


•1896 

Angstrom. 



•1660 

Lorenz. 

Mercury 

0° 

•01479 

H. F. Weber. 

* 

50° 

•01893 

Bo. 
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Tempera- 

Conductivity. 

Authority. 

tures. 

A. 

15° 

•4152 

Kirchhoff and Hansemann. 

0° 

•3056 

H. F. Weber. 

15° 

•2545 

Kirchhoff and Hansemann. 


0“ 

100“ 



•3435 

•3619 

■ 



•0442 

•0396 




•0177 

•0164 




•2460 

*2827 




•2041 

•2200 

•2540 

•2045 


. Lorenz. 


•0700 

•0887 




•0836 

•0764 





•3760 




•1528 

•1423 




•000049 1 

Clausius and Maxwell, ac- 


cording to kinetic theory. 


•000038 

Do. do. 


•00034 

Do. do. 

7° to 8° 

•0000563 

Winkelmann. 

7° to 8° 

•0000524 

Do. 

0° 

•0000499 

Do. 

7° to 8° 

•0000510 

Do. 

0° 

•0000305 

Do. 

100° 

•0000466 

Do. 

7° to 8° 

•0003324 ' 

Do. 

0° 

•0003190 

Gratz. 

100° 

•0003693 

Do. 

0° 

•0000492 

Kundt and Warburg. 

0° 

•0000513 

Winkelmann. 

0° 

•00004838 

Gratz. 

100° 

•0000653 

Winkelmann. 

100° 

•00005734 

Gratz. 


•00590 j 

Ayrton and Perry, Fhil. 
Mag., 1878. 


•005 

Forbes and Wm. Thomson. 


•01068 

Do. do. 


•00415 

Do. do. 


•00262 

Do. do. 


•002 

•00568 

•00026 1 

J. T. Bottomley. 

Neumann. 

P6clet, in Everett’s Units 


and Physical ComtanU. 


•00047 

Do. do. 


•00029 

Do. do. 


•00048 

Do. do. 


•00069 

Do. do. 


•000397 

Do. do. 


•000144 

Do. do. 


•000119 

Do. do. 


•000119 

Do. do. 


•000094 

Do. do. 


•000139 

Do. do. 


•000122 

Do. do. 


•000111 

Do. do. 


•000108 

Do. do. 


•0021 
•00198 
•00234 1 

•00185 j 

P4clet. 

Profs. Herschel and Le- 


brun, and J. F. Dunn. 


Substances. 


Phosphor bronze 
Zinc 


Aluminium 

Antimony 

Bismuth 

Brass, red 

„ yellow... 

Cadmium 

German Silver 

Lead 

Magnesium 

Tin 

Air 

Oxygen 

Nitrogen 

Carbonic oxide 
Carbonic acid . 

Hydrogen 

Oxygen 

Nitrogen 

Carbonic oxide 

> » ji 

Carbonic acid 

if 

Hydrogen 


Air 


Stone, porphyritic trachyte 

Underground strata 

Sandstone, Craigleith 

Traprock of Calton Hill ... 
Sand of Exper. Garden ... 

Water 

Ice 


Eir, across fibres 

„ along fibres 

Walnut, across fibres 

,, along fibres 

Oak, across fibres 

Cork 

Hempen cloth, new 

„ „ old 

Writing paper, white 

Grey paper, unsized 

Calico (new), all densities.. 
Wool (carded), all densities] 
Plnely carded cotton wool.. 

Eider down 

Glass 

„ Ger. and Eng. platedj 

if if a 

,, Ger. toughened ... 


T. III. 


15 
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Table XIIL — Liffiisivities {Thermal, Laminar-motional, Material, 

and Electric). 



Thermal 

Substance. 

Conductivity. 

ft. 


Copper 

Iron 

Air 

Oxygen 

Nitrogen 

Carbonic oxide ... 
Carbonic acid .... 

Hydrogen 

Underground strata] 
(rough average) .. 

Wood 

Water 

Traprock of Caltonl 

Hill 

Sand of Experimen 

tal G-arden 

Sandstone of Craig 
leith Quarry 

Gravel of Greenwich 
Observatory Hill. . 

Stone, porph 3 u:itic 
trachyte 


*99 

•20 

•000049 

•000038 

•00034 

•005 

•0005 

•002 

•00415 

•00262 

•01068 


•00590 


Thermal 
Capacity of Unit 
Bulk. 


•845 

•886 

•000307 

•000428 

•000307 

•5 

•39 

1-00 

•5283 

•3006 

•4623 


•5738 


Laminar -motional Liffiisivities. 

Laminar motion through air 

Laminar motion through water at 10° C 


Material Liffiisivities. 

Common salt, through water 

Cane sugar, through water 

Caramel, through water at 10° C 

Albumen, through water at 13° C 

Cane sugar, through water at 9° C 

Water and common salt, through water at 5° C. 

Do. do. at 9° C. 

Hydrochloric acid, through water 
Potassium chloride, 10 % solution through water] 
Potassium bromide. 

Potassium iodide, 

Potassium nitrate, 

Potassium carbonate, 

Potassium sulphate. 

Ammonium chloride. 

Sodium bromide. 

Sodium iodide, 

Sodium chloride, 

Sodium nitrate, 

Sodium carbonate. 


Diflfusivity, 
in square centi- 
metres per 
second. 
kic. 


1-18 

•225 

•16 

•0888 

1-12 

•01 

•013 

•002 

•00786 

•00872 

•02311 

•01249 


•01028 


•053 

•0-132 


•0000116 

•00000365 

•00000054 

•00000073 

•0000036 

•00000885 

•0000106 

•0000202 

•0000127 

•0000131 

•0000130 

•00000926 

•00000694 

•00000868 

•0000120 

•00000995 

•00000926 

•00000972 

•00000694 

•00000463 


Authority. 


Angstrom & Tait. 

o 

Angstrom & Tait. 


Clausius and Max- 
well, according to 
kinetic theory. 

Forbes and W. 
Thomson. 

J. T. Bottomley. 


Forbes and W. 
Thomson. 


P Everett, Units and 
J Fhjs. Constants, 
I 1886 Ed., p. 110. 

{ Ayrton and Perry, 
Phil. Mafj., 1878, 
first half-year, p. 
241. 


Stokes & Maxwell. 
Poiseuille, Stokes. 


Fick. 

Voit. 

Prof. Mach of 
Prague, Imperial 
- Academy of Sci- 
ences of Vienna, 
January 13, 1879. 


T. Schuhmeister, 
Wiener Sitzungs- 
herichte, April 3, 
1879. 
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Table XIII. {continued), — Diffusivities {Thermal, Laminar- 
motional, Material, and Electric). 


Material Diffusivities (continued). 


Sodium sulphate, 10% solution through water. . . 
Lithium bromide, 

Lithium iodide, 

Lithium chloride, 

Calcium chloride, 

Cupric chloride. 

Copper sulphate, 

Zinc sulphate, 

Magnesium sulphate, 

Carbonic acid and air . 

Carbonic acid and hydrogen 

Oxygen and hydrogen 

Carbonic acid and oxygen 

Carbonic acid and carbonic oxide . 

Carbonic acid and marsh gas 

Carbonic acid and nitrous oxide... 

Sulphurous acid and hydrogen . . . 

Oxygen and carbonic oxide 

Carbonic oxide and hydrogen 


Biffusivity, 
in square centi- 
metres per 
second. 
k/c. 


•00000764 

•00000926 

•00000926 

•00000810 

•00000787 

•00000498 

•00000248 

•00000281 

•OOOOOB24 

•1423 

•5556 

•7214 

•1409 

•1406 

•1586 

•0983 

•4800 

•1802 

•6422 


Authority. 


T. Schuhmeister. 


Loschmidt, Im- 
perial Academy 
of Sciences of 
Vienna, lOth 
March, 1870. 


Electric Cable Diffusivities. 


Resistance per Nautical 

Mile in Ohmsi. 

Reciprocal of the Resistance per 
Centimetre of length in electro- 
magnetic e.G.S. Measure. 

k. 

Electrostatic Capacity 
per Nautical Mile in 
Microfarads^. 

Electrostatic Capacity per 
Centimetre of length in electro- 
magnetic e.G.S. Measure. 
c. 

Dlffusivity, 
in square 
ccntiinotres 
per second. 
klc. 

10-42 

•0000178 

•3580 

1-932 X 10-2' 

•922 X 10'« 

7-02 

•0000264 

•3610 

1*955 X 10“-i 

1-356x10''’ 

6*25 

•0000296 

•8486 

1*882 X 10-2^ 

1-678 X 10’8 

4-27 

•0000434 

•8535 

1-908 X 10-21 

2-274 xl0'» 

3-16 

•0000586 i 

*4295 

2-818 X 10-2' 

2-628 X 10'» 

2-88 

•0000643 

■4095 

2*211 X 10-21 

2-909 X 10’« 


Ifamc of Cable. 


Suez-Aden 

Aden-Bombay. 
Persian Gulf| 
Cable, 1864... 
Atlantic, 1865. 
French Atlan-| 

tic, 1869 

Direct United 
States Cable. 


15—2 
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Table XIV. — Diffwsivities of Non-magnetic Metals for Electrio 

Current^. 

SpeciiSc resistance (C.G.S.) is the resistance, in centimetres 
per second, of one centimetre length of condnctor having its cross- 
sectional area equal to one square centimetre. Specific resistance 
(C. G. S.) divided by 47r is equal to the diffusivity in square centi- 
metres per second. 


Substance. 

Di:Susivity for 
electric current, 
in square 
centimetres per 
second. 

Copper . 

128 

Lead 

1550 

German Silver 

1652 

Platinoid 

i 2706 


Table XV. Melting Points, 


Aluminium 

C°. 

. 850° 

Ammonia 

. -75 

Antimony . 

. 432 

Bismuth 

. 268 

Brass . 

. 1015 

Britannia Metal. 

. 250 

Bromine 

. -7 

Cadmium . 

, 321 

Cobalt 

. 1500 

Copper 

. 1054 

Gold . 

. 1045 

Iodine 

, 115 

Iridium 

. 1950 

Iron Cast (White) 

. 1100 

„ „ (Grey) 

. 1200 

,, Hammered . 

. 1600 

„ Pure . 

. 1587 

„ Wrought . 

. 2000 

„ Steel . 

: 1400 

„ „ Cast . 

. 1375 


Lead .... 

C° 

326° 

Manganese . 

1500 

Mercury 

-39 

Nickel 

1450 

Palladium . 

1500 

Phosphorus (yellow) . 

44 

^ „ (red) 

Platinum . 

255 

1775 

Potassium . 

62 

Salt, NaCl 

772 

Selenium, Vitreous 

104 

„ Crystalline . 

217 

Silver 

954 

Sodium 

95 

Sulphur, Bhombic 

114 

„ Prismatic 

120 

„ Amorphous . 

120 

Tin ... . 

233 

Zinc .... 

433 

Water 

0 


See, on tMs subject, Art. XCYI. at the end of the present volume. 
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Table XVI. Boiling Points. 




Boiling 

Points. 

C°. 

Pressure 

inmms.of 

Mercury. 

Ammonia 

H,N 

- 33°*7 

749 

Bromine 

Br 

+ 59-27 

760 

Carbon Monoxide 

CO 

-193- 

760 

,, Dioxide 

CO, 

- 78-2 

760 

Chlorine 

Cl 

- 33-6 

760 

„ Pefcroxide 

01.0, 

+ ■ 9-9 

731 

Hydrochloric acid (abt.) 

HCl 

- 102-0 


Hydrogen 

H 

-200- 


,, Sulphide 

H,S 

- 61-8 

760 

Iodine 

I 

+ 250* 


Mercury 

Hg 

4.357-25 

760 

Nitrogen 

N 

-193-1 


,, Monoxide 

n.o 

- 92- 


Oxygen 

0 

-184- 

760 

Phosphorus (yellow) ... 

p 

4-287-3 

762 

Potassium 

K 

4-725- 


Selenium 

Se 



Sodium (about) 

Na 

-f900- 


Sulphur 

S 

4-448-4 

760 

Sulphuric acid 

H.SO, 

4-325- 

760 

Sulphurous Anhydride.. 

so. 

- 10-5 

744 

Sulphur Trioxide 

SO. 

4- 46- 

760 

Zinc Chloride 

ZnCl, 

4-680- 
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Table XVIL Boiling Points. 




Boiling 

Point 

Pressure 
inmms. of 
Mercury. 

Chloride of Ethyl 

O.H^Cl 

12 ° -5 

7G0 

Aldehyd 


20-8 

759 

Methyl Eorroiate 


32*3 

7C0 

Ether 


34-97 

760 

Bromide of Ethyl 

0„H Br 

38-75 

760 

Carbon di-sulphide 

'cs. 

46*2 

760 

Eormic Ether 


54*4 

760 

Methylic Acetate 

CH,C,HA 

56-3 

760 

Acetone 

C,H,0 

56*53 

760 

Silicic Chloride 

SiC], 

57-74 

760 

Chloroform 

CHOI, 

61*2 

760 

Wood spirit (Methyl Alcohol) 

CHp 

66-7 

753 

Ethyl Iodide 


72*34 

760 

Acetic Ether 


74*3 

760 

Trichloride of Phosphoi'us 

PCI 3 

75-95 

760 

Alcohol (Ethyl) 

C,H„0 

78*4 

760 

Benzol 


80*4 

760 

Dutch liquid (Ethylene Dichloride) . 

C.H,C], 

84*5 

760 

Water 

HP 

100*0 

760 

Eormic Acid 

CHp, 

101*0 


Methylic Butyrate, normal 

CHPXO. 

103*5 

760 

Stannic Chloride 

Sa 6 l, 

113*9 

760 

Methyl Iso-valerate 

CH,C.Hp, 

117*0 

764 

Acetic Acid 

h6,h,6; 

117*1 

749 

Butyric Ether, normal 

oAK 

121*07 

760 

Ethvleue Dibromide 


131*45 

760 

Arsenious Chloride 

ls 6 l/ 

130*21 

760 

Titanic Chloride 

TiO], 

136*41 

760 

Fusel Oil, normal 

C.H,p 

137-0 

740 

Silicic Bromide 

SiBr 

153-6 

762 

Butyric Acid, normal 

ho,hp. 

162*32 


Phosphorus Bromide 

PBr 

172*9 

760 

Oxalic Acid 


203*0 


Grlycerine 

C3HP, 

290*0 

760 

Sulphuric Acid 

H,SO, 

325*0 

760 


Table XVIII. Boiling Points of Common Oils, 






Oil of Rosemary 

. 168° 

Petroline 

. 280° 

Hemp oil 

. 258 

Olive oil 

. 315 

Sage oil . 

Rose oil 

. 260 
. 274 

Anthracene . 

. 350 
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Table XIX. Latent Heats of Fusion^ 

per unit mass of the substance ; in terms of the quantity of heat 
required to raise unit mass of water from 0° to 1° C. 


Bismuth 

12-G4 

Palladium . 

. 36-3 

Bromine 

16-18 

Phosphorus . 

. 5-24: 

Cadmium 

13-66 

Platinum 

. 27-18 

Gallium 

19-11 

Sea Water . 

. 54-69 

Ice 

79-25 

Silver . 

. 21-07 

Iron, Cast, Grey . 

23-0 

Sulphur 

. 9-37 

Iron, Cast, White 

33-0 

Tin . 

. 14-25 

Lead . 

5-37 

Zinc 

. 28-13 

Mercury 

2-83 




Table XX. Latent Heats of JEvaporation. 
See Table XIX. above. 


Acetic Acid 


121-0 

Acetate Ethyl 


105-80 

,, Methyl 


110-20 

Alcohol, Cityl 


58-48 

„ Ethyl 


208-92 

„ Methyl 

CH,0 

263-86 

Ammonia 

NH, 

297-38 

Arsenious Chloride 

AsOL 

53-0 

Bromine 

Br 

45-60 

Carbon dioxide 

CO, 

49-32 

„ disulphide 

cs 

86*67 

Ethyl Bromide 

C,H>r 

61-65 

„ Chloride 

C,H.C1 

89-30 

„ Oxide (Ether) 

(c;h,),o 

91-0 

Formiate, Ethyl 


105-3 

„ Methyl 

OAO, 

117-1 

Formic Acid 


120-7 

Iodine 

I 

23-95 

Mercury 

Hg 

62-0 

Nitric Acid 

HNO, 

115-08 

„ Anhydride 

no; 

44-81 

Nitrous Oxide 

1<0 

100-6 

Phosphorus Chloride 

POl, 

51-42 

Sulphur 

s 

362-0 

„ Chloride 

S,C1, 

49-37 

„ Dioxide 

so, 

94-56 

Sulphuric Acid 

H,SO. 

122-1 

,, Anhydride 

so„ 

147-5 

Tin Chloride 

S„C1, 

30-53 

Water 

H 0 

/535-9 
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Table XXL Specific Heats of Solids. 


Substances. 

Specific 

Heat. 

At. 

Weight. 

Sp. Ht. 

At. Wt. 

AluminiTJun 

•2122 

27-0 

5-7 

Antimony 

•0507 

119*6 

6-1 

Arsenic 

•0814 

74-9 

6-1 

Bismuth 

•0305 

210- 

6-4 

Brass 

•0939 



Bromine 

•0843 

79-76 

6-7 

Cadmium 

•0548 

111-6 

6-1 

Copper 

•0950 

63- 

6-2 

Glass 

•198 



Gold 

•0324 

196-2 

6-3 

Graphite (about) ... 

•310 



Ice 

•504 



Iodine 

•0541 

126-54 

6*8 

Iridium 

•0323 

196-7 

6-3 

Iron 

•1124 

55-9 

6-3 

Lead 

•0315 

206-4 

6-5 

Magnesium 

•245 

23-94 

5-9 

Marble 

•216 



Mercury 

•03192 

199-8 

6-4 

Xicjc.el 

•1092 

58-6 

6-4 

Palladium 

•0592 

106*2 

6-3 

Phosphorus (yellow) 

•1699 

30-96 

5'3 

Platinum . 

•0324 

194-3 

6*4 

Platinum-iridium . . . 

•0410 



Potassium 

•1655 

39*03 

6*4 

Quartz 

•19 



Silver 

•0599 

107-66 

6-4 

Sodium 

•2934 

22-99 

6-7 

Steel 

•118 



Sulphur 

•1844 

31*98 

5-9 

Tin 

•0559 

117-35 

6-6 

Zinc 

•0935 

64-9 

6-0 
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Table XXIL Specific Heats — Liquids. 


Substances. 

Specific 

Heat. 

Temp. C°. 

Acid, Acetic 

„ Hydrochloric 

•4599 

10° to 15° 

(+10H,O) 

•749 

18° 

„ Nitric ( „ ) 

•768 

18° 

„ Sulphuric 

•3315 

16° to 20° 

„ „ ( + 5H,0) 

•5764 

16° to 20° 

Alcohol, Amylic 

•564 

26° to 44° 

„ Ethylic 

*615 

30° 

55 5? 

•505 

-20° 

,, Methylic 

•601 

15° to 20° 

Ethyl, Oxide of 

•5113 

-30° 


•5467 

+ 30 

„ Chloride of 

•4276 

-28° and 4° 

„ Bromide of. 

•2164 

5° to 10° 

„ Acetate 

•4960 

-30° 

55 55 * • * 

•5588 

o 

O 

CO 

Benzol 

•4158 

19° to 30° 

Bisulphide of Carbon ... 

•2401 

o 

O 

CO 

Bromine 

•1071 

13° to 45° 

Chloroform. 

•2354 

o 

O 

CO 

Mercury 

•0333 

5° to 36° 

Nitro Benzol 

•3478 

10° to 15° 

Paraffin 

•683 


Phosphorus (yellow) .... 

•2045 

49° to 98° 

Sulphur 

*2346 

119° to 147° 

Sulphur Chloride 

•2024 

10° to 15° 

Turpentine 

•4537 

40° 
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Table XXIII. Specific Heats of Gases. 


j Substances. 


Pressure 

constant 

Volume 

constant. 

1 Acetone 


•4125 

•378 

Air 


•2375 

•1684 

Alcohol, Ethyl 

0,H,0 

•4534 

•410 

„ Methyl 

CH,0 

•4580 

•395 

Ammonia 

H3N 

•5356 

•391 

Arsenious Chloride . . . 

Asor 

•1122 

•101 

Benzol 

CeH, 

•3754 

•350 

Bromine 

Br 

•0555 

•0429 

Carbon Monoxide 

CO 

•2425 

•1736 

„ Dioxide 

CO, 

•2169 

•172 

„ Disulphide.... 

cs. 

•1596 

•131 

Chlorine 

Cl, 

•1241 

•0928 

Chloroform 

CHC13 

•1489 

•140 

Dutch liquid 

CACl, 

•2293 

•209 

Ether 

C.H„0 

•4797 

•453 

„ Acetic 

C.H30, 

•4008 

•378 

Ethyl Chloride 

C.H,C1 

•2738 

•243 

„ Cyanide 

o;h,n 

•4261 


„ Bromide 

0,H,Br 

•1896 

•171 

,, Sulphide 

C.H„S 

•4008 

•379 

Hydrochloric Acid .... 

HCl 

•1867 

•1304 

Hydrogen 

H 

3-4090 

2-411 

„ Sulphide... 

H,S 

•2451 

•184 

Marsh Gas 

CH. 

•5929 

•468 

Nitrogen 

N 

•2438 

•1727 

Nitrous Oxide 

N,0 

•2262 

•181 

Nitric Oxide 

NO 

•2317 

•1652 

Olefiant Gras 

C,H, 

•4040 

•359 

Oxygen 

0, 

•2175 

•1551 

Phosphorus Chloride . 

POL 

•1347 

•120 

Silicic Chloride 

SiCl, 

•1322 

•120 

Stannic „ 

SnCi 

•0939 

•086 

Steam 

H,0 

•4805 

•370 

Sulphur Dioxide 

so„ 

•1544 

•123 

Titanic Chloride 

TiCi, 

•1290 

•119 

Turpentine 

C.oH., 

•5061 

•491 
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Table XXIV. Specific Heats — Saline Solutions^, 


Substances. 

Density. 

Specific 

Heat. 

Density 

into 

Specific 

Heat. 

Copper Sulphate 

M84 

-8354 

•9891 


M42 

-8788 

1-0036 


1-109 

-8998 

-9979 


1-0871 

-9193 

•9994 

Lead Acetate 

1-216 

•8319 

1-0116 

Nitrate 

1-1334 

•8816 

•9992 

Iron Sulphate 

1-1523 

•8468 

•9758 


1-146 

•8814 

1-0101 

Potassium Bichromate 

1-0577 

•9474 

1-0021 

Sodium Carbonate 

1-0893 

•9222 

1-0046 


1-080 

•9308 

1-0053 

Sodium Chloride 

1-185 

•8390 

•9942 

Zinc Sulphate 

1-327 ! 

•7526 

•9987 


1-258 

•7755 

•9756 


1-161 

•8606 

•9992 


1-075 

•9230 

•9922 


* T. Gray, “On the Specific Heats of Saline Solutions.” Proceedings, Koyal 
Society of Edinburgh, 2l8t June, 1 « 80 . 
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APPENDIX A. 

On the ALTERATION OF TEMPERATURE ACCOMPANYING CHANGES 
OF PRESSURE IN FLUIDS. 

\Proc. Roy. Soc., June, 1857 ; Phil. Mag.^ June Suppl., 1858.] 

Let a mass of fluid, given at a temperature t and under a 
pressure jp, be subjected to the following cycle of four operations 
in order. 

(1) The fluid being protected against gain or loss of heat, let 
the pressure on it be increased from p to p + ct. 

(2) Let heat be added, and the pressure of the fluid main- 
tained constant at p -f -cr, till its temperature rises by dt. 

(3) The fluid being again protected against gain or loss of 
heat, let its pressure be reduced from p to p. 

(4) Let heat be abstracted, and the pressure maintained at 
p, till the temperature sinks to t again. 

At the end of this cycle of operations, the fluid is again in 
the same physical condition as it was at the beginning, but, as 
is shown by the following considerations, a certain transformation 
of heat into work or the reverse has been effected by means 
of it. 

In two of these four operations the fluid increases in bulk, and 
in the other two it contracts to an equal extent. If- the pressure 
were uniform during them all, there would be neither gain nor 
loss of work ; but inasmuch as the pressure is greater by 'cr during 
operation (2) than during operation (4), and rises during (1) by 
the same amount as it falls during (3), there will, on the whole, 
be an amount of work equal to zidv, done by the fluid in ex- 
panding, over and above that which is spent on it by pressure 
from without while it is contracting, if dv denote a certain 
augmentation of volume which, when -cr and dt are infinitely small, 
is infinitely nearly equal to the expansion of the fluid during 
operation (2), or its contraction during operation (4). Hence, 
considering the bulk of the fluid primitively operated on as unity, 
if we take 

dv 


4 
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to denote an average coefficient of expansion of the fluid under 
constant pressure of from ^ to p + 'sr, or simply its coefficient of 
expansion at temperature t and pressure p, when we regard zr as 
infinitely small, we have an amount of work equal to 

TjT e dt 

gained from the cycle. The case of a fluid such as water 
below 4° Cent., which contracts under constant pressure, with an 
elevation of temperature, is of course included by admitting 
negative values for e, and making the corresponding changes in 
the statement. 

Since the fluid is restored to its primitive physical condition at 
the end of the cycle, the source from which the work thus gained 
is drawn, must be heat, and since the operations are each perfectly 
reversible, Carnot’s principle must hold ; that is to say, if 9 denote 
the excess of temperature of the body while taking in heat above 
its temperature while giving out heat, and if fju denote “ Carnot’s 
function,” the work gained, per unit of heat taken in at the higher 
temperature, must be equal to 

fji 9. 

But while the fluid is giving out heat, that is to say, during 
operation (4), its temperature is sinking from t-\- dt to and may 
be regarded as being on the average t -f ^dt ; and while it is taking 
in heat, that is, during operation (2), its temperature is rising from 
what it was at the end of operation (1) to a temperature higher 
by dt, or on the average exceeds by ^dty the temperature at the 
end of operation (1). The average temperature while heat is 
taken in consequently exceeds the average temperature while heat 
is given out, by just as much as the body rises in temperature 
during operation (1). If, therefore, this be denoted by 0, and if 
Kdt denote the quantity of heat taken in during operation (2), 
the gain of work from heat in the whole cycle of operations must 
be equal to ijl 9 K dt, and hence we have 

fjb 9 . K dt isT e dt 

From this we find 

where, according to the notation that has been introduced, 9 is the 
elevation of temperature consequent on a sudden augmentation of 
pressure from p to j) + ta- ; e is the coefficient of expansion of the 
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fluid, and K its capacity for heat, under constant pressure ; and ya 
is Carnot’s function, being, according to the absolute thermo- 
dynamic scale of temperature^, simply the reciprocal of the 
temperature, multiplied by the mechanical equivalent of the ther- 
mal unit. If then t denote the absolute temperature, which we 
have shown by experiment“|* agrees sensibly with temperature by 
the air-thermometer Cent, with 274° added, and if J denote 
the mechanical equivalent of the thermal unit centigrade, we 
have 


This expression agrees in reality, but is somewhat more con- 
venient in form, than that first given, Dynamical Theory of Heat, 
§ 49, Trans, KS.E, 1851 [Art. XLViii. Vol. i. above]. 

Thus for water the value of K, the thermal capacity of a cubic 
centimetre under constant pressure, is unity, and e varies from 
0 to about 1/2200, for temperatures rising from that of maximum 
density to 50° Cent., and the elevation of temperature produced 
by an augmentation of pressure amounting to n times 1033 
grammes per square centimetre (that is to say, to n atmospheres), 
is 

^ te X 1033 
42350“”’ 

and for mercury, we have, since K = (13’6 x ’0338 =) •459 

. #6X1033 

^ 19439 ”■ 

If, as a rough estimate, we take 

_ # - 278 1 

® " 46 ’ ^ 2200 ’ 

the formula becomes 

IJSO.OOU 

If, for instance, the temperature be 300° on the absolute scale 
(that is, 26'’ C.), we have 

^ 636 


* Proposed by Dr Joule and myself in our paper “ On the Thermal Effects of 
Eluids in Motion,” Trans, Roy, Soc,, 1853, 1854 and 1860 [Art. xlix. Vol. I. above]. 

t See Part 11. of our Paper “ On the Thermal Effects of Fluids in Motion,” 
RhilosopMcal Transactions, 1864. [Art. xnix. Vol. i. above.] 
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as tlie Seating effect produced bjthe sudden compression of water 
at that temperature : so that ten atmospheres of pressure would 
give l/64f of a degree cent, or about five divisions on the scale 
of the most sensitive of the ether thermometers we have as yet 
had constructed. 

Again, for mercury, if ^ve take 1/5500 as the value of the 
formula becomes 

103600 ’ 

and at temperature 26° cent., the heating effect of ten atmospheres 
is found to be 1/34^ of a degree cent. 

Table giving the thermal effects of a pressure of ten atmospheres 
on water and mercury*. 

Increase or decrease of Increase of temperature 


Temperature. temperature in water. in mercury. 

0° '00026 decrease 026 

3°'95 -0264 

10° '00040 increase '027 

20° '00112 do -028 

30° -00188 do '029 

40° '00269 do '030 

50° -00354 do '031 

60° -00445 do '032 

70° -00540 do. -033 

80° -00640 do -034 

90° -00736 do -035 

100° -00855 do -036 


APPENDIX B. 

Experiments made to determine surface Comductivity foe 
Heat in Absolute Measitee. By Donald Macfaelane. 

IJProc. Roy. See. Jan. 11, 1872.] 

The experiments desexihed in this paper were ma»de in the 
Physical Laihoratory of the University of Glasgow, under the 
direction of Sir William Thomson, during the summer of 1871. A 
set of similar experiments were made in 1 865*1*; but being merely 
^ Added August 1, 1858. 

*t [ITote of Aug. 22, 1887. The only data, in absolute measurement, of surface 
conductivity whicli I inew to be in existence previous to this date, are referred to in 
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preliminary, carried on by different individuals, and embracing only 
a limited range of temperatures, it is thought unnecessary to allude 
further to them here*. 

A copper ball, 2 centimetres radius, having a thermo-electric 
junction at its centre, was suspended in the interior of a double- 
walled tin-plate vessel which had the space between the double 
sides filled with water at the atmospheric temperature, and 
the interior coated with lamp-black. The other junction was in 
metallic contact with the outside of the vessel, and the circuit 
was completed through the coil of a mirror galvanometer. One 
junction was thus kept at a nearly constant temperature of about 
14° Cent., while the other had the gradually diminishing tempera- 
ture of the ball. 

Having adjusted the galvanometer to the degree of sensitive- 
ness desired, the copper ball was heated in the flame of a spirit- 
lamp till its temperature was considerably above that required 
to throw the spot of light off the scale ; it was then put into 
position in the interior of the tin-plate vessel, and as soon as 
the spot of light came within range, the deflections from the 
zero position were noted at intervals of one minute exactly till the 
change of deflection was reduced to about two scale-divisions per 
minute. 

Two series of experiments were made in this way, each con- 
sisting of several sets of readings. In the first the ball had a 
bright surface, and in the second it was coated with a thin 
covering of soot from the flame of a lamp, and in both the air was 
kept moist by a saucer containing a quantity of water placed in the 
interior of the tin-plate vessel. 

the following question extracted from No. xvii. of the weekly examination papers 
for the class of Natural Philosophy in the University of Glasgow, session 1864-5 : 
“ According to P6clet a warm body with any ordinary non-metallic surface, loses 
heat from each square centimetre of surface at the rate of of a thermal unit 
per second if its temperature is 1° above that of the air and solids around it. Hence 
show that if a large flat mass of rock of conductivity *003, is kept 1° warmer than 
the air by the conduction of heat from within, it must be warmer within than at 
its surface at the rate of 1° per 12 centimetres inwards.” W. T.] 

* These experiments consisted of two series, one with the air moist by a little 
water placed in the interior of the vessel, the other having the air dried by sub- 
stituting sulphuric acid for water as in the first series ; and the results in the two 
cases were so nearly alike, that any effect due to the moisture or dryness of the air 
could not he distinguished from errors of observation. From this circumstance, 
as well as the limited range of temperatures, these results are not given here. 
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As the range of differences of temperatures of the junctions 
extended over 50° Cent., the change in the difference of thermo- 
electric qualities of the copper and iron wires forming the junctions 
was very considerable, and it was necessary to make a careful 
thermometric comparison of the temperatures of the junctions 
and galvanometer deflections. For this purpose the junctions 
were tied to the bulbs of two previously compared thermometers, 
having their stems divided to tenths of a degree Cent. ; these were 
then placed in two vessels of water, one at the temperature of the 
air, and the other heated by small additions of hot water, and kept 
well stirred ; simultaneous readings of the thermometers and gal- 
vanometer deflections were then taken at various points of the 
scale*, from which the formula 

e = 0°-0924 -h 0°-0()00227^ 

was obtained, where 6 is the value of a scale-division in terms 
of a degree Centigrade, and w the galvanometer deflection ; and 
the difference of temperature of the junctions is therefore 

0CO = 0°‘0924^ -f 0°‘0000227^^ 

from which the numbers in col. II. of the following Tables were 
calculated. 

The method adopted in reducing the observations was this : — 
Each single set of readings was arranged in a vertical column, and 
the whole series placed side by side with corresponding numbers in 
the same horizontal line ; the means of the horizontal lines were 
formed into a similar column, and divided into groups, each con- 
sisting of four consecutive numbers, and the means of these groups 
form the numbers in col. I. of the Tables. 

Col. II. contains the differences of the temperatures of the 
junctions at intervals of four minutes, corresponding to the mean 
deflections in col. I. 

* These readings were plotted, and the curve drawn through the points agreed 
very closely with a portion of a parabolic curve whose equation is 

S=2'4+10*6a? — *0193^, 

5 denoting the deflections of the galvanometer, and x the diflerence of tempera- 

10‘6 

ture; 5 is a maximum when and, the colder junction having been 

*Uoo 

at 16° Cent., we get 296° as the neutral point of the specimens of copper and iron 
wires used — a very close agreement with former observations, considering the great 
distance of the neutral point from the temperature of the observations. 

T. III. 


16 
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CoL III. contains the common logarithms of the nnmhers in 
coL II 

Col. IV. contains the differences of the successive numbers in 
col. Ill divided by 4. 

Col. V. is formed from coL IV., by multiplying by the Napierian 
logarithm of 10, and is the rate at which the difference of tem- 
perature varies per minute. 

CoL VI. shows the quantity of heat emitted from the ball in 
gramme-water units per square centimetre per second per degree 
of difference of temperatures, and is formed by multiplying the 
numbers in col. V. by *009385*, a constant depending on the 
surface of the ball and its capacity for heat. 

Col. VII. shows the mean differences of temperatures corre- 
sponding to the numbers in cols. IV., V. aud VI. 

Col. VIII. the numbers found in col. VI. and VII. were plotted 
on squared paper, and a mean curve drawn through the points ; 
and, assuming the quantity of heat emitted to be represented by 
the formula 

x = a-¥ht-\- cfy 

where t is the difference of temperature, the coordinates of the 
curve were employed to determine a, 6, and c ; and col. VIII., 
calculated by the formula, is added to show the degree of ap- 
proximation to which the results of the experiment are represented 
by it. 

* The surface of the baU was 50*26 sq. centimetres, and its capacity for heat 
28*31 gramme- water units. Let x denote the heat emitted per second, per sq. centi- 
metre per degree of difference of temperature, and G the rate at which the difference 
of temperature varies per minute; then 

rx60 x 50*26_ _ 

28^31 


and therefore 


a;=*009385C7. 


Table I. First Series, 

Atmosphere moist. Copper Ball polished bright. 
Means of nine sets of Observations. 
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VllI, 

Emissivities 
calculated by 
formula, 

(X). 

•000230 

•000227 

•000226 

•000224 

•000222 

•000220 

•000217 

•000216 

•000213 

•000210 

•000208 

•000205 

•000202 

•000200 

•000198 

•000196 

•000194 

YII. 

Mean difference 
of tempera- 
ture, 

(0. 

CO O iO 1-4 tH CD )0 >0 lo O'! O (M "riH 

^cp O CD (M ip O (» M Oi 00 Ci CO CO 

COiO»0'rH'^COCOCOC<JCq(MC<J<M.Hi-<rHiH 

VI. 

Emissivities 
by observa- 
tion. 

♦000223 

•000226 

•000227 

•000225 

•000223 

•000222 

•000219 

•000220 

•000214 

•000212 

•000204 

•000208 

•000204 

•000198 

•000195 

•000196 

•000195 

. M 
>■ ( 

'Cl 

M 


OCOCSCOOOCOC-OO'^rHiHiOiOOCOCOrH 
aOO(MOt>COCOM<OOCOI>-THt>OCOOSI>* 
COTt('!t<COCOCOCOCO<MC<lT— i(MrHrHOOO 
cq c>i CQ o-i (M (M cq <M (M (M cq cq cq o^ cq oq cm 
ooooooooooooooooo 

h 

u 

0 

T 

c 

1 


t>>9»OrHcooo»oocqcqcc)cqiovDioc:j>r-i 
00-+<10^COCqTHCqOOO'-t<CO'rt<rHOOO 
oooooooooc305C505C5o:iCft05 
iHr-ir-frHi— (i— It— li— (OOOOOOOOO 

ooooooooooooooooo 

•(j0I^'O{ 

in 

t-OOl— li.0THOOC:>0305CDI>-l>l>->i0t-C0 
cqooooor-<cooocq^ocqnoocqcD''+<oo 

»OCOCM<OOOCD»OU3’rH'-t<»OI>'OSr-f'ittODCqcO 
cq C30'^C5»0r-ll>C0O3»0rHl>craOCDCqO>0 
OOt'-C— COCDCD»0>OTt<-H’Tt<COCOCOOqcMrHrH 

II. 

Difference 
of tem- 
perature, 
(D). 

QOp^OrHOO'^OOiHOOCMliOCOiHOCqcODq 
^00 i>(MrH>oocp(MDq'^o<x>qopoc:5>oco 
COO»0 0»OT-)l>'rHrHOOcbcOi— ) 0 obc 0 > 0 -ii) 
COcD»OU:)'-^-^COCOCOCqcqcqcMWiHSrHrH 

1. 

Mean 
deflections 
of nine sets 
of observa- 
i tions. 

500^P'»t<llC)t>CD««t<C:DCqOOC0 1iOOl>-0:irH 
tH CMp>pTHrHCpCMOp^>DO>THCq»003>0 

(M l^-Cqob"4<l>l>'!t<rHOpCO'^CqO OOCOtM 
coiovo^-iH'rncococo^oq^cq^S^SlH 


K 

M 

t> 


O 

o 

.1" 


o 


o3 

I 

O 


II 

5$ 


16—2 


‘sUTOOOOOOO- - ?86T00000' + 891000- 
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O 

d 

o 

ci 


d 

' 4!3 
c3 
> 
5^ 
, CD 


C+-4 
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O 

H a 




d 

CD CD 






VIII. 

Emissivities 
calculated by 
formula, 

•000328 

•000328 

•000326 

•000321 

•000315 

•000311 

•000303 

•000298 

•000292 

•000287 

•000283 

•000279 

•000274 

•000271 

•000268 

•000265 

•000262 

VII. 

Mean difference 
of tempera- 
ture, 

h:d'+d"i 

ity 

COl>*CDC 3 iCQCDOOS'rHijqoOC 5 TH"rt<OOt- 

occi^cp'^cpcpcot^c^oo'^cpi^ip'^ 

(;DIO'TtC'^COCOCM (MCCJtHi-HiHrHrHTH 

VI. 

Emissivities 
by observa- 
tion. 

•000326 

•000326 

•000322 

•000319 

•000315 

•000310 

•000301 

•000297 

•000293 

•000286 

•000283 

•000279 

•000272 

•000272 

•000266 

•000267 

•000272 

60* 

0 

> 7 

d 

1 


OOt-CDOSCdOCCl OCDOOOOCOOC>(MCOCO 
t-C^-CMOscOOO l>-CMi«T-(t>OiOCO'5ttO 
TjCTtC'^CCCOCOCN rHTHOOC 35 Q 0 C 3 iGQCX )05 
COCOCOCOCOCOCOCOCOCOCOCM<MCMCq(MC<J 
OOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOO 

K 1 
d 

o 

s 


THOOOCOOCOrHIXJOlCTHOcaOWaOCOTH 
^THOOI>COCOCD5>l>-VOCMrHC35«5COCOCO'X> 
JO>0'r}H-^iC'^-?*<COCOCO<WCO(MCNCNI(MC?CIC<l 
rHi— CtHtHi— It— It— l»— Ir-HrHrHT-lTHiHr- tr-lrH 

OOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOO 

III. 

logic D. 

COO:>OOCOOCM(MO'^C3SQOOC30VO'rHcOO»0 

0-!*10»0»OCN'0(:C>(NOO«305COOCO-!HO 

OOC 30 CX)CX>OarHCOcr)COCOCOCOrHrHTHTHC<lTH 

CMCOO-THCOCCt-iHCOOIOOlLOOiCiOiOO 

Ot-l>'CO»OXC>'Tdi'TjCeOCC)CQ(?ClTHrH00005 

II. 

Difference 
of tem- 
perature, 

(JD). 

'<:H00C0C5qC0C30CX)OC»t>>00CX)05'^lOxHO(» 
-^OO»pc»OI>WOCpOa>rHCpWO05O 
oi>- caorH-^iDbebocbwoaDib-^ticciTHodbi?- 

O»0M5'«iCCI5C0CN (MCMOQt-HtHtHtHtHtH 

I. 

M^n 
deflections 
of ten sets 
of observa- 
tions. 

)OOC^^ t-OCysOrHCClUiOi-^OOOt-COcO 
0'T^^OC^^CC^-^H(^lTHlHCOiprHTH'^W(Ot>10 

THcbcN)b)'^tcc3:.ocboc350cb<»cfqoDibxti>^ 

ccu30cococoococoocx)<io^cmTHOOc:» 

<;OU3'riC'^COCOCOCMCNI<?QT-lT-4rHrHr-4T— 1 


CO 

O 

o 

o 

o 

o 

o 

o 


*«> 

CO 

o 


Formula for calculating column VIII. : 
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The following Table gives the results calculated by the formula 
for every fifth degree within the limits of the experiments* : — 


Table III. 


Difference 

Emissivity. 

Eatio of 
emissive 
power 

of 

temperature. 

Polished 

surface. 

Blackened 

surface. 

of polished to 
that of 
blackened 
surface. 

O 

5 

•000178 

•000252 

•707 

10 

•000186 

•000266 

•699 

15 

•000193 

•000279 

•692 

20 

•000201 

•000289 

•695 

25 

•000207 

•000298 

•694 

30 

•000212 

•000306 

•693 

35 

•000217 

•000313 

•693 

40 

•000220 

•000319 

•693 

45 

•000223 

•000323 

•690 

50 

•000225 

•000326 

•690 

55 

•000226 

•000328 

•690 

60 

•000226 

•000328 

•690 


APPENDIX C. 

Note on Dulong and Petit’s Law of Cooling. By Donald 

Macfaelane. 

\ Proc . Roy . Soc . June 10, 18'75.] 

The Journal de Physique for December 1873 contains a 
friendly notice by Professor A. Cornu of experiments made to 
determine surface-conductivity for heat (or, as we may call it, 
thermal emissivity”) in absolute measure, an account of which 
was communicated to the Royal Society, and read January 1872 
(see Appendix B above). On the results there given M. Cornu 
remarks : — 

"'Ces nombres v^rifient la conclusion de Dulong et Petit, a 
savoir que les vitesses de refroidissement ne dependent de I’^tat 
des surfaces que par une constante de proportionality. 

f * The results here given in Table III. agree as closely as might be expected with 

( the results obtained by Mr J. P. Nichol from experiments made in the Natural 
Philosophy Laboratory of the University of Edinburgh, and described by Prof. Tait 
I in “Notes’’ read before the Boyal Society of Edinburgh, June 6, 1870 (Proc* 

R. S. E. Vol. VII. p. 206). 
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L’acc^l^ration negative du rapport des pouvoirs emissifs n’in- 
firme pas sensiblement cette conclusion ; elle est si faible qu’elle 
pent etre attribute k une petite erreur reguliere dans revaluation 
des differences de temperature ; en effet, Tauteur ne parait tenir 
aucun compte d’uiie cause delicate d’erreur qui avait preoccupe 
Dulong et Petit, k savoir la resistance inegale k la transmission de 
la cbaleur dans les deux cas. II est evident que, dans le refroi- 
dissement le plus rapide, la temperature est distribuee moins 
uniformement que dans le cas d'un refroidissement lent ; Fai- 
guille therm oelectrique indique done moins bien la tempdrature 
moyenne de la masse que les boules de mercure des physiciens 
franqais.” 

On this it is to be remarked that a rigorous proportionality 
in the rates of cooling of different surfaces is in itself not probable; 
and my experiments in fact disprove it, so far as it is not at all 
likely that the errors of observation could be so great or so con- 
sistently regular in the same direction as the truth of the supposed 
law would require. 

As to the variation of temperature from centre to surface 
occasioned by the rapid cooling of the ball, this was certainly not 
overlooked in planning the experiments. Sir William Thomson 
considered the matter carefully, and selected copper, on account 
of its high conductivity, estimating that in a copper ball of the 
dimensions used (diameter 4 centimetres) the temperature must 
be sensibly uniform throughout. A very simple calculation (made 
in consequence of M. Cornu’s criticism, and appended below) from 
Fourier’s celebrated formula for the cooling of a homogeneous 
solid globe shows, in fact, that, in the case of a copper globe of 
2 centimetres radius, the centre is warmer than the surface by 
only about 1/4000 of the excess of its temperature above that of 
the surrounding medium. There would be a much greater differ- 
ence of temperature between surface and centre in a globe of 
mercury of the same dimensions, because mercury is a much worse 
conductor of heat than copper, and because a much greater differ- 
ence of temperatures than that which there is in the copper would 
be required to produce any considerable convection of heat by 
currents' in the liquid. Moreover the glass envelope containing 
the mercury in a thermometer-bulb of ordinary dimensions pro- 
duces a sensible difference of temperature between the outer 
surface of the glass exposed to the external medium and the 
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surface of the mercury. For let h be the thickness of the glass, 
E the ‘‘emissivity” of its outer surface, and h the conductivity of 
its substance ; let the excess of temperature of the outer surface 
of the glass above that of the surrounding medium be v, and the 
excess of temperature of the inner surface of the glass above the 
outer hv ; we have 

k ■Y- = Ev. 

0 

Now by the Glasgow experiments it has been found that E is 
approximately of a gramme-water thermal unit per square 
centimetre per second ; and by the determinations of conductivities 
of stones and underground strata in absolute measure by Peclet 
and Forbes the value of k for glass may be roughly estimated 
at in terms of centimetre, second, and gramme-water thermal 
unit. Hence 

hv 1 , 

V 10 

Thus, if the thickness of the glass be half a millimetre (i.e. h = ^), 
we have 

This is a small difference, but by no means imperceptible in the 
delicate experiments of Dulong and Petit ; and it is twenty times 
the difference of temperature between the centre and surface of 
the cooling copper globe of 4 centimetres diameter. 


Appendix. 

Distribution of temperature in a cooling copper globe of 4 
centimetres diameter, calculated from Fourier's formula 




■( 1 ), 


where 


Pi' 


'uj^k 


a*c ^ a ^ 


roots of the transcendental equation 


'UT _ ^ Ea 
tan 'ST k 


.( 2 ), 


and coeflScients determined to give (according to Fourier’s 
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method) any arbitrary function of x from x = 0 to x = a, for the 
value of V, when = 0 ; 

V temperature at time t and distance x from centre of globe, 
a the radius of the globe, 
k the thermal conductivity of its substance, 
c the thermal capacity per unit volume of its substance, 

E the thermal emissivity of its surface. 

Taking the centimetre, second, and gramme- water thermal units 
for the fundamental units, we have, as stated above, 




] 


4^0 (rough approximation) ; 


and Angstrom’s experiments gave for copper 
A; = l approximately. 

Therefore j'? = — ^ • 

inereiore ^ , 

and for the globe of 4 centimetres diameter used in the Glasgow 
experiments, 

Ea_ 1 
k ~ 2000 ' 

Ed 

In all cases in which is small, the smallest root of the trans- 
cendental equation (2) is approximately equal to 

IzWa 
k 

Calling this we have 

ZE 






ao 


and 


1 __ 1 ^^2 approximately. 


0. 


= 1 - 


6 

1 Ea 0^ 

2Td^^ 

Now any chosen term of (1) is a particular solution of the 
problem ; that is to say, it is the solution for the case for which the 
initial distribution of temperature is that which it expresses when 
= 0. Hence 


/- 1 Ea X \ 


ZE 

t 
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expresses the temperature. at time t, if when t = 0 the temperature 
is expressed by 

_ 1 Ea 

Taking, for instance, the copper globe of 4 centimetres diameter, 
we have 

'-(i-isroS''"’ 

and we see that in the Glasgow experiments the difference of 
temperatures between surface and centre was just of the 
excess of either above the temperature of the surrounding medium, 
when time enough had elapsed to allow the first term of Fourier's 
series to be the predominating one. Before that time the 
difference of temperatures must have been less than 1/4000 of 
either, if initially the temperature was uniform from surface to 
centre. The Fourier analysis of the transition from the supposed 
initial uniform distribution to the state represented by (3) is ex- 
ceedingly interesting, but unnecessary for the settlement of the 
present question. 


APPENDIX D. 

Approximate Photometric Measurements of Moon, Cloudy 
Sky, and Electric and other Artificial Lights. 

[Read before the Philosophical Society of Glasgow, 29th November, 1882 
{Proc. Vol. XIV. p. 80).] 

Sir William Thomson pointed out that the light and heat 
perceived in the radiations from hot bodies were but the different 
modes in which the energy of vibration induced by the heat was 
conveyed to our consciousness. A hot kettle, red-hot iron, incan- 
descent iron, or platinum, or carbon, the incandescence in the 
electric arc, all radiate energy in the same manner, and according 
as it is perceived through the sense of sight, by its organ the eye, 
or by the sense of heat*, we speak of it as light or heat. When 

* Sometimes wrongly called the sense of touch. The true list of the senses, 
first given, I believe, by Dr Thos. Reid (bom 1710, and Professor of Moral Philo- 
sophy in the University of Glasgow from 1764 to 1780), makes two of what used to 
be called the sense of touch, so that, instead of the still too common wrong-reokon- 
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the period of vibration is longer than one four-hundred-million- 
millionth of a second, the radiation can only be perceived by the 
sense of heat ; when the period of vibration is shorter than one 
four-hundred-million-millionth of a second, and longer than one 
eight-hundred-million-millionth of a second, the radiation is per- 
ceived as light, by the eye. 

Pouillet, from a series of experiments, deduced a value of the 
energy radiated by the sun, equal, in British units, to about 86 
foot-pounds per second per square foot of the earth s surface*, or 
about 1 horse-power to every 6^ square feet at the earth’s surface. 
We may estimate from this the value of the solar radiation at the 
surface of the sun. The sun is merely an incandescent molten 
mass losing heat by radiation, and surrounded by an atmosphere 
of incandescent vapour, so that the radiant energy really comes 


ing of five senses, we have six, as follows : — 
Sense of Eorce. 

„ Heat. 

„ Sound. 


Sense of Light. 
„ Taste. 

„ Smell. 


The sense of force is the department left to the sense of touch, when the 
sense of heat or of temperature is taken from it. The sense of touch, other than 
temperature, has sometimes been, not very judiciously or logically, called “Tactile 
sense,” those who have so called it not having noticed that “ tactile” is merely the 
adjective of or belonging to touch. Physiologists have justly objected to the name 
“muscular sense of touch,” by which, I believe, Thomas Eeid himself, and certainly 
some of his successors in Glasgow, who, teaching his philosophy in this matter, 
have designated the sense of touch other than temperature. The perception of 
roughness, as distinguished from smoothness (when we touch a piece of sandstone 
or of loaf sugar, and compare the sensation with what we perceive when we touch a 
piece of glass), would not be regarded by physiologists as a muscular perception. 
But it is a sense of force and of places of application of force which, in the case of 
touching a rough body, are the little areas of greater pressure distributed among 
area of less pressure or of no pressure. When we perceive resistance to our two 
hands pressing on solid matter, or holding up weights, we perceive force and places 
of application of force ; the places of application of the force being the surfaces of 
the two hands. In respect to this case of the perception of force, physiologists 
would no doubt accept Thomas Beid’s name of “muscular sense.” But whether the 
person perceiving the force is conscious of a sensation in the muscles of his arms, 
or, as in the case of perceiving roughness, is merely conscious of a sensation in the 
sensitive material of his fingers, or is conscious of roughness in the tips of his 
fingers, and of muscular stress in the muscles of Ms fingers, the t hing perceived is 
still force and places of application of force. The simplest proper name of the 
^30 wMch these perceptions belong is the sense of “force.” 
ire recent observers have found larger and larger results. Langley (Cowptes 
11th Sept., 1882, smd American Journal of Science, vol. xxv., March, 1883) 
' times the value given by Pouillet, and quotes MM. Soret, and Crova and 
ho found respectively 1*3 and 1*5 times Pouillet’s result. 
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out from any square foot or square mile of the sun’s surface, as 
from a pit of luminous fluid which we cannot distinguish as either 
gaseous or liquid. Take, however, instead of the sun, an ideal 
radiating surface of a solid globe of 440,000 miles radius. The 
distance of the earth being taken as 93 million miles, the radius 
of the sun is equal to, say in round numbers, one two-hundredth 
of the earth’s distance ; hence the area at the earth’s distance cor- 
responding to one square foot of the sun’s surface, is equal to 
40,000 square feet. The radiation on this surface is (40,000 x 86, 
or) 3,440,000 foot-pounds, which is therefore the amount of 
radiation from each square foot of the sun’s surface. This amounts 
to about 7,000 horse-power, which, according to our brain-wasting 
British measure, we must divide by 144, if we wish to know the 
radiation per square inch of the sun’s surface, which we thus find 
to be about 50 horse-power. 

The normal current through a Swan lamp giving a 20-candle 
light is equal to 1*4 amperes with a potential of 43 to 45 volts. 
H^nce the activity of the electric working in the filament is 61*6 
ampere-volts or watts (according to Dr Siemens’ happy desig- 
nation of the name of Watt, to represent the unit of activity 
constituted by the ampere-volt). To reduce this to horse-power 
we must divide by 746, and we thus find about l-12th of a horse- 
power for the electric activity in a Swan lamp. The filament is 
3|- inches long, and *01 of an inch in diameter of circular section; 
the area of the surface is thus l-9th of a square inch, and there- 
fore the activity is at the rate of 3-4ths of a horse-power per square 
inch. Hence the activity of the sun’s radiation is about sixty- 
seven times greater than that of a Swan lamp per equal area, 
when incandesced to 240 candles per horse-power. 

In this country, the standard light to which photometric 
measurements are referred, is that obtained from what is known 
as a standard candle.” Latterly, however, objections have been 
raised against its accuracy. It has been said that differences of 
as much as 14 per cent, have been found in the intensity of the 
light given by different standard candles, and that serious differ- 
ences have been observed, in the intensity of the light from 
different parts of the same candle, in the course of its burning. 
The Oarcel lamp, the standard in use in France, has been regarded 
as the only reliable standard. It is, no doubt, very reliable and 
accurate in its indications ; but it should be remembered that its 
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accuracy is greatly owing to the careful method and the laborious 
precautions taken to secure accuracy. If something akin to 
the precautions applied to the Oarcel lamp by Kegnault and 
Dumas, were applied to the production and use of the standard 
candle, there is little doubt but that sufficient accuracy for most 
practical purposes could also be obtained with it ; probably as 
good results as are already obtained by the use of the Carcel lamp. 

At the Conference on Electrical Units which met in Paris lately 
(Oct. 1882), a suggestion was made to use as a standard for photo- 
metric measurements the incandescence of melting platinum, 
and very interesting results and methods in connection with the 
proposal were presented to the meeting. According to experi- 
ments by M. Violle, which M. Dumas reported to the Conference, 
a square centimetre of liquid platinum at the melting tempera- 
ture gives of yellow light seven times, and of violet light twelve 
times, the quantities of the same colours given by a Carcel lamp. 
The apparent area of the Swan filament, being one-ninth of a 
square inch, is *23 of a square centimetre, and when incandesced 
to 20 candles must be about as bright as the melting platinum of 
M. Violle's experiment, as the 7 carcels of yellow and 12 of 
violet must correspond to something like 10 carcels or 85 candles, 
in the ordinary estimation of illumination by our eyes. The tint 
of M. Violle's glowing platinum cannot be very different from 
that of the ordinary Swan lamp incandesced to its 20 candles.’’ 
Thus, both as to tint and brightness, it appears that melted pla- 
tinum at its freezing temperature is nearly the same as a carbon 
filament in vacuum incandesced to 240 candles per horse-power. 

For photometric measurements in which the lights compared 
are nearly enough points, and are suflSciently bright, to give good 
shadows, a very convenient method is that of Rumford, by a 
comparison of the shadows cast by the sources of light on a white 
surface. The apparatus necessary is only a piece of white paper, a 
small cylindrical body such as a pencil, and a means of measuring 
distances. Ordinary healthy eyes are usually quite consistent in 
estimating the strength of shadows, even when the shadows 
examined are of different colours, and with a reasonable amount 
of care photometric measurements by this method may be obtained 
within 2 or 3 per cent, of accuracy. The difference in the colours 
of the shadows is, of course, due to each shadow being illuminated 
by the other light. 
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An observation on moonlight made in this way showed the 
moonlight at the time and place of the observation (at York early 
in September, 1881, about midnight, near the time of full moon) 
to be equal to that of a candle at a distance of 230 centimetres. 
The moon’s distance (3-8 x 10^° cms.) is 1*65 x 10® times the 
distance of the candle. Hence, ignoring for a moment the loss 
of moonlight in transmission through the earth’s atmosphere, we 
find (1‘65 X 10®)^, or twenty-seven thousand million million as the 
number of candles that must be spread over the moon’s earthward 
hemisphere painted black, to send us as much light as we receive 
from her. Probably about one and a half times as many candles, 
or say forty thousand million million would be required, because 
the absorption by the earth’s atmosphere may have stopped about 
one-third of the light from reaching the place where the observa- 
tion was made. The moon’s diameter is 3*5 x 10® centimetres, and 
therefore half the area of her surface is 19 x 10^® square centi- 
metres, which is nearly five times forty-thousand million million. 
Thus it appears that if the hemisphere of the moon facing the 
earth were painted black and covered with candles standing packed 
in square order touching one another (being say one candle to 
every five square centimetres of surface), all burning normally, the 
light received at the earth would be about the same in quantity, 
as estimated by our eyes, as it really is. It would have very much 
the same tint and general appearance as an ordinary theatrical 
moon, except that it would be brightest at the rim and con- 
tinuously less bright from the rim to the centre of the circle where 
the brightness would be least. 

The luminous intensity of a cloudy sky he found, about 10 A.M. 
one day in York during the meeting of the British Association, to 
be such that light from it through an aperture of one square inch 
area was equal to about one candle. The colour of its shadow 
compared with that from a candle was as deep buff yellow to azure 
blue — the former shadow being illuminated by the candle alone, the 
latter by the light coming through the inch hole in the window 
shutter. 

Arago^ has compared the luminous intensity of the sun with 
that of a candle, and estimates it as equal to about 15,000 times 
that of a candle flame. This, as will be seen below, is probably 
less than 1/3 of the truth, for a bright Paris sun. 

* J.8tronomie Populairej livre xiv. chap. xxv. 
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Since the reading of this paper, a hasty comparison of sunlight 
with a candle, last Friday (December 8) showed, at one o’clock 
on that day, the sunlight reaching his house in the University 
to be of such brilliancy that the amount of it coming through 
a pin-hole in a piece of paper of *09 of a centimetre diameter, 
produced an illumination equal to that of 126 candles. This 
is 6‘3 times the 20-candle Swan light, of which the apparent 
area of incandescent surface is *23 of a square centimetre, or 3'8 
times the area of the pin-hole. Hence the sun’s surface, as seen 
through the atmosphere at the time and place of observation, was 
24 times as bright as the Swan carbon when incandesced to 240 
candles per horse-power. By cutting a piece of paper of such 
shape and size as just to eclipse the flame of the candle, and 
measuring the area of the piece of paper, he found about 2'7 
square centimetres as the corresponding area of the flame. This 
is 420 times the area of the pin-hole, and therefore the intensity 
of the light from the sun’s disc was equal to (126 x 420) about 
53,000 times that of a candle-flame. This is more than three times 
the value found by Arago for the intensity of the light from the 
sun’s disc as compared with that from a candle-flame — so much for 
a Glasgow December sun ! Yet, as we shall see presently, the loss 
of light in passage through the atmosphere must have been much 
more than in the measurement of moonlight at York. 

The ‘09 cm. diameter of the pin-hole, of the Glasgow observa- 
tion, subtends, at 230 centimetres distance, an angle of 1/2556 of 
a radian, which is 23‘7 times the sun’s diameter (1/107 of a radian). 
But at 230 cms. distance the sunlight through the pin-hole amounted 
to 126 times the York moonlight (which was one candle at 230 
cms. distance). Hence the Glasgow sunlight was [(23*7)^ x 126 
times or] 71,000* times the York moonlight. How the moon’s 
apparent areaf is 1/193000 of the whole spherical area;]:, and 

* For thorough and accurate investigations regarding the relative brightnesses 
of Sun, Moon, Planets and Stars; — see F. Zollner in the Jubelband (1874) of 
Poggendorf’s AwnaZm; also a paper by Ludwig Seidel, “ XJntersuchungen liber die 
gegenseitige HeUigkeit der Fixsteme erster Grosse und liber die Extinction des 
Liohtes in der Atmosphare. Nebst einem Anhange iiber die HeUigkeit der Sonne 
verghohen mit Stemen, und iiber die Lichte reflectirende Kraft der Planeten*’; 
Ahhand. der math, ph/ys. Classe der Koniglich Bayerischen ATcad. der Wissen. 
Band 6, Munich, 1852. 

+ ‘Which is 7r/(4.109*72). 

t Which is 47r. 
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therefore if she were perfectly white, she would, when shining full 
on the earth, give only 1/193000 of sunlight, in conditions of equal 
loss by absorption in the atmosphere. 


APPENDIX E. 


On the Convective Equilibeium of Tempeeatuee in the 
Atmospheee. 


[Eead before the Literary and Philosophical Society of Manchester, January 
21st, 1862, and published in the Memoirs^ VoL ii. of 3rd Series, p. 125.] 

The particles composing any fluid mass are subject to various 
changing influences, in particular of pressure, whenever they are 
moved from one situation to another. In this way they ex- 
perience changes of temperature altogether independent of the 
effects produced by the radiation or conduction of heat. When 
all the parts of a fluid are freely interchanged and not sensibly 
influenced by radiation and conduction, the temperature of the 
fluid is said to be in a state of convective equilibrium. The 
equations of convective equilibrium in the atmosphere are as 
follows, n, T, and W denoting the pressure, temperature, and 
mass per cubic cm. of the air at the earth’s surface, and p, ty and 
p the same qualities of the air at any height x : — 



which is the known relation between temperature and pressure ; 



the deduced relation between pressure and density ; and 

c?p= — pdx (3), 


the hydrostatic equation, the variation of gravity at different 
heights being neglected, and the weight of unit mass (1 gm.) 
being taken as unit of force. Hence by integration, 

^ = 1 - , or if, for brevity, we denote by H, 


t __ X — 1 

~ir 


(4). 


* For proof, see foot-note, p. 258, below. See also Part I. of present article § 74, 
pp. 65—68, 
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From (4), (1), and (2), it appears that temperature, pres- 
sure, and density would all vanish at the very moderate height 
1*41 

-7~ X H, which is about 27500 metres (or between 27 and 28 

•41 ^ 

kilometres), if convective equilibrium existed and if the gaseous 
laws had application to so low temperatures and densities. It 
has. always appeared to me to be most improbable that there is 
any limit to our atmosphere; and no one can suppose that there 
is a limit at any height nearly so small as 27 or 28 kilometres. 
It is difficult to make even a plausible conjecture as to the 
effects of deviations from the gaseous laws in circumstances of 
which we know so little as those of air at very low temperatures ; 
but it seems certain that the other hypothesis involved in the 
preceding equations is violated by actions tending to heat the 
air in the higher regions. For at moderate elevations above 
the surface, whei'e we have air following very strictly the gaseous 
laws, the rate of decrease of temperature would, according to 
*41 X T 

equation (4), be ^ ^ per metre, that is to say, *01° per metre, 

T 

since H = 7988 x or 1° Cent, per 100 metres. Now, the 

actual decrease, according to Mr Welsh, is T Cent, in 161 metres, 
or not much more than half that according to convective equi- 
librium. 

It seems that radiation, instead of partially accounting for the 
greater warmth of the air below, as commonly supposed, may 
actually diminish the cooling effect, in going up, which convection 
produces. In fact, since direct conduction is certainly insensible, 
we have only convection and radiation to deal with, except when 
condensations of moisture, &c., have to be taken into account. In 
fair and cloudless weather, then, the lower and lowest air being on 
the whole warmer (the lowest being of course at the same tempe- 
rature as the earth’s surface), it is perfectly certain that the upper 
air must gain heat by radiation from the lower — and that the 
convective difference of temperature must be diminished by the 
mutual inter-radiation. 

There are difficulties connected with the radiation of heat from 
air and earth out into space, and from the sun to air and earth ; 
but I think a full consideration of all the circumstances must 
explain the smallness of the decrease of temperature which ob- 
servation shows. 
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Dr Joule having suggested that condensation of vapour in 
upward currents of air might account, to a considerable extent if 
not perfectly, for the smallness of the lowering of temperature 
actually found in going up, I have added the following investiga- 
tion, in which the effect of condensation is taken into account. 

If a quantity of air, dry or moist, is allowed to expand from 
bulk v to bulk v -f dv, it will do an amount of work equal to pdv 
on the surrounding matter. Now, by the principle established 
approximately by Dr Joule, in his experiments on air in 1844* 
the change of temperature which the mass will experience will 
be almost exactly equal to what would be produced by keeping 
it at constant volume, v -h dv, and removing a quantity of heat 
equal to the thermal equivalent of pdv. This is expressed by 


jpdv, if we adopt tbe usual notation, J, for the dynamical equi- 
valent of the thermal unit. Now, if t and t-hdt denote the 
primitive and the cooled temperatures, so that — dt expresses the 
cooling effect (which is positive, dt being negative), the bulk of 

the vapour, if at saturation in each case, would tend to be v — ; 


if s denote the volume of a gramme of vapour at saturation at any 
temperature t, and s + ds its volume at temperature t -f dt Hence 

ds 

if, as it will be seen is the case, v — is greater than dv, a portion 

s 

ds 

equal in bulk to 7) dv of the water primitively in vapour, 

s 

must become condensed. Hence the abstraction of the heat 


jpdv produces two effects; it cools the mass of air at constant 

volume from temperature t to temperature t + dt, and it condenses 
a bulk 


ds j 
V dv 


of vapour. Hence, if L denote the latent heat of a cubic cm. of 
vapour of water at temperature t, and N the specific heat of one 
gramme of air at constant volume, we have 


* “ On the Changes of Temperature produced by the Rarefaction and Condensa- 
tion of Air,” communicated to the Royal Society, June 20, 1844, also published in 
the Philosophical Magazine, 1846, first half year: Joule’s Scientijic Papers, Vol. i., 

p. 171. 


T. III. 


17 
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\pdv = N -K {- dt) + - di^ , 


')* 


if we suppose the mass of air considered to weigh one gramme 
(with or without the vapour, which will make but little difference 
on the whole weight). Hence 


dv 

— df 


JN^JLv 


dZ log5 
— dt 


P 


TjT 


ds 


where, for brevity, d log 5 is written in place of — , log s denoting 

s 

the Napierian logarithm of s. 

To find L and is necessary to know the bulk oJ 

a gramme of steam at different temperatures. Dr Joule and 1 
have demonstrated f, by experiments on air and by dynamica 
reasoning, that 

Z V ry) * 

where p denotes the pressure of vapour at saturation at the 
temperature Z, and ^ denotes the ratio of the bulk of liquid t( 

vapour. Since ^ is very small, we have ^ ^ approximately. 

It was shown also in the same Paper, that the density of satu 
rated vapour was to be obtained more accurately from this equa 
tion, and Regnault’s experiments on the latent heat of a state( 
weight of vapour, than from any direct experiments on the densit; 
of vapour made up to that time. , This conclusion has been verifier 

* I£.Z=0, this equation becomes 

jpdu=Nx(-dt)y 

. pv 1 

or, since JN= y . (by an elementary thermodynamic formula for a perfect gas 


dv 


1 -dt 




k-l 


whence, by integration, 

This expresses the elevation of temperature experienced by a perfect gas whe 
compressed and not allowed to part with heat. 

t “ On the Thermal Effects of Fluids in Motion/’ Part 11., “ Theoretical Dedi] 
tions,” Section II., Tramactions of the Royal Society, June, 1854, (Art. xlix. Vol. ■ 
above). 
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by the recent experiments of Messrs Fairbairn and Tate. With 
the assistance of some excellent tables in Eankine’s Steam Engine 
and other Prime Movers, calculated on these principles, I have 
obtained the following results : — 


Temperature 
C€ntigra(Je, or 
t- 273-7. 

Volume of 1 gm. of air 
at pressure 1034 gms. 
per square cm. 

Dynamical value of 
latent heat of 1 cubic 
cm. of saturated 
vapour. 

Proportionate 
diminution of bulk 
of saturated vapour 
per 1’ Cent, of ele- 
vation of temperature. 

Augmentation of 
volume of 1 grm. of 
moist air required to 
cool it 1° Cent. 

Elevation from 
earth’s surface re- 
quired to cool moist 
air by 1“ Cent. 




d log s 

dv 

dx 

273-7 

V 

JL 

- dt 

- dt 

“ di 

0 

cubic cms. 

gm.-cms. 


cubic cms. 

metres. 

0 . 

771 

122 

•0698 

11-891 

152 

5 

787 

170 

•0671 

13-421 

168 

10 

801 

235 

•0644 

15-193 

186 

15 

815 

319 

•0617 

17-185 

207 

20 

829 

430 

•0592 

19-326 

229 

25 

844 

571 

•0569 

21-507 

252 

30 

858 

750 

•0546 

23-720 

274 

35 

872 

975 

•0524 

25-757 

284 


The column of this Table headed — is calculated from the 

— at 

preceding formula. It expresses the expansion on the bulk of a 
cubic cm. required to produce a cooling effect — dt (along with an 
infinitesimal lowering of pressure below the standard pressure of 
1034 gms. per square cm., denoted by p), when the mass is not 
allowed either to absorb or to emit heat 


The last column ( headed 
dv 


dx 
— dt. 




is calculated from the column 


headed by the following formula, 


dx—pdv-\-pv 


— dt 


and shows the height, dx, that must be reached to get a lowering 
®f temperature, — dt, when air saturated with moisture ascends. 
The pressure, p, is taken as 1034 grms. per square cm. ; and the 

value of ^ , which is the same for the same pressure, whatever is 


17—2 
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the temperature, is 


m 

274* 


The results, for temperatures from 0° 


to 35° Cent., are exhibited in the last column of the Table. For 
the temperatures 0°, 5°, and 10°, they agree very well with the 
height for which Mr Welsh found a lowering of temperature of 
1° Cent. ; and we may conclude that at the times and places of his 
observations the lowering of temperature upwards was nearly the 
same as that which air saturated with moisture would experience 
in ascending. 

It is to be remarked that, except when the air is saturated 
and when, therefore, an ascending current will always keep 
forming cloud, the effect of vapour of water, however near satura- 
tion, will be scarcely sensible on the cooling effect of expansion. 
Hence the law of convective equilibrium of temperature in upward 
or downward currents of cloudless air must agree very closely with 
that investigated above, and must give a variation of 1° Cent, in 
not much more or less than 100 metres. 

It appears, therefore, that the explanation suggested bj 
Dr Joule is correct; and that the condensation of vapour in 
ascending air is the chief cause of the cooling effect being sc 
much less than that which would be experienced by dry air. 
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Art. XCIII. — On the Eeduction of Observations of Under- 
ground Temperature; with Application to Professor 
Forbes’ Edinburgh Observations, and the continued 
Calton Hill Series. 

\TramaGtiom Royal Society of Edinburgh (Read 30th April, 1860), Vol. xxii.. 

Part IL, p. 405.] 

I . — Analysis of Periodic Variations. 

1. Every purely periodical function is, as is well known, 
expressible by means of a series of constant coeflScients multiply- 
ing sines and cosines of the independent variable with a constant 
factor and its multiples. This important truth was arrived at by 
an admirable piece of mathematical analysis, called for by Daniel 
Bernoulli, partially given by Lagrange, and perfected by Fourier. 

2. To simplify my references to the mathematical propositions 
of this theory, I shall commence by laying down the following 
definitions : — 

Def. 1. A simple harmonic function is a function which 
varies as the sine or cosine of the independent variable, or of an 
angle varying in simple proportion with the independent variable. 
The harmonic curve is the well known name applied to the 
graphic representation, on the ordinary Cartesian system, of what 
I am now defining as a simple harmonic function. It is the form 
of a string vibrating in such a manner as to give the simplest 
and smoothest possible character of sound ; and, in this case, the 
displacement of each particle of the string is a harmonic function 
of the time, besides being a harmonic function of the distance of 
its position of equilibrium from either end of the string. The 
sound in this case may be called a perfect unison. 

Def. 2. The argument of a simple harmonic function is the 
angle to the sine or cosine of which it is proportional. 
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Cor. The argument of a harmonic function is equal to the 
independent variable multiplied by a constant factor, with a 
constant added ; that is to say, it may be any linear function of 
the independent variable. 

Def. o . When time is the independent variable, the epoch 
is the interval which elapses from the era of reckoning till the 
function first acquires a maximum value. The augmentation of 
argument corresponding to that interval will be called “ the 
epoch in angular measure,” or simply “the epoch” when no 
ambiguity can exist as to what is meant. 

Def. 4. The period of a simple harmonic function is the 
augmentation which the independent variable must receive to 
increase the argument by a circumference. 

Cor. If c. denote the coefficient of the independent variable 

•" . 27r 

in the argument, the period is equal to — . Thus, if T denote 

c 

the period, e the epoch in angular measure, and t the independent 
variable, the argument proper for a cosine is 

I'lrt 

ijt 

and the argument for a sine 

lirt IT 

-^-e + 2- 

3. Composition and Mesolution of Simple Harmonic Functions 
of me Period. 

Prop. The sum of any two simple harmonic functions of one 
period, is equal to one simple harmonic function whose amplitude 
is the diagonal of a parallelogram described upon lines drawn 
from one point to lengths equal to the amplitudes of the given 
functions, at angles measured from a fixed line of reference equal 
to their epochs, and whose epoch is the inclination of the same 
diagonal to the same line of reference. 

Cor. 1. If A, A' be the amphtudes of two simple harmonic 
functions of equal period, and e, e their epochs; that is to say, 
if A cos {mt — e), cos (mt — s') be two simple harmonic functions ; 
the one simple harmonic function equal to their sum has for its 
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amplitude aud its epoch the following values respectively : — 
(amplitude) {(-4 cos e + -4' cos e'Y H- (-4 sin e + -4' sin ; 
or {A^ -P ^AA' cos (/- e) + A'^}K 

4L sin e + A' sin e' 


(epoch) 


tan"* 


4. cos € -f A' cos e' ‘ 


Cor. 2. Any number of simple harmonic functions, of equal 
period, added together, are equivalent to a single harmonic function 
of which amplitude and epoch are derived from the amplitude 
and epochs of the given functions, in the same manner as the 
magnitude and inclination to a fixed line of reference, of the 
resultant of any number of forces in one plane, are derived from 
the magnitudes and the inclinations to the same line of reference 
of the given forces. 

CoR. 3. The physical principle of the superposition of sounds 
being admitted, any number of simple unisons of one period co- 
existing, produce one simple unison of the same period, of which 
the intensity (measured by the square of the amplitude) and the 
epoch are determined in the manner just specified. 

Cor. 4. The sum of any number of simple harmonic functions 
of one period vanishes for every argument, if it vanishes for any 
two arguments not differing by a semi-circumference, or by some 
multiple of a semi-circumference. 

Cor. 5. The co-existence of perfect unisons may constitute 
perfect silence. 

Cor. 6. A simple harmonic function of any epoch may be 
resolved into the sum of two whose epochs are respectively zero 
and a quarter period, and whose amplitudes are respectively equal 
to the value of the given function for the arguments zero and a 
quarter period respectively. 


4. Complex Harmonic Functions, — Harmonic functions of 
different periods added can never produce a simple harmonic 
function. If their periods are commensurable their sum may be 
called a complex harmonic function. 

Cor. a complex harmonic function is the proper expression 
for a perfect harmony in music. 


5. Expressibility of Arbitrary Functicms by Trigonometrical 
series. 
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Prop. A complex harmonic function, with a constant term 
added, is the proper expression, in mathematical language, for any 
arbitrary periodic function. 

6. Investigation of the Trigonometrical Series expressing an 
Arbitrary Function . — Any arbitrary periodic function whatever 
lifting given, the amplitudes and epochs of the terms of a complex 
harmonic function, which shall be equal to it for every value of 
the independent variable, may be investigated by the “method 
of indeterminate coefiBcients,” applied to determine an infinite 
number of coefficients from an infinite number of equations of 
condition, by the assistance of the integral calculus, as follows : — 

Let F{t) denote the function, and T its period. We must 
suppose the value of F(t) known for every value of t, from t=o 
to t = T. Let denote the constant term, and let ilf,, M^, If,, &c., 
denote the amplitudes, and €„ e,, e,, &c., the epochs of the suc- 
cessive terms of the complex harmonic functions by which it is 
to be expressed ; that is to say, let these constants be such that 

F (t) = if, + if, cos (^p - 6,) + if, cos (pp - 6,) 

+ if, cos ^^-e,^ + &c. 

Then, expanding each cosine by the ordinary formula, and assuming 
ifj cos = &c. 

ifj sin sin = B^, &c. 

we have 

= J.,cos -y- + -f-il3C0S^ + &C. 


, „ . 27rt . -n • ^7rt . n . Qvrt „ 

-f B^ sin +B^ sm -jr + B^ sin + &c. 


Multiplying each member by cos dt where i denotes o or any 
integer, and integrating frond ^ = o to ^ = T, we have, — 

j F {t) cos dt = A^J ^cos-^j dt; 

= A. X when i is any integer ; 

= A^x T, when i = 0. 


or 
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and similarly we find 



equations by whicli the coefficients in the double series of sines 
and cosines are expressed in terms of the values of the function 
supposed known from ^ = o to The amplitudes and epochs 

of the single harmonic terms of the chief period and its sub- 
multiples are calculated from them, according to the following 
formula : 

tane,=J; + 

(or for logarithmic calculation, Jlf. = sec ej. 

The preceding investigation is suflScient as a solution of the 
problem, — to find a complex harmonic function expressing a given 
arbitrary periodic function, when once we are assured that the 
problem is possible; and when we have this assurance, it proves 
that the resolution is determinate; that is to say, that no other 
complex harmonic function than the one we have found can 
satisfy the conditions. For a thorough and most interesting 
analysis of the subject, supplying all that is wanting to complete 
the investigation, and giving admirable views of the problem 
from all sides, the reader is referred to Fourier’s delightful treatise. 
A concise and perfect synthetical investigation of the harmonic 
expression of an arbitrary periodic function is to be found in 
Poisson’s Th6orie Mathematique de la Chaleurj Chap. vii. 

II. — Periodic Variations of Terrestrial Temjpei^ature, 

7. If the whole surface of the earth were at each instant of 
uniform temperature, and if this temperature were made to vary 
as a perfectly periodic function of the time, the temperature at 
any internal point must ultimately come to vary also as a periodic 
function of the time, with the same period, whatever may have 
been the initial distribution of temperature throughout the whole. 
Fourier’s principles show how the periodic variation of internal 
temperature is to be conceived as following, with diminished 
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amplitude and retarded phase, from the varying temperature at 
the surface supposed given : and by his formulae the precise law 
axicording to which the amplitude would diminish and the phase 
would be retarded, for points more and more remote from the 
surface, if the figure were truly spherical and the substance 
homogeneous, is determined. 

8. The largest application of this theory to the earth as a 
whole is to the analysis of imaginable secular changes of tempe- 
rature, with at least thousands of milhons of years for a period. 
In such an application, it would be necessary to take into account 
the spherical figure of the earth as a whole. Periodic variations 
at the surface with any period less than a million* of years will, 
at points below the surface, give rise to variations of teniperature 
not appreciably influenced by the general curvature, and sensibly 
agreeing with what would be produced if the surface were an 
infinite plane, except, in so far as they are modified by superficial 
irregularities. Hence Fourier's formulae for an infinite solid, 
bounded on one side by an infinite plane, of which the tem- 
perature is made to vary arbitrarily, contain the proper analysis 
for diurnal or annual variations of terrestrial temperature, unless 
a theory of the effect of inequalities of surface (upon which no 
investigator has yet ventured) is aimed at. 

9. The effect of diurnal variations of temperature becomes 
insensible at so small a distance below the surface, that in. most 
localities irregularities of soil and drainage must prevent any very 
satisfactory theoretical treatment of their inward progression and 
extinction &om being carried out. At depths exceeding three 
feet below the surface, all periodic effects of daily variations of 


* A periodic variation of external temperature of one million years’ period 
woiild give variations of temperature within the earth s'ensible to one thousand 
times greater depths than a similar variation of one year’s period. Now the 
ordinary annual variation is reduced to ^ of its superficial amount at a depth of 
25 French feet, and is scarcely sensible at a depth of 50 French feet (being there 
reduced, in such rock as that of Calton HiU, to ^). Hence, at a depth of 50,000 
French feet, or about ten English miles, a variation having one million years for its 
period would be reduced to . If the period were ten thousand million years, the 
variation would smularly he reduced to at 1000 miles’ depth, and would be to 
some appreciable extent affected by the spherical figure of the whole earth, although 
to only a very small extent, since there would be comparatively but very little 
change of temperature (less than ^ of the superficial amount) beyond the first layer 
of 500 miles’ tincknei^. 
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temperature become insensible in most soils, and the observable 
changes are those due to a daily average, varying from day 
to day. If now the annual variation of temperature were 
truly periodic, a complex harmonic function could be determined 
to represent for all time the temperature at three feet or any 
greater depth. But in reality the annual variation is very far 
from recurring in a perfectly periodic manner, since there are 
both great differences in the annual average temperatures, and 
never-ceasing irregularities in the progress of the variation within 
each year. A full theory of the consequent variations of tem- 
perature propagated downwards, must include the consideration 
of non-periodic changes; but the most convenient first step is 
that which I propose to take in the present communication, in 
which the average annual variations for groups of years will be 
discussed according to the laws to which periodic variations are 
subject. 

10. The method which Fourier has given for treating this 
and other similar problems is founded ’on the principle of the 
independent superposition of thermal conductions. This principle 
holds rigorously in nature, except in so far as the conductivity or 
the specific heat of the conducting substance may vary with the 
changes of temperature to which it is subjected ; and it may be 
accepted with very great confidence in the case with which we 
are now concerned, as it is not at all probable that either the 
conductivity or the specific heat of the rock or soil can vary at 
all sensibly under the influence of the greatest changes of tem- 
perature experienced in their natural circumstances ; and, indeed, 
the only cause we can conceive as giving rise to sensible change 
in these physical qualities is the unequal percolation of water, 
which we may safely assume to be confined in ordinary localities 
to depths of less than three feet below the surface. The particular 
mode of treatment which I propose to apply to the present subject 
consists in expressing the temperature at any depth as a complex 
harmonic function of the time, and considering each term of this 
function separately, according to Fourier's formulae for the case 
of a simple harmonic variation of temperature, propagated inwards 
from the surface. The laws expressed by these formulae may be 
stated in general terms as follows. 

11. Fourier's Solution stated . — ^If the temperature at any 
point of an infinite plane, in a solid extending infinitely in all 
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directions, be subjected to a simple harmonic variation, the tem- 
perature throughout the solid on each side of this plane will 
follow everywhere according to the simple harmonic law, with 
epochs retarded equally, and with amplitudes diminished in a 
constant proportion for equal augmentations of distance. The 
retardation of epoch expressed in circular measure (arc divided 
by radius) is equal to the diminution of the Napierian logarithm 
of the amplitude; and the amount of each per unit of distance 

is equal to ^ ^ denote the capacity for heat of a unit bulk 

of the substance, and k its conductivity*. 


12. Hence, if the complex harmonic functions expressing the 
varying temperature at two different depths he determined, and 
each term of the first be compared with the corresponding term’ 


of the second, the value of uiRy be determined either by 


dividing the difference of the Napierian logarithms of the am- 
plitudes or the difference of the epochs by the distance between 
the points. The comparison of each term in the one series with 
the corresponding term in the other series gives us, therefore, two 


determinations of the value of 


which should agree 


per- 


fectly, if (1) the data were perfectly accurate, if (2) the isothermal 
surfaces throughout were parallel planes, and if (3) the specific 
heat and conductivity of the soil were everywhere and always 
constant. 


As these conditions are not strictly fulfilled in any natural 
application, the first thing to be done in working out the theory 
is to test how far the different determinations agree, and to judge 
accordingly of the applicability of the theory in the circum- 
stances. If the test thus afforded prove satisfactory, the value 
of the conductivity in absolute measure may be deduced from 
the result with the aid of a separate experimental determination 
of the specific heat 


13. The method thus described differs from that followed by 
Professor Forbes in substituting the separate consideration of 


* That is to say, the quantity of heat conducted per unit of time across a unit 
area of a plate of unit thickness, with its two surfaces permanently maintained at 
mperatures differing by unity. 
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separate terms of the complex harmonic function for the exami- 
nation of the whole variation unanalysed, which he conducted 
according to the plan laid down by Poisson. 

This plan consists in using the formulae for a simple harmonic 
variation, as approximately applicable to the actual variation. At 
great depths the amplitudes of the second and higher terms of 
the complex harmonic function become so much reduced as not 
sensibly to influence the variation, which is consequently there 
expressed with suflScient accuracy by a single harmonic term of 
yearly period ; but at even the greatest depths for which con- 
tinuous observations have actually been made, the second (or 
semi-annual) term has a very sensible influence, and the third 
and fourth terms are by no means without effect on the variations 
at three feet and six feet from the surface. A close agreement 
with theory is therefore not to be expected, until the method of 
analysis which I now propose is applied. It may be added, that 
in the theoretical reductions hitherto made, either by Professor 
Forbes or others, the amplitudes of the variations for the different 
depths have alone been compared, and the very interesting con- 
clusion of theory, as to the relation between the absolute amount 
of retardation of phase and the diminution of amplitude for any 
increase of depth, has remained untested. 

14. In Professor Forbes" paper*, the very difficult operations 
which he had performed for effecting the construction and the 
sinking of the thermometers, and the determination of the cor- 
rections to be applied to obtain the true temperatures of the 
earth at the different depths from the readings of the scales 
graduated on their stems protruding above the surface, are fully 
described. The results of five years observations — 1837 to 1842 
— are given, along with most interesting graphical representations 
and illustrations. A process of graphic interpolation, for esti- 
mating the temperatures at times intermediate between those of 
observations, is applied for the purpose of obtaining data from 
which the complex harmonic functions expressing the temperatures 
actually observed for the different depths are determined. I am 
thus indebted to Professor Forbes for the mode of procedure 
(described below) which I have myself followed in expressing 

* Account of Some Experiments on. the Temperature of the Earth at Dijfferent 
Depths and in Different Soils near Edinburgh; Transactions R.S.E.t Yol. xvi. 
Part II. Edinburgh, 1846. 
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the variations of temperature during the succeeding thirteen 
years for the Calton Hill station (where alone the observations 
were continued). The only variation from his process which I 
have made is, that instead of taking twelve points of division 
for the yearly period I have taken thirty- two, with a view to 
obtaining a more perfect representation of all the features of the 
observed variations, and a more exact average for the principal 
terms, especially the annual and the semi-annual terms of the 
complex harmonic function expressing them. 

15. Application of the General Theory to Five Years Obser- 
vations — 1837 to 1842 — at Professor Forbes’s three Thermometric 
Stations. — The first application which I made of the analytical 
theory explained above, was to the harmonic terms which Professor 
Forbes had found for expressing the average annual progressions 
of temperature during the five years’ term of observations at the 
three stations. These terms (which I have recalculated to get 
their values true to a greater number of significant figures), with 
alterations of notation which I have found convenient for the 
analytical expressions, are as follows : — 


Observatory . 
Experimental Garden 
Craigleith 


Observatory . 
Experimental Garden 
Craigleith 

Observatory . 
Experimental Garden 
Craigleith 


Observatory . 
Experimental Ge,rden 
Craigleith 


Three Feet helow Surface. 

. 45*49 + 7-39 cos *63) + 0*362 cos 27r (2i- *669) 
. 46*13 + 9*00 cos 2 t (t - *616) + 0*737 cos 27r (2« - *183) 
, 45*88+8*16 cos 2x {t - *617) +0*284 cos 27r - *154) 

Six Feet helow Surface. 

. 45*86 + 5*06 cos 2 t (t - *686) + 0*433 cos 2Tr (2t - *731) 
. 46*42+6*66 cos 2w (t- *665) +0*501 cos 27r (2t - *182) 
. 45*92 + 6*16 cos 2x (t - *649) + 0*368 cos 27r {2t - *305) 

Twelve Feet below Surface. 

. 46*36+2*44 cos 2ir (t- *799) + 0*076 cos 2ir (2«- *833) 
, 46*76 + 3*38 cos 2ir {t - *782) + 0*230 cos 2x (2t - *390) 
. 45*92 + 4*22 cos 2 t (t - *713) + 0*067 cos 2t (2i - *819) 

Twenty-four Feet helow Surface. 

. 46*87 + 0*655 cos 2w (t - 1*013) 

. 47*09 + 0*920 cos 2ir(t- *986) 

. 46*07+ 1*940 cos 27r(fc-- *849) 


The semi-annual terms in these equations present so great 
irregularities (those for the Calton Hill station, for instance, 
showing a greater amplitude at 6 feet deep than at 3 feet), that 
no satisfactory result can he obtained by including them in the 
theoretical discussion on which we are now about to enter. We 
shall see later, howeva:, that when an average for the whole 
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period of eighteen years for the Calton Hill station is taken, 
the semi-annual terms are, for the 3 feet and 6 feet depths, in 
fair agreement with theory; and for the two greater depths are 
as small as is necessary for the verification of the theory, and so 
small as to he much influenced by errors of observation and of 
reduction, or of “ corrections ” for temperature of the thermometer 
tubes. For the present, we attend exclusively to the annual 
terms. The amplitudes and epochs of these terms, extracted 
from the preceding equations, are shown in the following table : — 
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By taking the differences of the Napierian logarithms of the 
amplitudes, and the differences of epochs reduced to circular 
measure (arc divided by radius), thus shown for the different 
depths, and dividing each by the corresponding difference of 
depths, we find the following numbera 



16. All the numbers here shown for each station would be 
if the conditions of uniformity supposed in the theoretical 
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solution were fulfilled. The discrepancies are, with the exception 
of one of the numbers for Craigleith Quarry, on the whole small 
— smaller, indeed, than might be expected, when the very notable 
deviations of the true circumstances from the theoretical con- 
ditions are considered. The mean results over the 21 feet, shown 
in the last line, present very remarkable agreements: the numbers 
derived from amplitudes being identical with that derived from 
epochs for the Calton Hill station ; while the differences between 
the corresponding numbers for the two other stations are in each 
case only, about 3 per cent. Taking that one number for the first 
station, and the mean of the slightly differing numbei's derived 
from amplitudes and from epochs respectively, for the second and 
third, we have undoubtedly very accurate determinations of the 

value of ^ for the three stations, which are as follows : — 


Calton Hill Trap Rock. 

Experimental Garden Sand. 

Craigleith Q,uarry Sandstone. 


v/f-*"*' 

•^^=•06744. 


A continuation of the observations at Calton Hill not only 
leads, as we shall see, to almost identical results, both by dimi- 
nution of amplitude and by retardation, on the whole 21 feet, 
but also reproduces some of the features of discrepance presented 
by the progress of the variation through the intermediate depths ; 
and therefore confirms the general accuracy of the preceding 
results, for all the stations, so far as . it might be questioned 
because of only five years’ observations having been available. 
Further consideration of these results, and deduction of the con- 
ductivities of the different portions of the earth’s crust involved, 
is deferred until after we have taken into account the farther data 
for Calton Hill, to the reduction of which we now proceed. 

17. Application to Thirteen Years Observations (1842-1854) 
at the Thermometric Station, Gallon Hill, — The observations on 
thermometers fixed by Professor Forbes at the different depths 
in the rock of Calton Hill, have been regularly continued weekly 
till the present time by the staff of the Royal Edinburgh Obser- 
vatory, and regularly corrected to reduce to true temperatures 
of the bulbs, on the same system as before. Tables of these 

18 


T. III. 



Table III. 
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THO^COt-OOOOOr-lfMCCJOOCQCqCsCMt-OrH'^C^OO 

t-«MOOtHCCiTHcp'^CTOOOCpOO'^CNCpcpTHOOO 

1 1 1 1 I++ ++1 lH-l+4-1 1 1 1 1 I+ + 


jOtMTHr-l C5C<ICOOCXlOiOTHOO-^OT-HOTHOCOOIiOCOr-( 
CQrHOOt-COOOOOOOCOOOOOrHOOOOOO 

+ + +I4-+I +IIII! ++I III+ + 



Pq 

00-^^OCOt>»T-lTHOCOCOC3COCCi05-?HOiOTHTHC5'r*<a2 

OiHOOCO^r-HOI>U5r-«0(MrHOOOCO'^r-<OOCOrHO 

+ +I I+ + +I+ + +I++I++I i 1 I 1+ + 


OOa)<MfiO»0»Oi-l'^Or-(OI>OTHi-IOCO'<^COC30TH<Mi-l 

O1-^OO(^^'<^^OOI><^^THOOOOO0DO^HOrHTHrHO 

tH 

+ 4’l I++I I+ + + 4" l+l 1 l-f‘l4 — 1 — h 

ftq 

IOCOCOC*tHtHQOCQOO«3(MOOOOW5-^ 

<^^Or-lO05OOOI>t0OO«^00OOO'<!^^T-^THC<^C0r-IO 

+ +I 14-+1 I+ + +I4- + + +4-1 1+ + + + 


iHia<NOI>0000»ACOQOCOt-C^C<>'^CO’ODOC<ICiCOCOTH 
OTHT-(Oi-(<MrHOOC<liHOr-fOiHOOCO COOOtHOO 

+11 +11 1++II++++II1++11 

Fq 

OOCO'^THQO'^CacOC5»0(MTHOOX«COt>'?HOOQiHGOt-0 
Oai^r-Ir-lCOOTHipOTHOOCOTHTHTHCOlr^CQCCiiOCO-rH 
iib+<cJi' '+'+05* ‘b'+cQ* ib'+05* ib'+cq 

1111111 + 1111111+1111111 + 


OiO'i^COXOCOCOCQC5rHO»CDt>C5COXOlOt>C>.'^iIOOOO':D 
iHCXJWOl^spcKcp >iO»OrHOCOCDOCO'rt<COCOOI>>0 

5005* *+t+|* *vbc5* *ibo5* ’ibovl’ ‘lbo5* * 

1 1++1 1++1 1++1 l*++l 1++1 1+ + 

1 

pCH 

C0O05't!c0C00iJ'^00CD05'?HC0C0C5'^a5C005Tt<CClC0C<l-;J< 

r-iOJ 1 — lOJ tHO* 1 — IC5 T-rl05 rHOI 

Year. 

1842 

1843 

1844 

1845 

1846 

1847 


Table III. continued. 
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CO o 

O lO t H 

-+l iH O CO 

_ _ CO CD CO CO 

OC5T-(^C:)»OlOrHC'’JI>-THTHCZ3'-H<MTHTH01l>>'MCOCOCOCOOCOrHTH -fiHOO 

C0OrHOcD(^^OO-t^THOOr^rHOOC0•OOOr^r-^OO<MOOO iHOOO 

I+ + +I 1 1 + 1 I + 1+ +I l + l 1 1+ + + -I-I l + l 1 l + l 


-H 

(M CO >0 Ol 

O 01 tH CO 
-tf CS CO 
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L-^ CO H 
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rH -iH CO 

O CD CO 01 
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corrected observations, for the thirteen years 1842 to 1854 inclu- 
sive, having been supplied to me through the kindness of Professor 
Piazzi Smyth, I have had the first five terms of the harmonic 
expression for each year determined in the following manner^ : — 
In the first place, the observations were laid down graphically, and 
an interpolating curve drawn through the points, according to the 
method of Professor Forbes. The four curves thus obt-ained repre- 
sent the history of the varying temperature at the four different 
depths respectively, as completely and accurately as it can be 
inferred from the weekly observations. The space corresponding 
to each year was then divided into 32 equal parts (the first point 
of division being taken at the beginning of the year), and the 
corresponding temperatures were taken from the curve. The co- 
efficients of the double harmonic series (cosines and sines) for 
each year were calculated from these data, with the aid of the 
forms given by Mr Archibald Smith, and published by the Board 
of Admiralty, for deducing the harmonic expression of the error 
of a ship’s compass from observations on the 32 points. The 
general form of the harmonic expression being written thus — 

'V= Aq + cos 27 r^ -{- sin 27rt + cos 4<7rt + sin 47r^ ■+ &c. 

where V denotes the varying temperature to be expressed, and 
t the time, in terms of a year as unit. Table III. shows the 
results which were obtained, with the exception of the values 
ofA,:- 

The values which were found for A^ should represent the 
annual mean temperatures. They differ slightly from the annual 
means shown in the Royal Observatory Report, which, derived as 
they are from a direct summation of all the weekly observations, 
must be more accurate. The variations, and the final averao*e 
values of these annual means, present topics for investigation of 
the highest interest and importance, as 1 have remarked elsewhere 
(see British Association’s Report, section A, Glasgow, 1855 [Art. 
Lxxxvii. Vol. ii. above]); but as they do not belong to the special 
subject of the present paper, their consideration must be deferred 
to a future occasion. 

* The operations here descrihed, mvoMng, as may be conceived, no small 
amount of labour, were performed by Mr D. M*FarIane, my laboratory assistant, 
and Mr J. D. Everett, now [1887] Professor of Natural Philosophy in Queen’s 
College, Bdfast. 
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18. Theoretical Discussion . — The mean value of the coef- 
ficients in the last line of Table III., being obtained from so 
considerable a number of years, can be but very little influenced 
by irregularities from year to year, and must therefore correspond 
to harmonic functions for the different depths, which would express 
truly periodic variations of internal temperature consequent upon 
a continued periodical variation of temperature at the surface. 

19. According to the principle of the superposition of thermal 
conductions, the difference between this continuous harmonic 
function of five terms for any one of the depths, and the actual 
temperature there at the corresponding time of each year, would 
be the real temperature consequent upon a certain real variation 
of superficial temperature. Hence the coefficients shown in the 
preceding table afford the data, first by their mean values, to test 
the theory explained above for simple harmonic variations, and to 
estimate the conductivity of the soil or rock, as I propose now 
to do ; and secondly, as I may attempt on a future occasion, to 
express analytically the residual variations which depend on the 
inequalities of climate from year to year, and to apply the 
mathematical theory of conduction to the nonperiodic variations 
of internal temperature so expressed. 

20. Let us, accordingly, now consider the complex harmonic 
functions corresponding to the mean coefficients of Table III. 
above, and, in the first place, let us reduce the double harmonic 
series in each case, to series in each of which a single term repre- 
sents the resultant simple harmonic variation of the period to 
which it corresponds, in the manner shown by the proposition and 
formulae of § 3 above. 

21. On looking to the annual and semi-annual terms of the 
series so found, we see that their amplitudes diminish, and their 
epochs of maximum augment, with considerable regularity, from 
the less to the greater depths. The following Table IV. shows, 
for the annual terms, the logarithmic rate of diminution of the 
amplitudes, and the rate of retardation of the epoch between the 
points of observation in order of depth : — 
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Table IV.— Average of Thirteen Years, 184^2 to 1854; 
Trap Eock of Calton Hill. 


Depths below surfuce, 
in French feet. 

■Rate of diminution of 
Napierian Loj^arithm of 
Amplitude per French 
foot of descent. 

Rate of retardation of 
ICpoch in Circular 
Measure, per French 
foot of descent. 

3 to 6 feet 

♦1310 

•1233 

G to 12 „ 

•1163 

•1140 

12 to 24 „ 

•1121 

' 

•1145 

3 to 24 feet 

•1160 

•1156 


22. The numbers here shown would all be the same, if the 
conditions of uniformity supposed in the theoretical solution were 
fulfilled. Although, as in the previous comparisons, the agreement 
is on the whole better than might have been expected, there are 
certainly greater differences than can be attributed to errors of 
observation. Thus, the means of the numbers in the two columns 
are for the three different intervals of depth in order as follows : — 

Mean deductions from amplitude 
and epoch. 


3 to 6 feet -127 

6 to 12 „ -115 

12 to 24 „ *113 


— numbers which seem to indicate an essential tendency to diminish 
at the greater depths. This tendency is shown very decidedly in 
each column separately; and it is also shown in each of the 
corresponding columns, in Table II. (p. 272) above, of results 
derived from Professor Forbes’ own series of a period of five years. 

23. There can be no doubt but that this discrepance is not 
attributable to errors of observation, and it must therefore be 
owing to deviation in the natural circumstances from those as- 
sumed for the foundation of the mathematical formulae. In 
reality, none of the conditions assumed in Fourier’s solution is 
rigorously fulfilled in the natural problem; and it becomes a 
most interesting subject for investigation to discover to what 
particular violation or violations of these conditions, the remarkable 
and systematic difference discovered between the deductions from 
die formula and the results of observation is due. In the first 
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place, tlie formula is strictly applicable only to periodic variations, 
and the natural variations of temperature are very far from being 
precisely periodic ; but if we take the average annual variation 
through a sufficiently great number of years, it may be fairly 
presumed that irregularities from year to year will be eliminated ; 
and that the discrepance we have now to explain does not depend 
on residual inequalities of this kind seems certain, from the fact 
that it exists in the average of Professor Forbes' first five years' 
series no less decidedly than in that of the period of thirteen 
years following. 

24 For the true explanation we must therefore look either 
to inequalities (formal or physical) in the surface at the locality, 
or to inequalities of physical character of the rock below. It 
may be remarked, in the first place, that if the rates of diminution 
of logarithmic amplitude and of retardation of epoch, while less, 
as they both are, at the greater depths, remained exactly equal to 
one another, the conductivity must obviously be greater, and the 
specific heat less in the same proportion inversely, at the greater 
depths. For in that case, all that would be necessary to reconcile 
the results of observations with Fourier's formula, would be to 
alter the scale of measurement of depths so as to give a nominally 
constant rate of diminution of the logarithmic amplitude and of 
the retardation of epoch ; and the physical explanation would be, 
that thicker strata at the greater depths, and thinner strata at 
the less depths (all of equal horizontal area), have all equal 
conducting powers and equal thermal capacities*. 

25. Now, in reality, a portion, but only a portion, of the 
discrepance may be done away with in this manner ; for while the 
« logarithmic amplitudes and the epochs each experience a some- 

* The “conducting power” of a solid plate is an expression of great con- 
venience, which I define as the quantity of heat which it conducts per unit of time, 
when its two surfaces are permanently maintained at temperatures differing hy 
unity. In terms of this definition, the specific conductivity of a substance may be 
defined as the conducting power per unit area of a plate of unit thielmess. The 
conducting power of a plate is calculated by multiplying the number which 
measures the specific conductivity of its substance by its area, and dividing by its 
thickness. 

The thermal capacity of a body may he defined as the quantity of heat required 
to raise its mass by a unit (or one degree) of temperature. The specific heat of a 
substance is the thermal capacity of a unit quantity of it, which may be either a 
unit of weight or a unit of bulk. 
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what diminished rate of variation per French foot of descent at 
the greater depths, this diminution is much greater for the former 
than for the latter; so that although the mean rates per foot on the 
whole 21 feet are as nearly as possible equal for the two, (being 
*1160 for the logarithmic amplitudes, and *1156 for the epoch), 
the rate of variation of the logarithmic amplitude exceeds that 
of the epoch by about 6 per cent., on the average of the stratum 
3 to 6 feet ; and falls short of it by somewhat more than 2 per 
cent., in the lower stratum, 12 to 24 feet. To find how much of 
the discrepance is to be explained by the variation of conductivity 
and specific heat in inverse proportion to one another at the 
different depths, we may take the mean of the rates of variation 
of logarithmic amplitude and of epoch at each depth, and alter 
the scale of longitudinal reckoning downwards, so as to reduce 
the numerical measures of these rates to equality. This, however, 
we shall not do in either the five years’ or the thirteen years’ 
term, which we have hitherto considered separately, but for a 
harmonic annual variation representing the average of the whole 
eighteen years 1837 to 1854. 

26. By taking, for each depth, the coeflScients (not 

explicitly shown above), derived from the first five years’ average 
and multiplying by 5 ; taking similarly the coefficients for 

the succeeding thirteen years’ average, and multiplying by 13; 
adding each of the former products to the corresponding one of 
the latter, and dividing by 18 ; we obtain, as the proper average 
for the whole eighteen years, the values shown in the following 
Table (V.), in the columns headed The amplitudes and 

epochs shown in the next columns are deduced from these by the 

jg 

formtilffi \/{A^ +B^) and respectively, — 


Table V.— Annual Harmonic Variation op Temperature in 
Calton Hill, from 1837 to 1854 inclusive. 


Depths. 

•^1 

In degrees Fahr. 

In Fahr. 

Amplitudes in 
degrees Fahr. 

Epochs in degrees 
and minutes. 

S feet 

~5°*184 

-4°*989 

7°’1949 

223^54' 

6 feet 

-2 -080 

-4-416 

4 *8812 

244 47 

12 feet 

+ 0*5961 

-2-3345 

2 *4094 

284 19 

24 f«t 

+0 *6311 

+ 0-0306 

0*6319 

362 47 
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From these, as before, for the terms of five years and of thirteen 
years separately, we deduce the following : — 

Table VI. — Average of Eighteen Years, 1837 to 1854; 
Trap Rock of Calton Hill. 


Depths below surface, 
in French feet. 

Rate of Diminution of 
Logaritlimic Amplitude 
per French foot of 
Descent. 

Rate of Retardation 
of Epoch in Circular 
Measure, per French 
foot of Descent. 

3 to 6 feet 

•1286 

*1215 

6 to 12 „ 

•1177 

*1150 

12 to 24 „ 

-1115 j 

•1141 

3 to 24 feet i 

i *1157 

! -1154 


27. Hence, we have as final means, of effects on logarithmic 
amplitudes and on epochs, for the average annual variation on 
the whole period of eighteen years, — 

1. From depth 3 feet to 6 feet, T250 

2. „ 6 „ 12 „ *1163 

3. „ 12 „ 24 ,, *1128 

If now, in accordance with the proposed plan, we -measure depths, 
not in constant units of length, but in terms of thicknesses cor- 
responding to equal conducting powers and thermal capacities, 
and if we continue to designate the thickness of the first stratum 
by its number 3 of French feet, our reckoning for the positions of 
the different thermometers will stand as follows: — 

Table VII. 


Tliermometers 

numbered 

downwards. 

Depths in true | 
French feet, j 
lielow No. L 

i 

Depths in Terms of 
i Conductive Equivalents. 

I. 

0 

0 

II. 

3 

3 

in. 

9 


IV. 

21 

•1 12ft 

+ 12 = 19-41 


I 

I 

I 

i 

I 
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According to this way of reckoning depths, we have the following 
rates of variation of the logarithmic amplitudes, and of the epochs 
separately, reduced from the previously stated means for the 
whole period of eighteen years : — 


Table VIII. 


Portions of Rock. 

Ratos of Diminution 
of I.ogarithmic Am- 
plitude per French 
foot, and Conductive 
Equivalents. 

Rate of Retardation 
of Epoch per French 
foot, and Conductive 
Equivalents. 

Between Thermometers Nos. I. and II. 

•1286 

•1215 

„ „ II. and III. 

•1265 

•1236 

„ „ III. and IV. 

•1236 

•1264 

Between Thermometers Nos. I. and IV. i 

•1252 

•1248 


28. Comparing this Table (VIII.) with Table VI. above we 
see that the discrepancies are very much diminished ; and we 
cannot doubt but that the conductive power of the rock is less in 
the lower parts of the rock, and that the amount of the variation 
is approximately represented by Table VII. We have, however, 
in Table VIII. still too great discrepancies to allow us to consider 
variation in the value of c/A?, as the only appreciable deviation 
from Fourier’s conditions of uniformity. 

29. In endeavouring to find whether these residual discre- 
pancies are owing to variations of k and g not in inverse propor- 
tion one to the other, I have taken Fourier’s equation 

dv _,dh dk dv 
^ dt dx^ dx dx’ 

where v denotes the temperature at time t, and at a distance x 
from an isothermal plane of reference (a horizontal plane through 
thermometer No. I., for instance); k the conductivity, varying 
with X ; and c the capacity for heat of a unit of volume, which 
may also vary with x. In this equation I have taken 

/27rt 

?; = a€^cos|^-^ , 

where P and Q are functions of x, assumed so as to express as 
nearly as may be the logarithmic amplitudes, and the epochs, 
deduced from observation. I have thus obtained two equations 
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of condition, from which I have determined h and c, as functions 
of X. The problem of finding what must be the conductivity 
and the specific heat at different depths below the surface, in 
order that, with all the other conditions of uniformity perfectly 
fulfilled, the annual harmonic variation may be exactly that 
which we have found on the average of the eighteen years’ term 
at Calton Hill, is thus solved. The result is, however, far from 
satisfactory. The' small variations in the values of P and Q which 
we have found in the representation of the observed temperatures, 
require very large and seemingly unnatural variations in the 
values of k and c. 

30. I can only infer that the residual discrepancies from 
Fourier’s formula shown in Table VIII. are not with any probability 
attributable to variations of conductivity and specific heat in the 
rock, and conclude that they are to be explained by irregularities, 
physical and formal, in the surface. It is possible, indeed, that 
thermometric errors may have considerable influence, since there 
is necessarily some uncertainty in the corrections estimated for 
the temperatures of the different portions of the columns of 
liquid above the bulbs; and before putting much confidence in 
the discrepancies we have found, as true expressions of the 
deviations in the natural circumstances from Fourier’s conditions, 
a careful estimate of the probable or possible amount of error in 
the observed temperatures should he made. That even with 
perfect data of observation, as great discrepancies should still be 
found in final reductions such as we have made, need not be 
unexpected when we consider the nature of the locality, which 
is described by Professor Forbes in the following terms : — 

The position chosen for placing the thermometer was below 
the surface in the Observatory enclosure on the Calton Hill, at a 
height of 350 feet above the sea. The rock is a porphyritic trap, 
with a somewhat earthy basis, dull and tough fracture. The exact 
podtim is a few yards east of the little trandt house. There are 
also other buildings in the ndghbourhood. The ground rises slightly 
to the east, and falls abruptly to the west at a distance of fifteen 
yards. The immediate surface is flat, partly covered with grass, 
partly with gravel”"^. 

I have marked by italics those passages which describe 


Professor Forbes on tiie Temperature of the Earili, Trans. R.S.E., 1846, p. 194. 
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circumstances such as it appears to me might account for the 
discrepancies in question. 

31. Ajpplication to Semi-annual Harmonic Terms , — The har- 
monic expressions given above (§ 15) for the average periodic 
variations for the three stations of Professor Forbes’ original 
series of five years observations, contain semi-annual terms, which 
are obviously not in accordance with theory. The retardations of 
epochs and the diminutions of amplitudes are, on the whole, too 
irregular to be reconcileable by any supposition as to the con- 
ductivities and specific heat of the soils and rocks involved, or as 
to the possible effects of irregularity of surface; and in two of 
the three stations, the amplitude of the semi-annual term is 
actually greater as found for the six feet deep than for the three 
feet deep thermometer, which is clearly an impossible result. The 
careful manner in which the observations have been made and 
corrected, seems to preclude the supposition that these discre- 
pancies, especially for the three feet and six feet thermometers, 
for which the amplitudes of the semi-annual terms are from °*28 
to °'74 (corresponding to variations of double those amounts, or 
from °*56 to 1°*48), can be attributed to errors in the data. It 
must be concluded, therefore, that the semi-annual terms of 
those expressions do not represent any truly periodic elements of 
variation, and that they rather depend on irregularities of tem- 
perature in the individual years of the term of observation. 
Hence, until methods for investigating the conduction inwards of 
non-periodic variations of temperature are applied, we cannot 
consider that the special features of the progress of temperature 
during the five years’ period at the three stations, from which our 
apparent semi-annual terms have been derived, have been theo- 
retically analysed. But, as we have seen, every irregularity de- 
pending on individual years is perfectly eliminated when the 
average annual variation over a sufficiently great number of years 
is taken. Hence it becomes interesting to examine particularly 
the semi-annual terms for the eighteen years’ average of the 
Calton Hill thermometers, which we now proceed to do. 

32. Calculating as above (§ 26), for the coefficients 

the average values of and from Professor Forbes’ results 
for his first five years’ term, and from the averages for the next 
tliirteen years shown in Table III. above, we find the values of 
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and shown in the following table. The amplitudes and epochs 

are deduced as usual by the formulae 4- B^) and tan'^ . 

These reductions I only make for the three feet deep and the six feet 
deep thermometers, since, for the two others, as may be judged 
by looking at the thirteen years’ average, shown in the former 
table, the amounts of the semi-annual variation do not exceed 
the probable errors in the data of observation sufldciently to allow 
us to draw any reliable conclusions from their apparent valiies. 

Table IX.— Average Semi-annual Harmonic Term, from 
Eighteen Years’ Observations at Calton Hill. 


Depths below 
surface, in 
l''rcnoh feet. 

^•2 

111 degrees Falir. 

lU 

In degrees Falir. 

Amplitudes 
in degrees I'alir. 

Epochs in degrees 
imd minutes. 

3 feet. 

°*1518 

°-5842 

°-C>04 


G feet. 

•04G1 

-3911 

•394 

9G 43 


The ratio of diminution of the amplitude here is or 1*53, 

of which the Napierian logarithm is *426, Dividing this by 3, we 
find *142 as the rate of diminution of the logarithmic amplitude 
per French foot of descent. 

The retardation of epoch shown is 21° 17' ; and therefore the 
retardation per French foot of descent is 7° 6', or, in circular 
measure, *1239. If the data were perfect for a periodical variation, 
and the conditions of uniformity supposed in Fourier’s solution 
were fulfilled, these twm numbers would agree, and each would be 

equal to • Hence, dividing them each by we find 

Apparent values of /y/-^ 

TOO (by amplitudes) 

*0877 (by epochs). 


The true value of 


must, as we have seen, be *116, to a 


very close degree of approximation. 

33. When we consider the character of the reduction we 
have made, and remember that the data were such as to give no 
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semblance of a theoretical agreement when the first five years’ 
term of observations was taken separately, we may be well 
satisfied with the approach to agreement presented by these 
results, depending as they do on only eighteen years in all, and 
we may expect that, when the average is of a still larger term 
of observation, the discrepancies will be much diminished. In 
the mean time, we may regard the semi-annual term we have 
found for the three feet deep thermometer as representing a true 
feature of the yearly vicissitude ; and it will be surely interesting 
to find whether it is a constant feature for the locality of Edin- 
burgh, to be reproduced on averages of subsequent terms of 
observation. 

34. It may he remarked, that the nearer to the equator is the 
locality, the greater relatively will he the semi-annual term ; that 
within the tropics the semi-annual term may predominate, except 
at the great depths ; and that at the equator the tendency is for 
the annual term to disappear altogether, and to leave a semi-annual 
term as the first in a harmonic expression of the yearly vicis- 
situde of temperature. The facilities which underground obser- 
vation affords for the analysis of periodic variations of temperature, 
when the method of reduction which I have adopted is followed, 
will, it is to he hoped, induce those who have made similar 
observations in other localities to apply the same kind of analysis 
to their results ; and it is much to be desired, that the system of 
observing temperatures at two if not more depths below the 
surface may be generally adopted at all meteorological stations, 
as it wiU be a most valuable means for investigating the harmonic 
composition of the annual vicissitudes. 

III . — Deduction of Conductivities. 

35. Notvrithstanding the difficulty we have seen must attend 
any attempt to investigate -all the circumstances which must be 
understood, in order to reconcile perfectly the observed results with 
theory, the general agreement which we have found is quite 
sufficient to allow us to form a very close estimate of the ratio of 
the conductivity of the rock to its specific heat per unit of bulk. 
Thus, according to the means deduced from the whole period of 
eighteen years’ observation, the average rate of variation of the 
logarithmic amplitude of the annual term through the whole 
s{»ce of twenty-one feet is *1157, and of the epoch of the same 
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term, *1154. The mean of these, or *1156, can differ hut very 
little from the true average value of portion of rock 

between the extreme thermometers. 

36. Multiplying tt by the square of the reciprocal of this number, 

h 

we find 235*1 as the value of - , or, as we mav call it, the con- 

c 

ductivity of the rock in terms of the thermal capacity of a cubic 
foot of its own substance*. In other words, we infer that all the 
heat conducted in a year (the unit of time) across each square 
foot of a plate one French foot thick, with its two sides main- 
tained constantly at temperatures differing by 1°, would, if applied 
to raise the temperature of portions of the rock itself, produce a 
rise of 1° in 235 cubic feet. As it is difficult (although by no 
means impossible) to imagine circumstances in which the heat, 
regularly conducted through a stratum maintained, with its two 
sides, at perfectly constant temperatures, could be applied to raise 
the temperatures of other portions of the same substance, we 
may vary the statement of the preceding result, and obtain the 
following completely realisable illustration. 

37. Let a large plate of the rock, everywhere one French 
foot thick, have every part of one of its sides (which, to avoid 
circumlocution, we shall call its lower side) maintained at one 
constant temperature, and let portions of homogeneous substance, 
at a temperature 1° lower, be continually placed in contact with 
the upper surface, and removed to be replaced by other homo- 
geneous portions at the same lower temperature, as soon as the 
temperature of the matter actually thus applied rises in tem- 
perature by of a degree. If this process is continued for a 
year, the whole quantity of the refrigerating matter thus used to 
carry away the heat conducted through the stratum must amount 
to 235,000 cubic feet for each square foot of area, which will be 
at the rate of *00745 of a cubic foot per second. We may there- 
fore imagine the process as effected by applying an extra stratum 
*00745 of a foot thick every second of time. This extra stratum, 
after lying in contact for one second, will have risen in tem- 
perature by of a degree. By means of the information con- 
tained in this apparently unpractical statement, many interesting 

* In respect to this definition see § 82 of Art. XCII. Part ii. above. 
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problems may be practically solved, as I bope to sbow in a sub- 
sequent communication. 

S8. The value of > derived from the whole eighteen-years 

period of observation (T156), differs so little from that (T154?) 
found previously (§ 1 6) from Professor Forbes’ observations and 
reductions of the first five of the years, that we may feel much 
confidence in the accuracy of the values T09S and 06744, which, 
from Lis five years" data alone, we found (§ 16) for the corresponding 
constant with reference to the sand at the Experimental Garden 
and the sandstone of Craigleith Quarry. From them, calculating 

k 

as above (| 36), we find 260*5 and 690*7 as the values of — for 

the terrestrial substances of these localities respectively; results 
of which the meaning is illustrated by the statements of §§ 36 
and 37. 

39. To deduce the conductivities of the strata, in terms of 
uniform thermal units. Professor Forbes had the ‘^specific heats” 
of the substances determined experimentally by M. Regnault. 
The results, multiplied by the specific gravities, gave for the 
thermal capacities of portions of the three substances, in terms 
of that of an equal bulk of water, the values *5283, ‘3006, and 
*4623 respectively. Now, these must be the values of c, if the 
thermal unit in which Jc is measured is the thermal capacity of a 

k 

French cubic foot of water. Multiplying the values of - found 

G 

above by these values of c, we find for h the following values : — 
Trap-rock of Calton Hill. Sand of Experimental Gardens. Sandstone of Craigleith. 

124'2, 78-31, 319-3, 

The values found by Professor Forbes were — 

111-2, 82-6, 298-3. 

Although many comparisons have heen made between the 
conducting powers of different substances, scarcely any data as 
to thermal conductivity in absolute measure have heen hitherto 
published, except these of Professor Forbes, and probably none 
approaching to their accuracy. The slightly different numbers 
to which we have been led by the preceding investigation are no 
doubt siill more accurate. 
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40. To reduce these results to any other scale of linear 
measurement, we must clearly alter them in the inverse ratio of 
the square of the absolute lengths chosen for the units^. The 
length of a French foot being 1*06575 of the British standard 
foot, we must therefore multiply the preceding numbers by 1T3581, 
to reduce them to convenient terms. 

41. We may, lastly, express them in terms of the most com- 
mon unit, which is the quantity of heat required to raise the 
temperature of a grain of water by 1'^; and to do this we have 
■only to multiply each of them by 7000 x 62*447, being the weight 
of a cubic foot in grains. 

42. The following table contains a summary of our results as 
to conductivity expressed in several different ways, one or other of 
which will generally be found convenient : — 


Table X. — Thermal Conductivities of Edinburgh Strata, in 
British Absolute Units [Unit of Length, the English Foot]. 


Description 
of Terrestrial 
Substance. 

Conductivities in Terms of 
Thenual Capacity of Unit Bulk 
of Substance 
(kic). 

Conductivities in Terms of 
Thermal Capacity of Unit Bulk 
of Water 

k. 

1 

Conductivities in 
Terms of Ther- 
naal Capacity of 
One Grain of 
Water. 


Per Ann. 

Per 

Per Second. 

Per Ann. 

Per 24‘>. 

Per Second. 

Per Second. 

Trap-rock of ) 
GaltonHill \ 
Sand of Ex- 'j 

267*0 

*7310 

•000008461 

141*1 

*3863 

•000004471 

1*9544 

perimental l 
Garden ] 

Sandstone of ^ 

295*9 

•8100 

•000009375 

88*9 

*2435 

•000002818 

1*2319 

Craigleith >■ 
Quarry J 

784*5 

2*1478 

*00002486 

362*7 

*9929 

•00001149 

5*0225 


* Because the absolute amount of heat flowing through the plate across equal 
areas will be inversely as the thickness of the plate ; and the effect of equal quan- 
tities of heat in raising the temperature of equal areas of the water will be inversely 
as the depth of the water. The same thing may be perhaps more easily seen by 
referring to the elementary definition of thermal conductiYity (footnote to § 11, 
above). The absolute quantity of heat conducted across unit area of a plate of 
unit thickness, with its two sides maintained at temperatures differing hy always 
the same amount, will be directly as the areas, and inversely as the thickness, and 
therefore simply as the absolute length chosen for unity. But the thermal unit in 
which these quantities are measured, being the capacity of a unit bulk of water, is 
directly as the cube of the unit length, and therefore the numbers expressing the 
quantities of heat compared will be inversely as the cubes of the lengths chosen for 
unity, and directly as these simple lengths : that is to say, finally, they will be 
inversely as the squares of these lengths. 


T, III. 


19 
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43. The statements (§§ 36 and 37) by which the signification 
of hjc has been defined and illustrated, require only to have cubic 
feet of water substituted for cubic feet of rock, in their calorimetric 
specifications, to be applicable similarly to define and illustrate 
the meaning of the conductivity denoted by k. The fluidity of 
the water allows a modified and somewhat simpler explanation, 
equivalent to that of § 36, to be now given, as follows : — 

44. If a long rectangular plate of rock, one foot thick, in a 
position slightly inclined to the horizontal, have water one foot 
deep flowing over it in a direction parallel to its length, and if the 
lower surface of the plate be everywhere kept 1° higher in tem- 
perature than the upper, the water must flow at the rate of k 
times the length of the plate per unit of time, in order that the 
heat conducted through the plate may raise it just in tem- 
perature in its flow over the whole length. [It must be under- 
stood here, that the plate becomes warmer, on the whole, under 
the lower parts of the stream of water, its upper surface being 
everywhere at the same temperature as the water in contact with 
it, while its lower surface is, by hypothesis, at a temperature 1° 
higher.] If, for instance, the plate be of Calton Hill trap-rock, 
the water must, according to the result we have found, flow at 
the rate of 141*1 times its length in a year, or of *3863 of its 
length in twenty-four hours, to be raised just V Fah. in tempera- 
ture in flowing over it. Thus water, one French foot deep, flowing 
over a plane bed of such rock at the rate of *3863 of a mile in 
twenty-four hours, will, in flowing one mile, have its temperature 
raised 1° Fah. by heat conducted through the plate. The rates re- 
quired to fulfil similar conditions for the sand of the Experimental 
Garden and the sandstone of Oraigleith Quarry are similarly found 
to be *2435 of the length and *9929 of the length, in twenty-four 
hours. 
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APPENDIX. 

On the Reduction of Periodical Variations of Under- 
ground Temperature, with applications to the Edin- 
burgh Observations. 

[Brit. Assoc. Report for 1859, pp. 54 — 56.] 

The principle followed in the reductions which form the 
subject of this communication may be briefly stated thus : — 

The varying temperature during a year, shown by any one of 
the underground thermometers on an average for a series of 
years, is expressed by the ordinary method in a trigonometrical 
series of terms representing simple harmonic variations*, — the 
first having a year for its period, the second a half-year, the third 
a third part of a year, and so on. The yearly term of the series is 
dealt with separately for the thermometers at the different depths, 
the half-yearly term also separately, and so on, each term being 
treated as if the simple periodic variation which it represents 
were the sole variation experienced. The elements into which 
the whole variation is thus analysed are examined so as to test 
their agreement with the elementary formula) by which Fourier 
expressed the periodic variations of temperature in a bar pro- 
tected from lateral conduction, and experiencing a simple har- 
monic variation of temperature at one end, or in an infinite solid 
experiencing at every point of an infinite plane through it a 
variation of temperature according to the same elementary law. 
In any locality in which the surface of the earth is sensibly plane 
and uniform all round to distances amounting at least to con- 
siderable multiples of the depth of the lowest thermometer, and 
in which the conducting power of the soil or rock below the 
surface is perfectly uniform to like distances round and below 

* By a simple harmonic variation is meant a variation in proportion to the 
height of a point which moves uniformly in a vertical circle. 
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the thermometers, this theory must necessarily he found in ex- 
cessively close agreement with the observed results. The com- 
parison which is made in the investigations now brought forward 
must be regarded, therefore, not as a test of the correctness of a 
theory which has mathematical certainty, but as a means of 
finding how much the law of propagation of heat into the soil is 
affected by the very notable deviations from the assumed con- 
ditions of uniformity as to surface, or by possible inequalities of 
underground conductivity existing in the localities of observation. 
When those conditions of uniformity are perfectly fulfilled both 
by the surface and by the substance below it, the law of variation 
in the interior produced by a simple harmonic variation of tem- 
perature at the surface, as investigated by Fourier, may be stated 
in general terms in the three following propositions : — (1) The 
temperature at every interior point varies according to the simple 
harmonic law, in a period retarded by an equal interval of time, 
and with an amplitude diminished in one and the same pro- 
portion, for all equal additions of depth. (2) The. absolute 
measure, in ratio of arc to radius, for the retardation of phase, 
is equal to the diminution of the Neperian logarithm of the 
amplitude ; and each of these, reckoned per unit of length as to 
augmentation of distance from the surface, is equal to the square 
root of the quotient obtained by dividing the product of the ratio 
of the circumference of a circle to its diameter, into the thermal 
capacity of a unit of bulk of the solid, by the thermal conduc- 
tivity of the same estimated for the period of the variation as 
unity of time. (3) For different periods, the retardations of phase, 
measured each in terms of a whole period, and the diminutions of 
the logarithm of the amplitude, all reckoned per unit of depth, are 
inversely proportional to the square roots of the periods. 

The first series of observations examined by the method thus 
described were those instituted by Professor Forbes, and con- 
ducted under his superintendence during five years, in three 
localities of Edinburgh and the immediate neighbourhood : (1) the 
trap-rock of Calton Hill ; (2) the sand below the soil of the Ex- 
perimental Garden ; and (3) the sandstone of Craigleith Quarry. 
In each place there were, besides a surface thermometer, four 
thermometers at the depths of 3, 6, 12, and 24? French feet 
respectively. The diminution in the amplitude, and the retarda- 
tion of phase in going downwards, have been determined for the 
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annual, for the half-yearly, third-yearly, and the quarterly term, 
on the average for these five years for each locality. The same 
has been determined for the average of twelve years of observation, 
continued on Calton Hill by the staff of the Eoyal Edinburgh 
Observatory. 

The following results with reference to the annual harmonic 
term are selected for example : — 


Average of five years, 1837 to 1842. 



Retardation of phase 
in (lays, per French 
foot of descent. 

Retardation of phase 
in cii'cnlar inciisurc, 
l)or French foot of 
descent. 

Diminution of Na- 
pierian logarithm of 
aniiilitudOjper French 
foot of closeout. 

Calton Hill 

3 feet to G feet. 


•11035 

•12625 

6 „ 12 „ 


•11844 

•1215G 

12 „ 24 „ 


•11490 

•10959 

Mean 

13?| days. 

•1149 

•11914 

Jixperimental Gardens . 




3 feet to 6 feet. 


•11635 

•10087 

6 „ 12 „ 


*11929 

•11304 

12 „ 24 „ 


•10C17 

•10844 

Mean 

13^ days. 

•11314 

•10728 

Craigleith Quarry. 

3 feet to 6 feet. 


•063095 

•09372 

6 „ 12 „ 


•066003 

•06304 

12 „ 24 „ i 


•060003 

•0647G 

Mean 

74- days. 

•065934 

•07384 


If Fourier s conditions of uniformity, stated above, were ful- 
filled strictly, the numbers shown in the second column would 
be all equal among one another, and equal to those in the third 
column. The differences between the actual numbers are sur- 
prisingly small, but are so consistent that they cannot be at- 
tributed to errors of observation. It is possible they may be due 
to a want of perfect agreement in the values of a degree on the 
different thermometric scales; but it seems more probable that 
they represent true discrepancies from theory, and are therefore 
excessively interesting, and possibly of high importance with a 
view to estimating the effects of inequalities of surface and of 
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the interior conductivity. The final means of the numbers in 


the second and third columns are, for 

Calton Hill 11702 

Experimental Gardens 11061 

Craigleith Quarry ’06988 


The thermal capacities of specimens of the trap-rock, the 
sand, and the sandstone of the three localities were, at the request 
of Professor Forbes, measured by Eegnault, and found to be 
respectively 

•5283, *3006, and *4623. 

Hence, according to proposition (3), stated above, the thermal 
conductivities are as follows : — 

Trap-rock of Calton Hill 121*2 

Sand of Experimental Gardens ... 77*19 
Sandstone of Craigleith Quarry ... 273*6 

These numbers do not diflPer much from those given by Pro- 
fessor Forbes, who for the first time derived determinations of 
thermal conductivity in absolute measure from observations of 
terrestrial temperature. In consequence of the peculiar mode 
of reduction followed in the present investigation, it may be 
assumed that the estimates of conductivity now given are closer 
approximations to the truth. To reduce to the English foot as 
unit of length, we must multiply by the square of 1*06575; to 
reduce, further, to the quantity of heat required to raise 1 lb. of 
water by 1° Fah. as unit of heat, we must multiply by 60*447 ; 
and lastly, to reduce to a day as unit of time, we must divide by 
365 i. We thus find the following results : — 

Trap-rock of Calton Hill 23*5 

Sand of Experimental Gardens.... 15*0 
Sandstone of Craigleith Quarry.... 53*5 

These numbers show the quantities of heat per square foot 
conducted in a day through a layer of the material 1 foot thick, 
kept with its two surfaces at a difference of temperature of 1" Fah., 
— the unit of heat being, for instance, the quantity x'equired to 
raise 1000 lbs. of water by ^ degree in temperature. 
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article recently published in Macmillaris Magazine^, where I 
have shown that most probably the sun was sensibly hotter a 
million years ago than he is now. Hence, geological speculations 
assuming somewhat greater extremes of heat, more violent storms 
and floods, more luxuriant vegetation, and hardier and coarser- 
grained plants and animals, in remote antiquity, are more pro- 
bable than those of the extreme quietist, or “ uniformitarian,” 
school. A '' middle path,” not generally safest in scientific specu- 
lation, seems to be so in this case. It is probable that hypotheses 
of grand catastrophes destroying all life from the earth, and 
ruining its whole surface at once, are greatly in error ; it is 
impossible that hypotheses assuming an equability of sun and 
storms for 1,000,000 years, can be wholly true. 

4. Fourier’s mathematical theory of the conduction of heat 
is a beautiful working out of a particular case belonging to the 
general doctrine of the “Dissipation of Energy-f.” A character- 
istic of the practical solutions it presents is, that in each case a 
distribution of temperature, becoming gradually equalised through 
an unlimited future, is expressed as a function of the time, which 
is infinitely divergent for all times longer past than a definite 
determinable epoch. The distribution of heat at such an epoch 
is essentially initial — that is to say, it cannot result from any 
previous condition of matter by natural processes. It is, then, 
well called an “ arbitrary initial distribution of heat,” in Fourier’s 
great mathematical poem, because that which is rigorously ex- 
pressed by the mathematical formula could only be realised by 
action of a power able to modify the laws of dead matter. In 
an article published about nineteen years ago in the Cambridge 
Mathematical Jov/rnal j,” I gave the mathematical criterion for an 
essentially initial distribution; and in an inaugural essay, De 
Motu Galoris per Terrce Corpus, read before the Faculty of the 
University of Glasgow in 1846, 1 suggested, as an application of 
these principles, that a perfectly complete geothermic survey 

* “On the Age of the Sun’s Heat,” March, 1862: [also PojpuZar Lectures and 
Addresses, Macmillan, 1889]. 

4 Proceedings Loyal Soc» Edin. Feh. 1852, “On a Universal Tendency in Nature 
to the Dissipation of Mechanical Energy.” Also, “On the Restoration of Energy 
in an Unequally Heated Space,” Phil, Mag., 1853, first half year. [Articles lix. and 
Lxii. Vol. I. above.] 

t February, 1844.— “Note on Certain Points in the Theory of Heat:” [Art. x. 
Yol. I. above.] 
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would give us data for determining an initial epoch in the problem 
of terrestrial conduction. At the meeting of the British Associa- 
tion in Glasgow in 1855, I urged that special geothermic surveys 
should he made for the purpose of estimating absolute dates in 
geology, and I pointed out some cases, especially that of the salt- 
spring borings at Creuznach, in Rhenish Prussia, in which erup- 
tions of basaltic rock seem to leave traces of their igneous origin 
in residual heat*. I hope this suggestion may yet be taken up, 
and may prove to some extent useful; but the disturbing in- 
fluences affecting underground temperature, as Professor Phillips 
has well shown in a recent inaugural address to the Geological 
Society, are too great to allow us to expect any very precise or 
satisfactory results. 

5. The chief object of the present communication is to 
estimate from the known general increase of temperature in the 
earth downwards, the date of the first establishment of that 
coiisistentior status^ which, according to Leibnitz’s theory, is the 
initial date of all geological history. 

6. In all parts of the world in which the earth’s crust has 
been examined, at sufficiently great depths to escape large influence 
of the irregular and of the annual variations of the superficial 
temperature, a gradually increasing temperature has been found 
in going deeper. The rate of augmentation (estimated at only 
j-^th of a degree, Fahr., in some localities, and as much as ^th 
of a degree in others, per foot of descent) has not been observed 
in a sufficient number of places to establish any fair average 
estimate for the upper crust of the whole earth. But -g^jjth is 
commonly accepted as a rough mean ; or, in other words, it is as- 
sumed as a result of observation, that there is, on the whole, about 

Fahr. of elevation of temperature per 50 British feet of descent. 

7. The fact that the temperature increases with the depth 
implies a continual loss of heat from the interior, by conduction 
outwards through or into the upper crust. Hence, since the 
upper crust does not become hotter from year to year, there must 
be a secular loss of heat from the whole earth. It is possible 
that no cooling may result from this loss of heat, but only an 
exhaustion of potential energy, which in this case could scarcely 

* See Brituh Association Report of 1855 (Glasgow) Meeting, [Art. lxxxvii. 
Vol. II. above]. 
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be otber than chemical aflfinity between substances forming part 
of the earth’s mass. But it is certain that either the earth is 
becoming on the whole cooler from age to age, or the heat 
conducted out is generated in the interior by temporary dynamical 
(that is, in this case, chemical) action"^. To suppose, as Lyell, 
adopting the chemical hypothesis, has donef, that the substances, 
combining together, may be again separated electrolytically by 
thermo-electric currents, due to the heat generated by their 
combination, and thus the chemical action and its heat continued 
in an endless cycle, violates the principles of natural philosophy 
in exactly the same manner, and to the same degree, as to believe 
that a clock constructed with a self-winding movement may fulfil 
the expectations of its ingenious inventor by going for ever. 

8. It must indeed be admitted that many geological writers 
of the Uniformitarian school, who in other respects have taken 
a profoundly philosophical view of their subject, have argued in 
a most fallacious manner against hypotheses of violent action in 
past ages. If they had contented themselves with showing that 
many existing appearances, although suggestive of extreme violence 
and sudden change, may have been brought about by long- 
continued action, or by paroxysms not more intense than some of 
which we have experience within the periods of human history, 
their position might have been unassailable ; and certainly could 
not have been assailed except by a detailed discussion of their 
facts. It would be a very wonderful, but not an absolutely in- 
credible result, that volcanic action has never been more violent 
on the whole than during the last two or three centuries ; but it 
is as certain that there is now less volcanic energy in the whole 
earth than there was a thousand years ago, as it is that there is 
less gunpowder in a Monitor” after she has been seen to dis- 
charge shot and shell, whether at a nearly equable rate or not, 
for five hours without receiving fresh supplies, than there was at 
the beginning of the action. Yet this truth has been ignored or 


* Another kind of dynamical action, capable of generating heat in the interior 
of the earth, is the friction which would impede tidal oscillations if the earth were 
partially or wholly constituted of viscous matter. See a paper by Prof. G. H. 
Darwin, “ On problems connected with the tides of a viscous spheroid,” Phil. 
Proc. Boy. 1879, Part ii. W. T. July, 1883. 
t Principles of Geology, chap. xxxi. ed. 1853. 
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denied by many of the leading geologists of the present day^, 
because they believe that the facts within their province do not 
demonstrate greater violence in ancient changes of the earth’s 
surface, or do demonstrate a nearly equable action in all periods. 

9. The chemical hypothesis to account for underground heat 
might be regarded as not improbable, if it was only in isolated 
localities that the temperature was found to increase with the 
depth; and, indeed, it can scarcely be doubted that chemical 
action exercises an appreciable influence (possibly negative, how- 
ever) on the action of volcanoes ; but that there is slow uniform 
'' combustion,” eremacausis, or chemical combination of any kind 
going on, at some great unknown depth under the surface 
everywhere, and creeping inwards gradually as the chemical 
affinities in layer after layer are successively saturated, seems 
extremely improbable, although it cannot be pronounced to be 
absolutely impossible, or contrary to all analogies in nature. The 
less hypothetical view, however, that the earth is merely a warm 
chemically inert body cooling, is clearly to be preferred in the 
present state of science. 

10. Poisson’s celebrated hypothesis, that the present under- 
ground heat is due to a passage, at some former period, of the 
solar system through hotter stellar regions, cannot provide the 
circumstances required for a paleontology continuous through 
that epoch of external heat. For from a mean of values of the 
conductivity, in terms of the thermal capacity of unit volume, 
of the earth’s crust, in three different localities near Edinburgh, 
which I have deduced from the observations on underground 
temperature instituted by Principal Forbes there, I find that 
if the supposed transit through a hotter region of space took 
place between 1250 and 5000 years ago, the temperature of that 
supposed region must have been from 25° to 50° Fahr. above the 
present mean temperature of the earth’s surface, to account for 
the present general rate of underground increase of temperature, 
taken as 1° Fahr. in 50 feet downwards. Human history negatives 
this supposition. Again, geologists and astronomers will, I pre- 
sume, admit that the earth cannot, 20,000 years ago, have been 

* It must be borne in mind that this was written in 1862. The opposite state- 
ment concerning the beliefs of geologists would probably be now [1889] nearer the 
truth. W. T. 
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in a region of space 10O°Fahr. warmer than its present surface. 
But if the transition from a hot region to a cool region supposed 
by Poisson took place more than 20,000 years ago, the excess oi 
temperature must have been more than 100° Fahr., and must 
therefore have destroyed animal and vegetable life. Hence, the 
farther back and the hotter we can suppose Poisson’s hot region, 
the better for the geologists who require the longest periods; 
but the best for their view is Leibnitz’s theory, which simply 
supposes the earth to have been at one time an incan- 
descent liquid, without explaining how it got into that state. 
If we suppose the temperature of melting rock to be about 
10,000° Fahr. (an extremely high estimate), the consolidation may 
have taken place 200,000,000 years ago. Or, if we suppose the 
temperature of melting rock to be 7000° Fahr. (which is more 
nearly what it is generally assumed to be), we may suppose the 
consolidation to haye taken place 98,000,000 years ago. 

11. These estimates are founded on the Fourier solution 
demonstrated below. The greatest variation we have to make on 
them, to take into account the differences in the ratios of con- 
ductivities to specific heats of the three Edinburgh rocks, is to 
reduce them to nearly half, or to increase them by rather more 
than half. A reduction of the Greenwich underground observations 
recently communicated to me by Professor Everett of Windsor, 
Nova Scotia [now, 1889, of Queen’s College, Belfast], gives for the 
Greenwich rocks a quality intermediate between those of the 
Edinburgh rocks. But we are very ignorant as to the effects 
of high temperatures in altering the conductivities and specific 
heats of rocks, and as to their latent heat of fusion. We must, 
therefore, allow very wide limits in such an estimate as I have 
attempted to make ; but I think we may with much probability 
say that the consolidation cannot have taken place less than 
20,000,000 years ago, or we should have more underground 
heat than we actually have, nor more than 400,000,000 years 
ago, or we should not have so much as the least observed un- 
derground increment of temperature. That is to say, I conclude 
that Leibnitz’s epoch of emergence of the consistentior status 
was probably between those dates. 

12. The mathematical theory on which these estimates are 
founded is very simple, being in fact merely an application of 
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one of Fourier’s elementary solutions to the problem of finding 
at any time the rate of variation of temperature from point to 
point, and the actual temperature at any point, in a solid extending 
to infinity in all directions, on the supposition that at an initial 
epoch the temperature has had two different constant values on 
the two sides of a certain infinite plane. The solution for the 
two required elements is as follows : — 

d'o V _~ 

— = 

X 

s/'TtJo 

where k denotes the conductivity of the solid, measured in terms 
of the thermal capacity of the unit of bulk ; 

V, half the difference of the two initial temperatures ; 

Vq, their arithmetical mean ; 
tj the time ; 

Xj the distance of any point from the middle plane ; 

Vj the temperature of the point x at time t ; 
and, consequently (according to the notation of the differential 
calculus), dvjdx the rate of variation of the temperature per unit 
of length perpendicular to the isothermal planes. 

13. To demonstrate this solution, it is sufficient to verify — 

(1) That the expression for v satisfies Fourier’s equation for 

the linear conduction of heat, viz. ; 

dv _ d^v 
di~'"dx^’ 

(2) That when t = 0, the expression for v becomes v^+V for 

all positive, and for all negative, values of x; 

and (3), That the expression for dv/dx is the differential coeffi- 
cient of the expression for v with reference to x. 

The propositions (1) and (3) are proved directly by differentia- 
tion. To prove (2), we have, when ^ = 0, and x positive, 

2F 

v = I dze'^f 

TT Jo 

or according to the known value, of the definite integral 

I dze-’^^ v = v^ + V-, 

Jo 
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and for all values of ty the second term Las equal positive and 
negative values for equal positive and negative values of x, so that 
when ^ = 0 and x negative, 

v = — 

The admirable analysis by which Fourier arrived at solutions 
including this, forms a most interesting and important mathe- 
matical study. It is to be found in his Theorie Analytique de la 
Ghaleur. Paris, 1822. 

14. The accompanying diagram (page 303) represents, by two 
curves, the preceding expressions for dvjdx, and v respectively. 

15. The solution thus expressed and illustrated applies, for a 
certain time, without sensible error, to the case of a solid sphere, 
primitively heated to a uniform temperature, and suddenly ex- 
posed to any superficial action, which for ever after keeps the 
surface at some other constant temperature. If, for instance, the 
case considered is that of a globe, 8000 miles in diameter, of solid 
rock, the solution will apply with scarcely sensible error for more 
than 1000 millions of years. For, if the rock be of a certain 
average quality as to conductivity and specific heat, the value of 
Ky as I have shown in a previous communication to the Royal 
Society^, will be 400, to unit of length a British foot and unit 
of time a year ; and the equation expressing the solution becomes 

== ^ . Jl . . 

dx 35-4 ^|t 


and if we give t the value 1,000,000,000, or anything less, the ex- 
ponential factor becomes less than e"®’® (which being equal to about 
1/270, may be regarded as insensible), when x exceeds 3,000,000 
feet, or 568 miles. That is to say, during the first 1000 million 
years the variation of temperature does not become sensible at 
depths exceeding 568 miles, and is therefore confined to so thin 
a crust, that the influence of curvature may be neglected. 

16. If, now, we suppose the time to be 100 million years 
from the commencement of the variation, the equation becomes 


dv ^ 1 

dx ~~ 3*54 X 10® 


7 ’g-t» 2 /l 600 xl 0 «^ 


* “ On the Reduction of Observations of Underground Temperature.” Trans, 
''loy. Soc. Edin.y March, 1860 [Art. xcni. above]. 
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The diagram, therefore, shows the variation of temperature which 
would now exist in the earth, if its whole mass being first solid 
and at one temperature 100 million years ago, the temperature 
of its surface had been everywhere suddenly lowered by V degrees, 
and kept permanently at this lower temperature : the scales used 
being as follows : — 

(1) For depth below the surface, — scale along OX, length a, 
represents 400,000 feet. 

(2) For rate of increase of temperature per foot of depth, — 

scale of ordinates parallel to OF, length h, represents of 

V per foot. If, for example, V = 7000° Fahr., this scale will be 
such that b represents of a degree per foot. 

(3) For excess of temperature, — scale of ordinates parallel to 
OF, length Z>, represents F/JVtt, or 7900°, if F= 7000° Fahr. 

Thus the rate of increase of temperature from the surface 
downwards would be sensibly of a degree per foot for the first 
100,000 feet or so. Below that depth the rate of increase per 
foot would begin to diminish sensibly. At 400,000 feet it would 
have diminished to about jIj of a degree per foot. At 800,000 
feet it would have diminished to less than ^ of its initial value, 
— that is to say, to less than of a degree per foot ; and so on, 
rapidly diminishing, as shown in the curve. Such is, on the 
whole, the most probable representation of the earth's present 
temperature, at depths of from 100 feet, where the annual 
variations cease to be sensible, to 100 miles ; below which the 
whole mass, or all, except a nucleus cool from the beginning, is 
(whether liquid or solid) probably at, or very nearly at, the 
proper melting temperature for the pressure at each depth. 

17. The theory indicated above throws light on the question 
so often discussed as to whether terrestrial heat can have influenced 
climate through long geological periods, and allows us to answer 
it very decidedly in the negative. There would be an increment of 
temperature at the rate of 2° Fahr. per foot downwards near the 
surface, 10,000 years after the beginning of the cooling, in the 
case we have supposed. The radiation from earth and atmosphere 
into space (of which we have yet no satisfactory absolute measure- 
ment) would almost certainly be so rapid in the earth's actual 
circumstances, as not to allow a rate of increase of 2° Fahr. per 
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foot underground to augment the temperature of the surface by 
much more than about ; and hence I infer that the general 
climate cannot be sensibly affected by conducted heat, at any time 
more than 10,000 years after the commencement of superficial 
solidification. No doubt, however, in particular places there might 
be an elevation of temperature by thermal springs, or by eruptions 
of melted lava, and everywhere vegetation would, for the first 
three or four million years, if it existed so soon after the epoch of 
consolidation, be influenced by the sensibly higher temperature 
met with by roots extending a foot or more below the surface. 

18. Whatever the amount of such effects is at any one time, 
it would go on diminishing according to the inverse proportion of 
the square roots of the times from the initial epoch. Thus, if at 
10,000 years we have 2° per foot of increment below ground, 

At 40,000 years we should have 1° per foot. 

„ 160,000 „ „ „ r 

„ 4,000,000 „ „ „ *5^° „ 

„ 100 , 000,000 „ „ „ „ 

It is, therefore, probable that for the last 96,000,000 years the rate 
of increase of temperature underground has gradually diminished 
from about ^th to about -^th of a degree Fahrenheit per foot, 
and that the thickness of the crust through which any stated de- 
gree of cooling has been experienced has in that period gradually 
increased up to its present thickness from -^th of that thickness. 
Is not this, on the whole, in harmony with geological evidence, 
rightly interpreted ? Do not the vast masses of basalt, the general 
appearances of njountain ranges, the violent distortions and frac- 
tures of strata, the great prevalence of metamorphic action (which 
must have taken place at depths of not many miles if so much), 
all agree in demonstrating that the rate of increase of temperature 
downwards must have been much more rapid, and in rendering it 
probable that volcanic energy, earthquake shocks, and every kind 
of so-called Plutonic action, have been, on the whole, more abun- 
dantly and violently operative in geological antiquity than in the 
present age ? 

19. But it may be objected to this application of mathe- 
matical theory — (1), That the earth was once all melted, or at 
least melted all round its surface, and cannot possibly, or rather 
cannot with any probability, be supposed to have been ever a uni- 
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deep ocean of melted rocks, and left to cool by radiation into 
space. This is the condition that would supervene, on a cold body 
much smaller than the present earth meeting a great number 
of cool bodies still smaller than itself, and is therefore in ac- 
cordance with what we may regard as a probable hypothesis re- 
garding the earth’s antecedents. It includes, as a particular case, 
the commoner supposition, that the earth was once melted 
throughout, a condition which might result from the collision of 
two nearly equal masses. But the evidence which has convinced 
most geologists that the earth had a fiery beginning, goes but a 
very small depth below the surface, and affords us absolutely no 
means of distinguishing between the actual phenomena, and those 
which would have resulted from either an entire globe of liquid 
rock, or a cool solid nucleus covered with liquid to any depth 
exceeding 50 or 100 miles. Hence, irrespectively of any hypo- 
thesis as to antecedents from which the earth’s initial fiery con- 
dition may have followed by natural causes, and simply assuming, 
as rendered probable by geological evidence, that there was at one 
time melted rock all over the surface, we need not assume the 
depth of this lava ocean to have been more than 50 or 100 miles ; 
although we need not exclude the supposition of any greater 
depth, or of an entire globe of liquid. 

21. In the process of refrigeration, the fluid must (as I have 
remarked regarding the sun, in the recent article in Macmillan's 
Magazine^ already referred to, and regarding the earth’s atmo- 
sphere, in a communication to the Literary and Philosophical 
Society of Manchester -f) be brought by convection, to fulfil a 
definite law of distribution of temperature which I have called 
convective equilibrium of temperature.” That is to say, the 
temperatures at different parts in the interior must, in any great 
fluid mass which is kept well stirred, differ according to the 
different pressures by the difference of temperatures which any 
one portion of the liquid would present, if given at the tempera- 
ture and pressure of any one part, and then subjected to variation 
of pressure, while prevented from losing or gaining heat. The 

* ‘‘On the Age of the Sun’s Heat,” March, 1862: also Popular Lectures and 
Addressest Vol. i. MaomiUan, 1889. 

t “On the Convective Equilibrium of Temperature in the Atmosphere,” read 
Jan. 21, 1862 : published in the Memoirs, Vol. ii. of 3rd Series ; [Art. xoii. above. 
Appendix E.] 
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reason for this is the extreme slowness of true thermal conduc- 
tion; and the consequently preponderating influence of great 
currents throughout a continuous fluid mass, in determining the 
distribution of temperature through the whole. 

22. The thermo-dynamic law connecting temperature and 
pressure in a fluid mass, not allowed to lose or gain heat, investi- 
gated theoretically, and experimentally verified in the cases of air 
and water, by Dr Joule and myself*, shows, therefore, that the 
temperature in the liquid will increase from the surface down- 
wards, if, as is most probably the case, the liquid contracts in 
cooling. On the other hand, if the liquid, like water near its 
freezing point, expanded in cooling, the temperature, accord- 
ing to the convective and thermo-dynamic laws just stated 
(§§ 21, 22), would actually be lower at great depths than near 
the surface, even although the liquid is cooling from the surface ; 
but there would be a very thin superficial layer of lighter and 
cooler liquid, losing heat by true conduction, until solidification at 
the surface would commence. 

23. Again, according to the thermo-dynamic law of freezing, 
investigated by my brother, Professor James Thomson f, and 
verified by myself experimentally for waterj, the temperature 
of solidification will, at great depths, because of the great pressure 
there, be higher there than at the surface if the fluid contracts, or 
lower than at the surface if it expands, in becoming solid. 

24. How the temperature of solidification, for any pressure, 
may be related to the corresponding temperature of fluid con- 

* Joule, “On the Changes of Temperature produced by the Rarefaction and 
Condensation of Air,” Philosophical Magazine, May, 1845; or Joule’s Scientific 
Papers, Yol. i. London, 1884. Thomson, “ On a Method for Discovering Experi- 
mentally the Mechanical Work spent, and the Heat produced by the Compression 
of a Gaseous Fluid,” Trans. Roy. Soc. Edin., Yol. xx. Part n., read April 21, 1851 ; 
Philosophical Magazine, December, 1852 [Art. xLvni. Part iv. §§ 61-80, Yol. i. 
above]. Joule and Thomson, “On the Thermal Effects of Fluids in Motion,” 
Trans. Roy. Soc., read June 16, 1863, and June 15, 1864 [Art. xlix. Yol. i. 
above]. Thomson, “On the Alterations of Temperature accompanying Changes 
of Pressure in Fluids,” Proc. Roy. Soc., VoLviii., read June 15, 1857 [Art. xoii. 
App. A., above]. 

t “ Theoretical Considerations Regarding the Effect of Pressure on the Free 2 ing 
Point of Water,” Tram. R. 8. E., Jan. 1849. [Appendix to Art. xli. Yol. i. above.] 

X Proceedings R. 8. E., Jan. 1850; Philosophical Magazine, 1850, Yol. xxxvn. 
&c. [Art. XLii. Yol. I. above]. 
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vective equilibrium, it is impossible to say, without knowledge 
which we do not yet possess, regarding the expansion with heat, 
and the specific heat of the fluid, and the change of volume and 
the latent heat developed in the transition from fluid to solid. 

25. For instance, supposing, as is most probably true, botli 
that the liquid contracts in cooling towards its freezing-point, and 
that it contracts in freezing; we cannot tell, without definite 
numerical data regarding those elements, whether the elevation 
of the temperature of solidification, or of the actual temperature 
of a portion of the fluid given just above its freezing point, pro- 
duced by a given application of pressure, is the greater. If the 
former is greater than the latter, solidification would commence 
at the bottom, or at the centre if there is no solid nucleus to begin 
with, and would proceed outwards ; and there could be no com- 
plete permanent incrustation all round the surface till the whole 
globe is solid, with, possibly, the exception of irregular, com- 
paratively small spaces of liquid. 

26- If, on the contrary, the elevation of temperature, produced 
by an application of pressure to a given portion of the fluid, is 
greater than the elevation of the freezing temperature produced 
by the same amount of pressure, the superficial layer of the fluid 
would be the first to reach its freezing point, and the first actually 
to freeze. 

27. But if, according to the second supposition of § 22 above, 
the liquid expanded in cooling near its freezing-point, the solid 
would probably likewise be of less specific gravity than the liquid at 
its freezing-point. Hence the surface would crust over permanently 
with a crust of solid, constantly increasing inwards by the freezing 
of the interior fluid in consequence of heat conducted out through 
the crust. The condition most commonly assumed by geologists 
would thus be produced. 

28. But BischoFs experiments, upon the validity of which, so 
far as I am aware, no doubt has ever been thrown, show that 
melted granite, slate, and trachyte, all contract by something about 
20 per cent, in freezing. We ought, indeed, to have more experi- 
ments on this most important point, both to verify Bischofs results 
on rocks, and to learn how the case is with iron and other un- 
oxydised metals. In the meantime we must assume it as probable 
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that the melted substance of the earth did really contract by a 
very considerable amount in becoming solid. 

29. Hence, if according to any relations whatever among the 
complicated physical circumstances concerned, freezing did really 
commence at the surface, either all round or in any part, before 
the whole globe had become solid, the solidified superficial layer 
must have broken up and sunk to the bottom, or to the centre, 
before it could have attained a sufiicient thickness to rest stably 
on the lighter liquid below. It is quite clear, indeed, that if at 
any time the earth were in the condition of a thin solid shell of, 
let us suppose 50 feet or 100 feet thick of granite, enclosing a 
continuous melted mass of 20 per cent, less specific gravity in its 
upper parts, where the pressure is small, this condition cannot 
have lasted many minutes. The rigidity of a solid shell of super- 
ficial extent, so vast in conoparison with its thickness, must be as 
nothing, and the slightest disturbance must cause some part to 
bend down, crack, and allow the liquid to run out over the whole 
solid. The crust itself must in consequence become shattered into 
fragments, which must all sink to the bottom, or to meet in the 
centre and form a nucleus there if there is none to begin with. 

80. It is, however, scarcely possible, that any such continuous 
crust can ever have formed all over the melted surface at one time, 
and afterwards have fallen in. The mode of solidification conjec- 
tured in § 25 above, seems on the whole the most consistent with 
what we know of the physical properties of the matter concerned. 
So far as regards the result, it agrees, I believe, with the view 
adopted as the most probable by Mr Hopkins*. But whether from 
the condition being rather that described in § 26 above, which 
seems also possible, for the whole or for some parts of the hetero- 
geneous substance of the earth, or from the viscidity as of mortar, 
which necessarily supervenes in a melted fluid, composed of in- 
gredients becoming, as the whole cools, separated by crystallising 
at different temperatures, before the solidification is perfect, and 
which we actually see in lava from modem volcanoes; it is 
probable that when the whole globe, or some very thick superficial 
layer of it, still liquid or viscid, has cooled down to near its tempe- 
rature of perfect solidification, incrustation at the surface must 
commence. 

* See his Report on “ Earthq^uakes and Volcanic Action,” BHVmh AssodaUon 
Bejportfor 1847. 
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2 ^ 31. It is probable that crust may thus form over wide extents 

of surface, and may be temporarily buoyed up by the vesicular 
character it may have retained from the ebullition of the liquid 
! in some places; or, at all events, it may be held up by the viscidity 

of the liquid, until it has acquired some considerable thickness 
sufficient to allow gravity to manifest its claim, and sink the 
heavier solid below the lighter liquid. This process must go on 
until the sunk portions of crust build up from the bottom a 
sufficiently close ribbed solid skeleton or frame, to allow fresh 
incrustations to remain bridging across the now small areas of 
lava pools or lakes. 

32. In the honey-combed solid and liquid mass thus formed, 
there must be a continual tendency for the liquid, in consequence 
of its less specific gravity, to work its way up ; whether by masses 
of solid falling from the roofs of vesicles or tunnels, and causing 
earthquake shocks, or by the roof breaking quite through when 
very thin, so as to cause two such hollows to unite, or the liquid 
of any of them to flow out freely over the outer surface of the 
earth; or by gradual subsidence of the solid, owing to the thermo- 
dynamic melting, which portions of it, under intense stress, must 
experience, according to views recently published by my brother. 
Professor James Thomson*. The results which must follow from 
this tendency seem sufficiently great and various to acount for all 
that we see at present, and all that we learn from geological in- 
vestigation, of earthquakes, of upheavals and subsidences of solid, 
and of eruptions of melted rock. 

33. These conclusions, drawn solely from a consideration of 
the necessary order of cooling and consolidation, according to 
Bischof's result as to the relative specific gravities of solid and of 
melted rock, are in perfect accordance with what I have recently 
demonstrated -f- regarding the present condition of the earth's in- 
terior, — that it is not, as commonly supposed, all liquid within a 
thin solid crust of from 30 to 100 miles thick, but that it is on the 
whole more rigid certainly than a continuous solid globe of glass 
of the same diameter, and probably than one of steel. 

* “On Crystallization and Iji<iuefaotion as infinenced ty Stresses tending to 
Ctouge of Form in Crystals,” Proceedings of the Boyal Society ^ Yol. xi., read 
Dec. 5, 1861. 

+ In a paper “On the Rigidity of the Earth,” communicated to the Royal 
Society a few days ago ; April, 1862 [Art. xov. below]. 
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Aet. XOV. On the Kigidity of the Earth; Shiftings of 
THE Earth’s Instantaneous Axis of Rotation; and Ir- 
regularities OF THE Earth as a Timekeeper. 

[Transactions Roy. Soe. 1863; read May 15, 1862; and incorporating, instead 
of §§ 21-32 of the original paper, the Opening Address to Sec. A. of the British 
Association, Glasgow meeting, 1876 ; Brit. Association Beport, 1876.] 

1. That the earth cannot, as many geologists suppose, be a 
liquid mass enclosed in only a thin shell of solidified matter, is 
demonstrated by the phenomena of precession and nutation. Mr 
Hopkins*, to whom is due the grand idea of thus learning the 
physical condition of the interior from phenomena of rotatory 
motion presented by the surface, applied mathematical analysis to 
investigate the rotation of rigid ellipsoidal shells enclosing liquids, 
and arrived at the conclusion that the solid crust of the earth must 
be not less than 800 or 1000 miles thick. Although the mathe- 
matical part of the investigation might be objected to, I have not 
been able to perceive any force in the arguments by which this 
conclusion has been controverted, and I am happy to find my 
opinion in this respect confirmed by so eminent an authority as 
Archdeacon Pratt f. 

2. It has always appeared to me, indeed, that Mr Hopkins 
might have pressed his argument further, and have concluded that 
no continuous liquid vesicle at all approaching to the dimensions 
of a spheroid 6000 miles in diameter can possibly exist in the 
earth’s interior without rendering the phenomena of precession 
and nutation very sensibly different from what they are. 

3. Considerations regarding the velocities of long waves in 
deep sea, of tidal waves and of earthquake waves, and the har- 
monic vibrations of a liquid globe, having recently led me to think 

* Transactions Roy. Soc., yeaars 1839, 1840, 1842. 
t Figure of the Earthy edit. 1860, § 85. 
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of the relative values of gravitation and elasticity in giving rigidity 
to the earth’s figure, I was surprised to find that the former would 
have a larger share in this effect than the latter, unless the average 
substance of the earth had a very high degree of rigidity. For 
instance, I found that a homogeneous incompressible liquid globe 
of the same density as the mean density of the earth, if changed 
to a spheroidal form and then left free, influenced only by mutual 
gravitation of its parts, would perform simple harmonic vibrations 
in 47"" 12® half-period^. A steel globe of the same dimensions, 
without mutual gravitation of its parts, could scarcely oscillate so 
rapidly, since the velocity of plane waves of distortion in steel is 
only about 10,140 feet per second, at which rate a space equal to 
the earth’s diameter would not be travelled in less than 1^ 8"^ 40®. 


4. Hence it is obvious that, unless the average substance of 
the earth is more rigid than steel, its figure must yield to the dis- 
torting forces of the moon and sun, not incomparably less than it 
would if it were fluid. To illustrate this conclusion, I have in- 
vestigated the deformation experienced by a homogeneous elastic 
spheroid under the influence of any arbitrarily given disturbing 
forces*}*. I thus find that if 2}h denote the diiBference between the 
longest and shortest diameters of the tidal spheroid, calculated on 
the supposition that the substance is of homogeneous (and there- 
fore incompressible) fluid, and 2h the difference between the longest 
and shortest diameters of the spheroid into which the same mass, 
if of homogeneous incompressible solid matter, would be deformed 
from a naturally spherical figure when exposed to the same lunar 
or solid disturbing influence, we have (see § 40, Appendix to this 
paper) 

h! 




1 + 


19 n 


2 gwr 

where w denotes the mass of unit volume, 

Uy the rigidity” of the substance (see § 71 of Art. XCVI. 
below); 

Qy the force of gravity on a unit of mass at the surface ; 
and r, the radius of the globe. 


* This is demonstrated in §§ 55 — 58 of “Dynamical Problems regarding Elastic 
Spheroidal Shells, &c.” Transactions Hoy. Soc. 1863, read Nov. 27, 1862 [Art. xcvi. 
below]. 

t The solution of this problem will be found in §§ 47, 48 of the paper referred 
to above. 
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tidoi and of preetnirm and initiilioiL 
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§§ 8 — 20. Effect of the Earth's Elastic Yielding on the Tides. 

8. To find the effect of the earth's elastic yielding on the 
tides, let 2 H denote the difference between the greatest and least 
diameters of the spheroidal surface perpendicular to the resultant 
of the lunar or solar disturbing force*, and let terrestrial gravita- 
tion be supposed perfectly symmetrical about the centre, then 
Hjr will be the ellipticity of that spheroid ; and we shall call it 
the ellipticity of level produced hy the lunar or solar influence on 
a rigid earth. It may be remarked that H is the height of high 
water above low water in the "'equilibrium tide" of an ocean of 
infinitely small density covering a rigid earth. 


9 . Let H' denote the height of the equilibrium tide for an 
ocean of density IjlY of the earth's mean density, the earth being 
still supposed perfectly rigid and covered by the ocean. Then the 
terrestrial gravitation level will be disturbed (as is proved in the 
theory of the attraction of ellipsoids) from the spherical surface to 

3 1 H' 

the spheroidal surface of ellipticity 5 * ^ ~ attraction 

of the ocean in its altered figure. The ellipticity of level induced 
by lunar or solar influence must be added to this to give the 
ellipticity of actual level, which is of course the ellipticity of the 
free equilibrium surface of the ocean, or according to our nota- 
tion H'jr. Hence 

r r 5 * -ST* r ' 


by which we find 



£ 

3 3 ^' 
5'N 


For sea-water the value of JY is about 5*6 ; and therefore 


gif =1-12^, 


or only 12 per cent, more than for an ocean of infinitely small 
density. 


* TMs “disturbing force” is of course the resultant of the actual attraction of 
either body on a unit of mass in any position, and a force equal and opposite to its 
attraction on a unit of mass at the earth’s centre. 
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12. Tlji« rmilt t-spriniM’w Htrictly U}«> hinght «.f »l»r • ijuthhtiiifu 
tide of 11 lif|uii! of infiititely wnnli deiiwly mvcriiig «« i lndfir H.did 
globi*. ft m.iy Ih! regimicd nn n btstter esproHnioii of fl<« trio- f idul 
kttidi'ncy on the acttml wumti, tliati the ulighfly dilfoo nt r< ‘•oft 
csBlenlated with nllowattee for the otfeet of Un- attrw tioo **! ifo- 
ttltermd watery figure eotiatitiuiiig the eijuilihritiin H|ihf ro)d, and jit 
iiiHtience on the figure of the eiaatie tadifl; wui'e the 
of land and the influence of the wia-hottom, rmder »{»«• fiifoid 
ocean surface alkigether different from that of the e.|iitlihrii»M 
spheroid. 
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13. Hence the actual tidal tendency, which would he H if 
the earth were perfectly rigid, is in reality 


19 n ^ 

— . . jfi 

2 qwr 

2 gwr 


where n denotes what we may call the earth's tidal effective 
rigidity y being the “rigidity” of a homogeneous incompressible 
solid globe of equal mass which, with an ocean equal and similar 
to the earth’s, would exhibit the same tides. 


14. If, for example, we give n the value for iron or steel above 
indicated, the formula becomes *59 x H. The comparison between 
theory and observation, owing to the extreme complexity of the 
circumstances, has been hitherto so imperfect that we cannot say 
it disproves this result; and therefore, from tidal phenomena 
hitherto observed, we cannot infer that the earth is more effectively 
rigid than steel. 

15. The value of n for glas.s, according to Wertheim, is 
2160000 X 144 X 32*2, in British absolute units; and it reduces 
the formula to '22 H. Now, imperfect as the comparison between 
theory and observation as to the absolute height of the tides has 
been hitherto, it is scarcely possible to believe that the height is 
in reality only two-ninths of what it would be if, as has hitherto 
been universally assumed in tidal investigations, the earth were 
perfectly rigid. It seems therefore nearly certain, with no other 
evidence than is afforded by the tides, that the tidal effective 
rigidity of the earth must be greater than that of glass. 

16. Any approach to a close testing of the absolute amount 
of the tidal influence can scarcely be expected of either of the two 
great Kinetic* theories — the Oceanic theory of Laplace, or the 


* Dynamics meaning properly the science of force, and there being precedents 
of the very highest kind, for instance, in Delaunay’s MScanique Eationelle, of 1861, 
and Robison’s Mechanical Philosophy of 1804, in favour of using the term according 
to its proper meaning — and the modem corrupt usage, which has confined it to the 
branch of dynamical science in which relative motion is considered, being ex- 
cessively inconvenient and vexatious, — ^it has been proposed to introduce the term 
“kinetics” to express this branch; so that dynamics may be defined simply as the 
“science of force,” and divided into the two branches, Statics and Kinetics. The 
introduction of this new term, derived from Klvya-is, motion, or act of moving, does 
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Channel theory of Airy, — as applied to diurnal or semidiurnal 
tides ; but notwithstanding the strong contempt which has been 
expressed by the last-mentioned naturalist^ (no doubt justly as 
regards false applications of it) for the equilibrium theory*}-, we 
may look to it confidently for good information when it is applied 
to test the difference between mean fortnightly variations of sea- 
level at two well-chosen stations, one in a low latitude and the 
other in a high latitude. (See Note (§ 39) at the end of this 
paper.) 

17. The fortnightly tide J at each pole gives high water 
when the moon’s declination (A), whether north or south, is 
greatest, and low water when she crosses the equator; and the 
whole difference in level produced by it would be 

JT' sin^A 

if the earth were all covered with water. The mean daily level at 
the equator, on the same supposition, would vaiy by half that 
amount, being low water when the moon is furthest from the 
equator, and high water when she crosses the equator. But 
owing to the actual distribution of land and water, either of those 
variations may be diminished by an amount which it is impossible 
to estimate theoretically; but then the other must be increased 
by nearly the same amount. And if a denote the mean height of 
the sea-level above a fixed mark at the earth’s north pole, about 
the times when the moon’s declination is greatest, h the cor- 
responding mean of observations about times when she is crossing 
the equator, a and h' corresponding means derived from observa- 
tion at an equatorial station, and JS something intermediate 
between H and E\ we must have 

a — 6 + 6' — a' = I sin® A, 

whatever be the distribution of land and water over the earth, 

not interfere with Ampere’s term, now universaUy accepted, “kinematics” (from 
KlpTjfia), the science of movements. 

* “Naturalist. A person well versed in Natural Philosophy.” — Johnson’s 
Dictionary. Armed with this authority, chemists, electricians, astronomers, and 
mathematicians may surely claim to he admitted along with merely descriptive 
investigators of nature to the honourable and convenient title of Naturalist, and 
refuse to accept so un-English, unpleasing, and meaningless a variation from old 
usage as “physicist.” 

t Encyclopaedia Metropolitana^ Airy’s “Tides and Waves,” §§ 64, 5S9, 

X. Airy’s Tides and Waves, § 45. 
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only provirieil thf* forfni^4jtly tide* fcdlown K<*nHihly the* (‘(|uilibntuo 
law, whirh, for i»i»ef*nttf‘ly wrll-c’h(jHc*n HtaiieniH, w<* ma.y Huppeme; it 

Illil.Hi do, 

IH. If, iiiHtmd of at a pole an<l at the? (jefuator, tlu? 

MtatiraiH an* in lafifiiiloj* roH|>eotivf»Iy I an<l T, we* nhould have 

if ^ if .p 1^’ fi' n ^//ain^ A (niu® I — mn^V), 

Now if wf* KiippoHi* llio riioori'H rna.HH to Ik*? of tlni oarthX wo 
Iiiivi* li I‘!f2 Ah //' - 1*12 //, lunl an tiione in mores area of 

%valor lliaii of lata! eivor tin* oart-h, we* oaniiot bts far wrong in 
taking Jl - I'OrS // ;^2’04 foot. 

Tlio groafe»Ht valno of A in 2H 27’ ; ami honeo, in tho nnmt 
liivtinraiilo luiiatioiiH, 

a -- h T // ““ ti ris '712 fo</t K (Htn^ I — nin''^ H). 

HI. I«*#daiid ami Ti^nerifFo, in nearly tho Hmm* longitude.*, and 
ill latilmioH fob 20* ami tH^ tU>\ would probably bo very favotirablo 
For tlioin fiin® / — niti* T 'f^TI ; nml thiTidon* 

a — i 4 ^ 0'407 foot> 

or iilwiiit 411 iiictioii. 

It ii jirobiiliio that eiirofully minlci and rtalucaal obHcsrvationn, 
with prupor iillcnviinoii feu’ baromotrio diHtnrbaneoH, at two giieh 
HliitioriH, would not only doteal. tluH ticles, but w<ad,d give a tolerably 
iiecntriik* difloriiiination of it« amount. 


20. It would bci, f<T Iceland and Tomsriffn, m found abovo, 
411 iiic4io.H if the* <.*artfi Wf*rc* fwirfoetly rigiel ; or 3 irndion if tho 
tidal ceffootivis rigiriity in only that of f4t<*ol ; or about an inoh if tlice 
tiflii! rigieiiiy in only tliat of glanH. 

Tliori* Hfjoimi no imsre hopcdiil way to aacortain bow rigid the* 
t5iirtli riiiilly In, tbiin to- make* oare*ful cibHorvationa with ii view to 
d*?t4?riniiiing tlio fortnightly titto witli all jioHHibki aocuriM-y, ft k 
|aii«ililef itko that very mmunitM olmorvatitane on this m-mii-cliurnal 
tidi*s in II iiiliiiirl Inko of groat cixt«5nfc, or at clistant |K.iin.te eif 
tho Moilit4jrri.iiionii iioa«lKiarel with only eletop w.at€*r tntoryo.ning» 
ii'iigtil litflp to wilve Itik cjiioitioii. 
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21 — 38. Effects of Elastic Yielding on Precession and 
Nutation, 

[Of date September, 1876: replacing §§ 21—32 of the original paper.] 

21. Whatever may be its age, we may be quite sure the earth 
is solid in its interior ; not, I admit, throughout its whole volume, 
for there certainly are spaces in volcanic regions occupied by liquid 
lava ; but whatever portion of the whole mass is liquid, whether 
the w'aters of the ocean or melted matter in the interior, these 
portions are small in comparison with the whole; and we must 
utterly reject any geological hypothesis which, whether for explain- 
ing underground heat or ancient upheavals and subsidences of the 
solid crust, or earthquakes, or existing volcanoes, assumes the solid 
earth to be a shell of 30, or 100, or 500, or 1000 kilometres thick- 
ness, resting on an interior liquid mass. 

22. This conclusion was first arrived at by Hopkins, who may 
therefore properly he called the discoverer of the earth's solidity. 
He was led to it by a consideration of the phenomena of precession 
and nutation, and gave it as shown to be highly probable, if not 
absolutely demonstrated, by bis confessedly imperfect and tenta- 
tive investigation. But a rigorous application of the perfect 
bydrodynamical equations leads still more decidedly to the same 
conclusion. 

23. I am able to say this now in consequence of a conversation 
which I had with Professor Newcomb, one evening (June 1876) in 
Prof. Henry’s drawing-room in the Smithsonian Institution, Wash- 
ington. Admitting fully my evidence for the rigidity of the earth 
from the tides, he doubted the argument from precession and 
nutation. Trying to recollect what I had written on it fourteen 
years ago in a paper on the “ Rigidity of the Earth,” published in 
the Transactions of the Royal Society, my conscience smote me, 
and I could only stammer out that I had convinced myself that 
so-and-so and so-and-so, at which I had arrived by a non-mathe- 
matical short cut. were true. He hinted that viscosity might 
suffice to render precession and nutation the same as if the earth 
were rigid, and so vitiate the argument for rigidity. This I could 
not for a moment admit, any more than when it was frst put 
forward by Delaunay. But doubt entered my mind regarding the 
so-and-so and so-and-so; and I had not completed the night 
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journey to Philadelphia which hurried me away from our un- 
finished discussion before I had convinced myself that they were 
grievously wrong. So now I must request as a favour that each 
one of you on going home will instantly turn up his or her copies 
of the Transaotions of the Royal Society for 1863 and of the first 
edition (1867) of Thomson and Tail’s Natural Philosophy, Vol. i., 
and draw the pen through §§ 21 — 32 of my paper on the Rigidity 
of the Earth” in the former, and through every thing in §§ 847, 
848, 849 of the latter which refers to the effect on precession and 
nutation of an elastic yielding of the earth’s surface*. 

24, When those passages were written I knew little or nothing 
of vortex motion ; and until my attention was recalled to them by 
Professor Newcomb I had never once thought of this subject in the 
light thrown upon it by the theory of the quasi-rigidity induced in 
a liquid by vortex motion, which has of late occupied me so much. 
With this fresh light a little consideration sufficed to show me that 
(although the old obvious conclusion is of course true, that, if the 
inner boundary of the imagined rigid shell of the earth were 
rigorously spherical, the interior liquid could experience no pre- 
cessional or nutational influence fimm the pressure on its bounding 
surface; and therefore if homogeneous could have no precession or 
nutation at all, or if heterogeneous only as much precession and 
nutation as would be produced by attraction from without in virtue 
of non-sphericity of its surfaces of equal density, and therefore the 
shell would have enormously more rapid precession and nutation 
than it actually has — forty times as much, for instance, if the 
thickness of the shell is 60 kilometres) a very slight deviation of 
the inner surface of the shell from perfect sphericity would suffice, 
in virtue of the quasi-rigidity due to vortex motion, to hold back 
the shell from taking sensibly more precession than it would give 
to the liquid, and to cause the liquid (homogeneous or hetero- 

* In a paper by Brevet-Major General J. G. Barnard, College of Engineers, 
D. S.A., entitled “Problems of Rotatory Motion presented by the Gyroscope, the 
Precession of the Equinoxes, and the Pendulum” of date, October, 1871, and 
constituting No. 240 of the Smithsonian Contributions to Knowledge, I find an 
anticipation of this correction expressed in the following terms : — “I do not concur 
with Sir ’William Thomson in the opinions quoted in note, page 38, from Thomson 
and Tait, and expressed in his letter to Mr G. Poulett Scrope (Nature, Feb. 1, 
1872) ; so far as regards fluidity, or imperfect rigidity, within an infinitely rigid 
envelope, I do not think the rate of precession would he affected.’’ 

T. III. 
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geneous) and the shell to have sensibly the same precessional 
motion as if the -vvliole constituted one rigid body. But it is only 
because of the very long period (26.0QO years) of precession, in 
comparison "with the period of rotation (one day), that a very slight 
deviation from sphericity would suffice to cause the whole to move 
as if it were a rigid body. A little further consideration showed 
me : — ^ 

(1) That an ellipticity of inner surface equal to 26 QQQ x 3 ' 6 ' 5 

would be too small, but that an ellipticity of one or two hundred 
times this amount would not be too small to compel approximate 
equality of precession throughout liquid and shell. 

(2) That with an ellipticity of interior surface equal to 1/300, 
if the precession-generating influence were 26,000 times as rapid 
as it is, the motion of the liquid would be very different from that 
of a rigid mass rigidly connected with the shell. 

(3) That with the actual forces and the supposed interior 
ellipticity of 1/300, the lunar nineteen-y early nutation might be 
affected to about five per cent, of its amount by interior liquidity. 

(4) Lastly, that the lunar semiannual nutation must be 
largely, and the lunar fortnightly nutation enormously, affected 
by interior liquidity. 

25. But although so much could be foreseen, readily enough, I 
found it impossible to discover without thorough mathematical in- 
vestigation what might he the characters and amounts of the devia- 
tions from a rigid body’s motion which the several cases of preces- 
sion and nutation contemplated would present. The investigation, 
limited to the case of a homogeneous liquid enclosed in an ellip- 
soidal shell, has brought out results which I confess have greatly 
surprised me. When the interior ellipticity of the shell is just too 
small, or the periodic speed of the disturbance just too great, to 
allow the motion of the whole to he sensibly that of a rigid body, 
the deviation first sensible renders the precessional or nutational 
motion of the shell smaller than if the whole were rigid, instead of 
greater, as I expected. The amount of this difference bears the 
^me proportion to the whole precession or nutation, as the 
reciprocal of the ellipticifcy bears to the number of days in the 
period of the precession or nutation. It is remarkable that this 
result is independent of the thickness of the shell, assumed how- 
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ever to be small in proportion to the earth's radius. Thus in the 
case of precession the effect of interior liquidity would be to 
diminish the periodic speed of the precession in the proportion 
stated ; in other words, it would add to the precessional period a 
number of days equal to the number whose reciprocal measures the 
ellipticity. In the actual case of the earth, if we still take 1 /300 
as the ellipticity of the inner boundary of the supposed rigid shell, 
the effect would be to add 300 days to the precessional period of 
26,000 years, or to diminish by about 1/600 of a second the annual 
precession of about 51'', an effect which I need not say would be 
wholly insensible. But on the lunar nutation of 18*6 years period, 
the effect of interior liquidity would be quite sensible ; 18*6 years 
being twenty-three times 300 days, the effect would be to diminish 
the axes of the ellipse which the earth's pole describes in this 
period, each by 1/23 of its own amount. The semiaxes of this 
ellipse, calculated on the theory of perfect rigidity from the very 
accurately known amount of precession, and the fairly accurate 
knowledge which we have of the ratio of the lunar to the solar 
part of the precessional motion, are 9"*22 and 6"*86, with an 
uncertainty not amounting to one half per cent, on account of 
want of perfect accuracy in the latter part of data. If the true 
values were less, each by 1/23 of its own amount, the discrepance 
might have escaped detection, or might not have escaped detection ; 
but certainly could be found if looked for. So far nothing can be 
considered as absolutely proved with reference to the interior 
solidity of the earth from precession and nutation. 

26. Now think of the solar semiannual and the lunar 
fortnightly nutations. The period of each of these is less than 300 
days. The hydrodynamical theory shows that, irrespectively of 
the thickness of the shell, the nutation of the crust would be zero 
if the period of the nutational disturbance were 300 times the 
period of rotation (the ellipticity being 1/300); if the nutational 
period were any thing between this and a certain smaller critical 
value depending on the thickness of the crust, the nutation would 
be negative ; if the period were equal to this second critical value, 
the nutation would be infinite ; and if the period were still less, 
the nutation would be again positive. The 183 days period of the 
solar nutation falls so little short of the critical 300 days that the 
amount of the nutation is not sensibly influenced by the thickness 

21—2 
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of the crust: it is negative and is equal in absolute value to 
183/(300- 183) times what the amount T^rould be were the earth 
solid throughout. IsTow this amount, as calculated in the Nautical 
Abnandc, gi'ves 0"*55 and 0"-51 for the semiaxes of the ellipse 
traced by the earth’s axis round its mean position ; hence on the 
supposition of a solid crust with internal ellipticity 1/300 the semi- 
axes of the ellipse would be — 0^'*86 and — 0^'’80. Now I thinh 
we may safely say that if the true nutation placed the earth’s axis 
on the opposite side of an ellipse having 0"*86 and 0''-80 for its 
semiaxes, the discrepance could not possibly have escaped detection. 
But, lastly, tliinh of the lunar fortnightly nutation. Its period is 
1/20 of 300 days, aud its amount, calculated in the Nautical 
Almcmac on the theory of complete solidity, is such that the 
greater semiaxis of the approximately circular ellipse described by 
the pole is O'^*0325. Were the crust infinitely thin this nutation 
would be negative, but its amount nineteen times that corre- 
sponding to solidity. This would make the greater semiaxis of the 
approximately circular ellipse described by the pole amount to 
19 X 0"*0885, \vhich is I"*?. It would be negative and of some 
amount between T''7 and infinity, if the thickness of the crust were 
any thing from zero to 120 kilometres. This conclusion is abso- 
lutely decisive against the geological hypothesis of a thin rigid 
shell full of liquid*. 

27. But interesting in a dynamical point of view as Hopkins’ 
problem is, it cannot afford a decisive argument against the earth’s 
interior liquidity. It assumes the crust to be perfectly stiff and 
unyielding in its figure. This, of course, it cannot be, because no 
material is infinitely rigid ; hut, composed of rock and possibly 
of continuous metal in the great depths, may the crust not, as a 
whole, be stiff enough to practically fulfil the condition of un- 
yieldingness ? No, decidedly it could not; on the contrary, were 
it of continuous steel and 500 kilometres thick, it would yield very 
nearly as much as if it were india-rubber to the deforming influences 
of centrifugal force and of the sun’s and moon’s attractions. N ow 
although the full problem of precession and nutation, and, what is 
now necessarily included in it, tides, in. a continuous revolving 
liquid spheroid, whether homogeneous or heterogeneous, has not 

The mathematical investigation xvMch led to the oonclusions stated in 
^ 24—26 above, has not yet been published. W. T., Feb. 28, 1889. 
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yet been coherently worked out, I think I see far enough towards 
a complete solution to say that precession and nutation will be prac- 
tically the same in it as in a solid globe, and that the tides will be 
practically the same as those of the equilibrium theory. From 
this it follows that precession and nutation of the solid crust, with 
the practically perfect flexibility which it would have even though 
it were 100 kilometres thick and as stiff as steel, would be sensibly 
the same as if the whole earth from surface to centre were solid 
and perfectly stiff. Hence precession and nutation yield nothing 
to be said against such hypotheses as that of Darwin*, that the 
earth as a whole takes approximately the figure due to gravity and 
centrifugal force, because of the fluidity of the interior and the 
flexibility of the crust. But, alas for this attractive sensational 
idea” (as Poulett Scrope called it)? ''that a molten interior to the 
globe underlies a superficial crust, its surface agitated by tidal 
waves, and flowing freely towards any issue that may here and 
there be opened for its outward escape” the solid crust would yield 
so freely to the deforming influence of sun and moon that it would 
simply carry the waters of the ocean up and down with it, and 
there would be no sensible tidal rise and fall of water relatively to 
land. 

28. The state of the case is shortly this : — The hypothesis of 
a perfectly rigid crust containing liquid, violates physics by assuming 
preternaturally rigid matter, and violates dynamical astronomy in 
the solar semiannual and lunar fortnightly nutations ; but tidal 
theory has nothing to say against it. On the other hand, the tides 
decide against any crust flexible enough to perform the nutations 
correctly with a liquid interior, or as flexible as the crust must be 
unless of preternaturally rigid matter. 

29. But now thrice to slay the slain : suppose the earth this 
moment to be a thin crust of rock or metal resting on liquid 
matter ; its equilibrium would be unstable ! And what of the 
upheavals and subsidences? They would be strikingly analogous 
to those of a ship which has been rammed — one portion of crust 
up and another down, and then all down. Now whatever may be 
the relative densities of rock, solid and melted, at or about the 

^ “ Observations on the Parallel Roads of Glen Eoy and other parts of Lochaber 
in Scotland, with an attempt to prove that they are of marine origin, ” Transactmw 
of the Boyal Society for Feb. 1839, p. 81. 
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temperature of liquefaction, it is, I think, quite certain that cold 
solid rock is denser than hot melted rock ; and no possible degree 
of rigidity in the crust could prevent it from breaking in pieces 
and sinking wholly below the liquid lava. Something like this 
may have gone on, and probably did go on, for thousands of years 
after solidification commenced — surface -portions of the melted 
material losing heat, freezing, sinking immediately, or growing to 
thicknesses of a few metres, when the surface would be cool and 
the whole solid dense enough to sink. “ This process must go on 
until the sunk portions of crust build up from the bottom a suffi- 
ciently close-ribbed skeleton or frame to allow fresh incrustations 
to remain, bridging across the now small areas of lava pools or 
lakes. 

30. “ In the honeycombed solid and liquid mass thus formed 
there must be a continual tendency for the liquid, in consequence 
of its less specific gravity, to work its way up ; whether by masses 
of solid falling from the roofs of vesicles or tunnels and causing 
earthquake-shocks, or by the roof breaking quite through when 
very thin, so as to cause two such hollows to unite or the liquid of 
any of them to flow out freely over the outer surface of the earth, 
or by gradual subsidence of the solid owing to the thermodynamic 
melting which portions of it under intense stress must experience, 
according to views recently published by my brother, Prof. James 
Thomson* The results which must follow from this tendency 
seem sufficiently great and various to account for all that we learn 
from geological evidence of earthquakes, of upheavals and sub- 
sidences of solid, and of eruptions of melted rockf.*’ 

31. Leaving altogether now the hypothesis of a hollow shell 
filled with liquid, we must still face the question, How much does 
the earth, solid throughout, except small cavities or vesicles filled 
with liquid, yield to the deforming (or tide-generating) influences of 
sun and moon 1 This question can only be answered by observation. 
A single infinitely accurate spirit-level or plummet, far enough away 
from the sea to be not sensibly affected by the attraction of the 

* “On Crystallization and Liquefaction as influenced by Stresses tending to 
Change of Form in Crystals,’* Proc. Hoy, Soc. Vol. xi., read Dec. 5, 1861. 

t “Secular Cooling of the Earth,” Transactions of the Royal Society of Edin- 
burgh, Vol. xxm. 1862, and Thomson and Tait’s Natural Philosophy, Edition 1883, 
Part n., Appendix C ; [Art, xciv. §§ 31, 32 above]. 
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rising and falling water, would enable us to find the answer. 
Observe by level or plummet the changes of direction of apparent 
gravity relatively to an object rigidly connected with the earth, 
and compare these changes with what they would be were the 
earth perfectly rigid, according to the known masses and distances 
of sun and moon. The discrepance, if any is found, would show 
distortion of the earth, and would afford data for determining the 
dimensions of the elliptic spheroid into which a non-rotating 
globular mass of the same dimensions and elasticity as the earth 
would be distorted by centrifugal force if set in rotation, or by tide- 
generating influences of sun or moon. The effect on the plumb-line 
of the lunar tide-generating influence is to deflect it towards or 
from the point of the horizon nearest to the moon, according as the 
moon is above or below the horizon. The effect is zero when the 
moon is on the horizon or overhead, and is greatest in either 
direction when the moon is 45 ° above or below the horizon. When 
this greatest value is reached, the plummet is drawn from its mean 
position through a space equal to 1/12,000,000 of the length of the 
thread. No ordinary plummet or spirit-level could give any per- 
ceptible indication whatever of this effect; and to measure its 
amount it would be necessary to be able to observe angles as small 
as 1/120,000,000 of the radian, or about 1/600 of a second. A 
submerged water-pipe of considerable length, say 12 kilometres, 
with its two ends turned up and open, might answer. Suppose, 
for example, the tube to lie north and south, and its two ends to 
open into two small cisterns, one of them, the southern for example, 
of half a decimetre diameter (to escape disturbance from capillary 
attraction), and the other of two or three decimetres diameter (so 
as to throw nearly the whole rise and fall into the smaller cistern). 
For simplicity, suppose the time of observation to be when the 
moon’s declination is zero. The water in the smaller or southern 
cistern will rise from its lowest position to its highest position 
while the moon is rising to maximum altitude, and fall again after 
the moon crosses the meridian till she sets ; and it will rise and 
fall again through the same range from moonset to moonrise. If 
the earth were perfectly rigid, and if the locality is in latitude 45^", 
the rise and fall would be half a millimetre on each side of the 
mean level, or a little short of half a millimetre if the place is 
within 10° north or south of latitude 45°. If the air were so 
absolutely quiescent during the observations as to give no varying 
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differential pressure on the two water-surfaces to the amount of 
1/100 millimetre of water, or 1/1400 of mercury, the observation 
would be satisfactorily practicable, as it would not be difficult by 
aid of a microscope to observe the rise and fall of the water in the 
smaller cistern to 1/100 of a millimetre; but no such quiescence of 
the atmosphere could be expected at any time ; and it is probable 
that the variations of the water-level due to difference of the 
barometric pressure at the two ends would, in all ordinary weather, 
quite overpower the small effect of the lunar tide-generating 
influence. If, however, the two cisterns, instead of being open to 
the atmosphere, were connected air-tightly by a water-pipe with 
no water in it, it is probable that the observation might be suc- 
cessfully made : but some other apparatus on a small scale would 
probably be preferable to any elaborate method of obtaining the 
result by aid of very long pipes laid in the ground ; and I have 
only called your attention to such an ideal method as leading up 
to the natural phenomenon of tides. 

32, Tides in an open canal or lake of 12 kilometres length 
would be of just the amount which we have estimated for the 
cisterns connected by submerged pipe; but would be enormously 
more disturbed by wind and variations of atmospheric pressure. 
A canal or lake of 240 kilometres length in a proper direction and 
in a suitable locality would give but 10 millimetres rise and fall at 
each end, an effect which might probably be analyzed out of the 
much greater disturbance produced by wind and differences of 
barometric pressure ; but no open liquid level short of the ingens 
cequor, the ocean, will probably be found so well adapted as it for 
measuring the absolute value of the disturbance produced on 
terrestrial gravity by the lunar and solar tide-generating influence. 
But observations of the diurnal and semidiurnal tides in the ocean 
do not (as they would on smaller and quicker levels) suffice for this 
purpose, because their amounts differ enormously from the equi- 
librium-values on account of the smallness of their periods, in 
comparison with the periods of any of the grave enough modes of 
free vibration of the ocean as a whole. On the other hand, the 
lunar fortnightly declinational and the lunar monthly elliptic tides, 
and the solar semiannual and annual elliptic iSdes, have their 
periods so long that their amounts must certainly be very approxi- 
mately equal to the equilibrium-values. But there are large 
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annual and semiannual changes of sea-level, probably both differen- 
tial, on account of wind and differences of barometric pressure and 
differences of temperature of the water, and absolute, depending 
on rainfall and the melting away of snow and evaporation, which 
altogether swamp the small semiannual and annual tides due to 
the sun's attraction. Happily, however, for our object, there is no 
meteorological or other disturbing cause which produces periodic 
changes of sea-level in either the fortnightly declinational or the 
monthly elliptic period ; and the lunar gravitational tides in these 
periods are therefore to be carefully investigated in order that we 
may obtain the answer to the interesting question, How much does 
the earth as an elastic spheroid yield to the tide-generating 
influence of sun or moon? Hitherto in the British Association 
Committee’s reductions of Tidal Observations we have not suc- 
ceeded in obtaining any trustworthy indications of either of these 
tides. The St-George’s pier landing-stage pontoon, unhappily 
chosen for the Liverpool tide-gauge, cannot be trusted for such a 
delicate investigation: the available funds for calculation were 
expended before the long-period tides for Hilbre Island could be 
attacked : and three years of Kurrachee gave our only approach to 
a result. Comparisons of this with an indication of a result from 
calculations on West Hartlepool tides, conducted with the assistance 
of a grant from the Koyal Society, seem to show possibly no 
sensible yielding, or perhaps more probably some degree of yielding, 
of the earth’s figure. The absence from all the results of any 
indication of a 18*6-y early tide (according to the same law as the 
other long-period tides) is not easily explained without assuming 
or admitting a considerable degree of yielding. 

33. On the whole we may fairly conclude that, whilst there is 
some evidence of a tidal yielding of the earth’s mass, that yielding 
is certainly small, and the effective rigidity is at least as great as 
that of steel. 

34. Closely connected with the question of the earth’s rigidity, 
and of as great scientific interest and of even greater practical 
moment, is the question. How nearly accurate is the earth as a 
timekeeper ? and another of, at all events, equal scientific interest, 
How about the permanence of the earth’s axis of rotation ? 

35. Petei's and Maxwell, about 35 and 25 years ago, respectively, 
raised the question, How much does the earth’s axis of rotation 
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deviate from being a principal axis of inertia ? ati<l pointeil imt fhaf 
an answer to this (juestion is to be ol)taineil by looking for a varia- 
tion in latitude of any or every placut on the eartli's .Hurf;n’e in a 
period of 300 days. The. niod(.tI before yon illnslnite.s the tr.aveiling 
round of the instantaucou.s axis, relativtdy to the earth in an approxi- 



inatcly circular cone whose axis is the jrriiKnpal axis t»f inertia, anti 
relatively to space in a cono round a fixtsl axis. In the mtslel the 
fomer of these cones, fixed relatively to the earth, rolls iritonially 
on tho latter, supposed to bo fixed in sjmico. Teters gave a rnintitt! 
investigation of observations at Pulkova in the years 1H1.1--42, 
which seem to indicate at that time a deviation, anioutitiiig to 
about 3/40 of a second, of tho axis of rotation from the iirincipal 
axis. Maxwell, from Greenwich observatioris of the years 54 , 

found seeming indications of a very slight deviation, Hoinething !(j«* 
than half a second, but differing altogether in phase from that 
which the deviation indicated by Peters, if roal and is'rnmiient, 
would have produced at Maxwell’s later time. On my In-wging 
Professor Newcomb to take up the subject, he kindly »lid w at 
once, and undertook to analyzre a series of observations suitablu for 
the purpose which bad been made in tho United States Naval 
Observatory, Washington, A few weeks later I received fmin him 
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a letter, referring me to a paper ^ by Dr Nyren, of Piilkova Obser- 
vatory, in which a similar negative conclusion as to constancy 
of magnitude or direction in the deviation sought for is arrived 
at from several series of the Pulkova observations between the 
years 1842 and 1872, and containing the following statement of his 
conclusions : — 

"'The investigation of the ten-month period of latitude from 
the Washington prime vertical observations from 1862 to 1867 is 
completed, indicating a coeificient too small to be measured with 
certainty. The declinations with this instrument are subject to an 
annual period which made it necessary to discuss those of each 
month separately. As the series extended through a full five years, 
each month thus fell on five nearly equidistant points of the period. 
If X and y represent the coordinates of the axis of instantaneous 
rotation on June 30, 1864, then the observations of the separate 
months give the following values of x and y : — 

y 


January *~0‘35 +0*32 

February — 0*03 + 0*09 

March +0*17 + 0T6 

April -h 0*44 + 0*05 

May 4-0 08 4-0*02 

June —0*01 —0*01 

July -0*05 0*00 

August —0*24 4-0*29 

September + 0*18 4- 0*21 

October 4-0*13 —0*01 

November 4-0*08 —0*20 

December — 0*08 — 0*08 

Mean 0*01 ± 0 03 + 0*05 4 0*03 


"" Accepting these results as real, they would indicate a radius 
of rotation of the instantaneous axis amounting, at the earth’s 
surface, to 5 feet ; and a longitude of the point in which this axis 
intersects the earth’s surface near the North Pole, such that on July 
11, 1864, it was 180° from Washington, or 103° east of Greenwich. 

* “ Bestimmung der Nutation der Erdachse,” of date 16 November, 1871; 
published in the MSmoires VAcad^ie Imp4riale dee Sciences de St Fetershoiirff, 
VII® sto, Tome xix., 1873. 
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The excess of the coefficient over its probable error is so slight that 
this result cannot be accepted as any thing more than a consequence 
of the unavoidable errors of observation/’ 

36. From the discordant character of these results we must 
not, however, infer that the deviations indicated by Peters, 
Maxwell, and Newcomb are unreal. On the contrary, any which 
are outside the limits of probable error of the observations ought 
properly to be regarded as real. There is, in fact, a vera causa in 
the temporary changes of sea-level due to meteorological causes, 
chiefly winds, and to meltings of ice in the polar regions and return 
evaporations, which seems amply sufficient to account for irregular 
deviations, of from 1/2 to 1/20 of a second, of the earth’s instan- 
taneous axis from the axis of maximum moment of inertia, or, as I 
ought rather to say, of the axis of maximum moment of inertia 
from the instantaneous axis. 

37. As for geological upheavals and subsidences, if on a very 
large scale of area, they must produce, on the period and axis of 
the earth’s rotation, effects comparable with those produced by 
changes of sea-level equal to them in vertical amount. For sim- 
plicity, calculating as if the earth were of equal density throughout, 
I find that an upheaval of all the earth’s surface in north latitude 
and east longitude and south latitude and west longitude with 
equal depression in the other two quarters, amounting at greatest 
to ten centimetres, and graduating regularly from the points of 
maximum elevation to the points of maximum depression in the 
middles of the four quarters, would shift the earth’s axis of 
maximum moment of inertia through 1" on the north side towards 
the meridian of 90° W. longitude, and on the south side towards 
the meridian of 90° E. longitude. If such a change were to take 
place suddenly, the earth’s instantaneous axis would experience a 
sudden shifting of but 1/300 of a second (which we may neglect), 
and then, relatively to the earth, would commence travelling, in a 
period of 306 days, round the fresh axis of maximum moment of 
inertia. The sea would be set into vibration, one ocean up and 
another down through a few centimetres, like water in a bath set 
a-swing. The period of these vibrations would be from 12 to 24 
hours, or at most a day or two ; their subsidence would probably 
be so rapid that after at most, a few months they would become 
insensible. Then a regular 306-days period tide of 11 centimetres 
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from lowest to highest would he to he observed, with gradually 
diminishing amount from century to century, as, through the 
dissipation of energy produced by this tide, the instantaneous axis 
of the earth is gradually brought into coincidence with the fresh 
axis of maximum moment of inertia. If we multiply these figures 
by 3600, we find what would be the result of a similar sudden 
upheaval and subsidence of the earth to the extent of 360 metres 
above and below previous levels. It is not impossible, although 
we may regard it as exceedingly improbable, that in the very early 
ages of geological history such an action as this, and the consequent 
400-metres tide producing a succession of deluges every 306 days 
for many years, may have taken place ; but it seems more probable 
that even in the most ancient times of geological history the great 
world-wide changes, such as the upheavals of the continents and 
subsidences of the ocean-beds from the general level of their 
supposed molten origin, took place gradxially through the thermo- 
dynamic melting of solids and the squeezing out of liquid lava from 
the interior, to which I have already referred. A slow distortion 
of the earth as a whole would never produce any great angular 
separation between the instantaneous axis and the axis of maximum 
moment of inertia for the time being. Considering, then, the great 
facts of the Himalayas and the Andes, and Africa and the depths 
of the Atlantic, and America and the depths of the Pacific, and 
Australia, and considering further the ellipticity of the equatorial 
section of the sea-level, estimated by Capt. Clarke at about 1/10 of 
the mean ellipticity of meridional sections of the sea-level, we need 
no brush from the comet’s tail (a wholly chimerical cause which 
can never have been put forward seriously except in ignorance of 
elementary dynamical principles) to account for a change in the 
earth’s axis; we need no violent convulsion producing a sudden 
distortion on a great scale, with change of the axis of maximum 
moment of inertia followed by gigantic deluges ; and we may not 
merely admit, but assert as highly probable, that the axis of maxi- 
mum moment of inertia and the instantaneous axis of rotation, 
always very near one another, may have been in ancient times very 
far from their present geographical position, and may have gradually 
shifted through 10, 20, 30, 40, or more degrees without at any time 
any perceptible sudden disturbance of either land or water. 

38. Lastly, as to variations in the earth’s rotational period. 
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We all know how, in 1853, Adams discovered a correction 
to he needed in the theoretical calculation with which Laplace 
followed up his brilliant discovery of the dynamical explanation of 
an apparent acceleration of the moon’s mean motion shown by 
records of ancient eclipses ; and how he found that when his 
correction was applied the dynamical theory of the moon’s motion 
accounted for only about half of the observed apparent acceleration; 
and how Delaunay in 1866 verified Adams’s result and suggested 
that the explanation may be a retardation of the earth’s rotation 
by tidal friction. The conclusion is that, since the 19th of March, 
7 21 B.C., a day on which an eclipse of the moon was seen in Babylon, 
commencing “when one hour after her rising was fully passed,” the 
earth has lost rather more than 1/3,000,000 of her rotational 
velocity, or, as a timekeeper, is going slower by llj seconds per 
annum now than then. According to this rate of retardation, if 
uniform, the earth at the end of a century would, as a timekeeper, 
be found 22 seconds behind a perfect clock, rated and set to agree 
with her at the beginning of the century. Newcomb’s subsequent 
investigations in the lunar theory have on the whole tended to 
confirm this result; but they have also brought to light some 
remarkable apparent irregularities in the moon’s motion, which, if 
real, refused to be accounted for by the gravitational theory, without 
the influence of some unseen body or bodies passing near enough 
to the moon to influence her mean motion. This hypothesis 
Newcomb considers not so probable as that the apparent irregu- 
larities of the moon are not real, and are to be accounted for by 
irregularities in the earth’s rotational velocity. If this is the true 
explanation, it seems that the earth was going slow from 1850 to 
1862, so much as to have got behind by seven seconds in these 
twelve years, and then to have begun going faster again so as to 
gain eight seconds from 1862 and 1872. So great an irregularity 
as this would require somewhat greater changes of sea-level, but 
not many times greater than the British Association Committee’s 
reductions of tidal observations for several places in different parts 
of the world, allow us to admit to have possibly taken place. The 
assumption of a fluid interior, which Newcomb suggests, and the 
flow of a large mass of the fluid “from equatorial regions to a 
position nearer the axis,” is not, from what I have said to you, 
admissible as a probable explanation of the remarkable accelera- 
tion of rotational velocity which seems to have taken place about 
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1862; but happily it is not necessary. A settlement of 14 centi- 
metres in the equatorial regions, with corresponding rise of 28 
centimetres at the poles (which is so slight as to be absolutely 
undiscoverable in astronomical observatories, and which would 
involve no change of sea-level absolutely disproved by reductions 
of tidal observations hitherto made), would suffice. Such settle- 
ments must occur from time to time ; and a settlement of the 
amount suggested might result from the diminution of centrifugal 
force due to 150 or 200 centuries tidal retardation of the earth’s 
rotational speed. 


Note on the Fortnightly Tide. 

39. In water 10,000 feet deep (which is considerably less 
than the general depth of the Atlantic, as demonstrated by the 
many soundings taken within the last few years, especially those 
along the whole line of the Atlantic telegraph cable, from Valencia 
to Newfoundland) the velocity of long free waves is 567 feet per 
second*. At this rate the time of advancing through 57'" (or a 
distance equal to the earth’s radius) would be only ten hours. 
Hence it may be presumed that, at least at all islands of the 
Atlantic, the fortnightly tide should follow sensibly the equi- 
librium law. 

‘'In the Philosophical Transactions, 1839, p. 157, Mr Whewell 
shows that the observations of high and low water at Plymouth 
give a mean height of water increasing as the moon’s declination 
increases, and amounting to three inches when the moon’s declina- 
tion is 25°. This is the same direction as that corresponding 
in the expression above to a high latitude. The effect of the 
sun’s declination is not investigated from the observations. In 
the Philosophical Transactions, 1840, p. 163, Mr Whewell has 
given the observations of some most extraordinary tides at Petro- 
paulofsk in Kamschatka, and at Novo-Arkangelsk in the island 
of Sitkhi on the west coast of North America. From the curves 
in the Philosophical Transactions, as well as from the remaining 
curves relating to the same places (which, by Mr WhewelFs 
kindness, we have inspected), there appears to be no doubt that 
the mean level of the water at Petropaulofsk and Novo-Arkangelsk 


Airy’s Tides and Waves, § 170. 
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risoB as tlie moon’s <l(‘{*lination incT{*as<‘B. Wc* liavi* fniilni’ in- 
formation on this point.’’ — ^Airy’s ((nd § G*i:i 


Appknoix a, addcnl January 2, IHGk 

40. Lot iln^ (lifTcn’OiHa^ of lon]L(isHt and Hliortost nntii* m'lrirli 
would 1)(‘ pnxlncod by lumir arnl S(dar influmirr in tlio two ouhoh 
of tint oart.h su])]>os(*d a homo^^tmonus iiK'oinprosHildo llttid tinidiiii^ 
to th(‘ splicrioal shapo by gravitatimi alom% and suppom *! a lioino 
gisnoouH inconiprossiblo (dusUo solid without mutual gravifafion 
but t(Uiding in viriin* of its olaKtioity to tlm spluM’iral fi* 4 uro !*o 
d(Uiotod by //' ami li” rosjaadividy ; *nnd lot h bo ilio difloioruo 
of groatc^st and baist radii wlum both gravity and olaslioiiy art 
jointly to maintain tbo HplH*ri<*aI figun*. Wo shall bavo o!*vioii?dy 

1 _ 1 1 


BV)r the distorting for<‘(% ladng balanood by oIiiHfioify and l*y 
gravity jointly, may Ik» divided into two paiis, um* ItH* of tbo 
whole, balanood by ohistieity alono, and tin* otli<*r hji\ 

by gravity alone; and tlmrefonf L 

But, by § aS of the rnathcuiiatieid invoniigafifui n^giirdiiig 
cdastic spheroids, given in the nv%i I’’^aper [Art. xfvi. {iidiiw'[ ivr 

have = where m denotes tlie iiiry#i of the disturbing 

body, and c its distance from the imrih s centre*. With itie mine 

*1 III 

notation we have, by the aid of § 51 of tlus fuinn! fiajH-r, II , , 

A C 

where H has the meaning defined above in § H t»f the prtwut 

1$ 3 m 

paper; and therefore, § 10, V-g.g -f Fr«>m this and the %idnn 
above for A", wo have *= ***•'*’>> 


h' 
1 + 


^ , we have the result used in § 4 abr>vc. 


Appendix B. — On the Observations and Calculations required to 
find the Tidal Retardation of the Earth’s Rotation"^. 

[^Philosophical Magazine. June (Supplement) 1866.] 

The first publication of any definite estimate of the possible 
amount of the diminution of rotatory velocity experienced by the 
earth through tidal friction is due, I believe, to Mr William Ferrel, 
and is to be found in the Number for December 8, 1853, of the 
Astronomical Journal of Cambridge, United States. It is founded 
on calculating the moment round the earth’s centre of the attrac- 
tion of the moon, on a regular spheroidal shell of water symmetrical 
about its longest axis, this being (through the influence of fluid 
friction) kept in a position inclined backwards at an acute angle 
to the line from the earth’s centre to the moon. One of the 
simplest ways of seeing the result is this : — First, by the known 
conclusions as to the attractions of ellipsoids, or still more easily 
by the consideration of the proper ‘‘spherical harmonic ’’“f* (or 
Laplace’s coefficient) of the second degree, we see that an equi- 
potential surface lying close to the bounding surface of a nearly 
spherical homogeneous solid ellipsoid, is approximately an ellipsoid 
with axes differing from one another by three-fifths of the amounts 
of the differences of the corresponding axes of the ellipsoidal 
boundary. From this it follows J that a homogeneous prolate sphe- 
roid of revolution attracts points outside it approximately as if its 
mass were collected in a uniform bar having its ends in the foci of 
the equipotential spheroid. If, for example, a globe of water of 
21,000,000 feet radius (this being nearly enough the earth’s radius) 
be altered into a prolate spheroid with longest radii exceeding the 
shortest radii by two feet, the equipotential spheroid will have 
longest and shortest radii differing by 6/5 of a foot. The foci of this 
latter will be at 7100 feet on each side of the centre; and there- 

* From the Rede Lecture, Cambridge, May 23, 1866, On the Dissipation of 
Energy.” 

t Thomson and Tait’s Natural Philosophy, § 536 (4). 

X Ibid. § 501 and § 480 (e). 
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fore the resultant of gravitation between the supposed spheroid of 
water and external bodies will be the same as if its whole mass 
were collected in a uniform bar of 14,200 feet length. But by a 
well-known proposition*, a uniform line FF' (a diagram is unneces- 
sary) attracts a point M in the line MK bisecting the angle FMF' , 
Let (7Q be a perpendicular from G, the middle point of F'F, to this 
bisecting line MK. If CM be 60 x 21 x 10® (the moon’s distance), 
and if the angle FGM be 45^ we find, by elementary geometry, 
GQ = *02 of a foot (about \ inch). The mass of a globe of water 
equal in bulk to the earth is 1*1 x 10^^ tonsf. And, the moon’s 
mass being about 1/75 of the earth’s, the attraction of the moon on 
a ton at the earth’s distance is (1/75) x (1/60^), or 1/270,000 of a ton 
force, if, for brevity, we call a ton force the ordinary terrestrial 
weight of a ton — that is to say, the amount of the earth’s attraction 
on a ton at its surface. Hence the whole force of the moon on the 
earth is 1*1 x or 4*1 x 10^^ tons force. If, then, the 

tidal disturbance were exactly what we have supposed, or if it were 
(however irregular) such as to have the same resultant effect, the 
retarding influence of the moon’s attraction would be that of 
4*1 X 10^® tons force acting in the plane of the equator and in a 
line passing the centre at 1/50 of a foot distance. Or it would be 
the same as a simple frictional resistance (as of a friction- brake) 
consisting of 4*1 x 10^® tons force acting tangentially against the 
motion of a pivot or axle of about 1/2 inch diameter. To estimate 
the retardation produced by this, we shall suppose the square of 
the earth’s radius of gyration, instead of being 2/5, as it would be 
if the mass were homogeneous, to be 1/3, of the square of the 
radius of figure, as it is made to be, by Laplace’s probable law 
of the increasing density inwards, and by the amount of precession 
calculated on the supposition that the earth is quite rigid. Hence 
(if we take g = 32*2 feet per second generated per second, and the 
earth’s mass as 6*1 x 10^^ tons) the loss of angular velocity per 
second, on the other suppositions we have made, will be 


32*2 X 4*1 X 10^® x *02 
6*1 X 10**^^ x^(21 xlO®)^’ 


or 2*94 X 


* Thomson and Tait’s Natural Philosojphy, § 481 (6) and {a). 

+ In stating large masses, if English measures are used at all, the ton is con- 
venient, because it is 1000 kilogrammes nearly enough for many practical purposes 
and rough estimates. It is 1016*047 kilogrammes ; so that a ton diminished by 
about 1*6 per cent, would be just 1000 kilogrammes. 
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The loss of angular velocity in a century would be 31-^ x 10® 
times this, or *93 x which is as much as 1‘28/10^ of 27r/8G400, 
the present angular velocity. Thus in a century the earth would 
he rotating so much slower that, regarded as a time-keeper, it would 
lose about one second and a quarter in ten million, or four seconds 
in a year. And the accumulation of effect of uniform retardation 
at that rate would throw the earth as a time-keeper behind a 
perfect chronometer (set to agree with it in rate and absolute 
indication at any time) by 200 seconds at the end of a century, 
800 seconds at the end of two centuries, and so on. In the present 
very imperfect state of clock-making (which scarcely produces an 
astronomical clock two or three times more accurate than a marine 
chronometer or good pocket-watch), the only chronometer by which 
we can check the earth is one which goes much worse — the moon. 
The marvellous skill and vast labour devoted to the lunar theory 
by the great physical astronomers Adams and Delaunay, seem to 
have settled that the earth has really lost in a century about 
eleven seconds of time on the moon corrected for previously 
thought of perturbations. M. Delaunay has suggested that the 
true cause may be tidal friction, which he has proved to be 
probably sufficient by some such estimate as the preceding*. 
This, by the forward tangential force on the moon in her orbit 
which it implies, causes a gradual diminution of the mean angular 
velocity of her radius vector round the earth : which, when taken 
into account by Prof Adamsf, on the hypothesis of tidal influence 
of moon and sun being the sole cause of the unexplained part of 
the apparent acceleration of the moon's motion, raises from the 
seeming eleven seconds, to twenty-two seconds, the time which 
must be actually lost by the earth in a century, on an absolute 
time-keeper set to keep time according to sidereal seconds as 
shown by the earth at the beginning of the century. 

But the many disturbing influences to which the earth is ex- 
posed render it a very untrustworthy time-keeper. For instance, 

* It seems hopeless, without waiting for some centuries, to arrive at any 
approach to an exact determination of the amount of the actual retardation of the 
earth’s rotation by tidal friction, except by extensive and accurate observation of 
the amounts and times of the tides on the shores of continents and islands in all 
seas, and mnch assistance from true dynamical theory to estimate these elements all 
over the sea. But supposing them known for every part of the sea, the retardation 
of the earth’s rotation is easily calculated by quadratures. 

t See Thomson and Tait’s Natural Philosophy ^ § 830. 
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let US suppose ice to melt from the polar regioriH (20’ round cn'trli 
pole, we may say) to tlio extent of BouudJiing moro iliaii a fnot 
thick, enougli to give Tl foot of water ovcu* thetsf^ art*aH, c»r 1Bhi 
of a foot of water if spread over the whole glohe, whicdi would in 
reality raise the sea-level by only some such ahmmt uinliBr’ovenibl«! 
difference as 3/4 of an inch, or an inch. IIuh, or tlif* rovcrBc, 
which we may believe might happen any year, and could (*or« 
tainly not be detected without far more ae<*unifc* idwervatioiiH 
and calculations for the mean sea-levcd than any hitherto madia 
would slacken or quicken the earth’s rate as a timc-ketqu'r hy one- 
tonth of a second per yocur^. 

Again, an excellent suggestion, stipported by calculaf ions mddrli 
show it to he not improbable, lias been made to tin* Freiirli 
Academy by M. Dufour, that the retardation of the earth h 
tion indicated by M. Delaunay, or some considerable |jart of it, may 
be due to an increase of its moment of inertia by the irieor|ioraf ion 
of meteors falling on its surface. If we suppose the pnwdfius 
average moment of momentum of the meteors round tlie I'firth « 
axis to be xero, their influence will be calculated just m I havii 
calculated that of the supposed melting of iee. Tims inefeors 
falling on tlic earth in fine powder (as is in all probaliility the lot 
of the greater number that enter the earth’s atmcmphiTo and do 
not escape into external space again) enough to form a layiT 
about 1/20 of a foot thick in 100 years, if of twice f hi? di?nsity of 
water, would produce the seeming retardation of 1 1* on thif time 
shown by the earth’s rotation. But tins would also iicciderali^ tliii 
moon’s mean motion by half the same proportional ainciunt ; iincl 
therefore a layer of meteor-dust accumulating at the rate of 1/30 of 

* The calculation is simply this. Let M h© the earth's wholit mmn, n iin r»lliw, 
h its radius of gyration before, and k' after, the supiKmod mellitig nf tliii im\ itiiil If 
the mass of ice melted. Then, since -|# is the sipmre of the radiiiM «if gfmikm ml 
the thin shell of water supposed spread uniformly omt th© whole ainl llial 

of either ice-cap is very approximately wc hiivci 

Wa'^li - i (iin |. 

And, by the principle of the conservation of mommti of momnntiinu th® riilatory 
velocity of the earth will vary inversely as the g<j[uar©. of tin radhw of g jMlkiii* f o 
put this into numbers, we take, as above, a® and «ss,2I x m. And ai Hit 
mean density of the earth is about Bi times that of water, mi Hit liiill of i glcilit 
is the area of its surface into 1/S of its radius, 

JUiW:-. -Oefi. 
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a foot per century, or 1 foot in 3000 years, would suffice to explain 
Messrs. Adams and Delaunay’s result. I see no other way of 
directly testing the probable truth of M. Dufour’s very interesting 
hypothesis than to chemically analyze quantities of natural dust 
taken from any suitable localities (such dust, for instance, as has 
accumulated in two or three thousand years to depths of many 
feet over Egyptian, Greek, and Roman monuments). Should a 
considerable amount of iron with a large proportion of nickel be 
found or not found, strong evidence for or against the meteoric 
origin of a sensible part of the dust would be afforded. 

Another source of error in the earth as a time-keeper, which 
has often been discussed, is its shrinking by cooling. But I find 
by the estimates I have given elsewhere* of the present state of 
deep underground temperatures, and by taking 1/100000 as the 
vertical contraction per degree Centigrade of cooling in the earth’s 
crust, that the gain of time by the earth, regarded as a clock, 
would not in a century amount to more than 1/30 of a second, 
or 1/6000 of the amount estimated above as conceivably due to 
tidal friction. 


Appendix C . — On the ThermodynamiG Acceleration of the 
Earth’s Rotation, 

[Proc, Royal Society of Edinburgh^ Vol. xi.; read Jan. 16, 1882.] 


It has long been known, having been first, I believe, pointed 
out by Kant, and more recently brought very near to a practical 
conclusion by Delaunay, that the earth’s rotational velocity is 
diminished by tidal agency, in virtue of the imperfect fluidity of 
the ocean. An integral effect of all the consumption of energy 
by fluid friction (or more properly speaking by continued defor- 

* “Secular Cooling of tLe Earth,” Tramactiom of the Royal Society of 
Edinburgh, 1862; Si,xidL Philosophical Magazine, January 1863 [Art. xciv. above]. 
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inatiou of fluid mattor) in tlsc litlal motions, is to cuuso. tlif time 
of liigh water on an average i’or the wliole earth to he not exartlv 




cither transit, or 6 o’clock, as it would bo wore the ocean a prif»;rt 
fluid, but to bo some time after transit, and before 0 o’chxik*. 

* For brevity, I nse the word *Hrangit** to denote a tim© of trannit of tlwi llilw* 
geueraidng body (wbetber sun or moon), or a time of tranait of tlie |ioint of ll» 
beavens opposite to tbe tide-generating body, across the meridiim of Itiif plmwi 
and “6 o’ clock, ’’ to denote the middle instant of the interval of tiniii Iit4ww‘i4 
consecutive transits. If, to fix the ideas, we first think of the lunar tiilsj alnrii 
as if there were no solar tid^ S o’clock will mean 6 lunar hours Imte# m 

after a lunar transit. 
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Thus we may imagine the average lunar tide for the whole earth 
to consist of a displacement of the water, presenting protuber- 
ances, not exactly towards moon and anti-moon, but in a line 
inclined at an angle to the line joining moon and anti-moon, in 
the direction indicated by the drawing (fig. 1), in which M, A 
represent the directions of moon and anti-moon, and H, H' the 
crowns of the ideal spheroid, representing the average water-level 
for the whole earth. The angle SOM is made 87"" 30', which 
would be actually the case if 5^' 50™ lunar time were the 
average time of high water for the whole earth. It is obvious 
that the resultant force of the moon, on the whole mass of the 
solid and liquid constituting the earth, is not a single force, 
exerted in the line MO, but that, after the manner of Poinsot, it 
may be represented by a single force in this line, and a couple in 
a direction opposite to that of the arrows indicating in the 
diagram the direction of the earth's rotation. Thus the lunar 
attraction produces, as it were, the action of a friction brake 
resisting the earth's rotation. The same is no doubt, also the 
case in respect to the sun and the water of the ocean. 

If SH' were inclined to the line of the attracting body, on 
the other side from that shown in the first diagram, the effect of 
the attraction would be to accelerate the earth's rotation. Now 
this, which is represented in the second diagram (fig. 2), is found 
by observation to be actually the case in respect to the sun and 
(not the waters of the ocean, but) the earth's atmosphere. The 
accompanying table and formula show the result of the Fourier 
Harmonic Analysis applied for the diurnal period by Mr G. H. 
Simmonds to barometric observations collected from all parts of 
the world. In the formula, E denotes the excess of the baro- 
metric pressure above its mean value for the day, at the time 9 
reckoned in degrees from midnight, at the rate of 15® per mean 
solar hour: R^c^ denote the ranges and angles, cor- 

responding to the times of maximum height, for the first three 
terms of the Fourier expression which the formula exhibits. The 
table shows the values of Rfi^^y -^8^8, calculated for the 
different places, from observations at the times stated in column 5. 

It is a very remarkable result of this analysis that the ampli- 
tude R^ of the semidiurnal term is for most places, especially 
those within 40® of the equator, considerably greater than the 
of the diurnal term. The cause of the semidiurnal variation of 
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barometric pressure cannot be the gravitational tide-generating 
influence of the sun, because, if it were, there would be a much 
larger lunar influence of the same kind, while in reality the lunar 
barometric tide is insensible or nearly so. It seems therefore 
certain that the semidiurnal variation of the barometer is due 
to temperature. jNow the diurnal term, in the Harmonic Analysis 
of the variation of temperature, is undoubtedly much larger in all, 
or nearly all, places than the semidiurnal. It is then very re- 
markable that the semidiurnal term of the barometric effect of the 
variation of temperature should be greater, and so much greater as 
it is, than the diurnal. The explanation probably is to be found 
by considering the oscillations of the atmosphere, as a whole, in the 
light of the very formulas which Laplace gave in his M^canique 
Celeste for the ocean, and which he showed to be also applicable 
to the atmosphere. When thermal influence is substituted for 
gravitational, in the tide-generating force reckoned for, and when 
the modes of oscillation corresponding respectively to the diurnal 
and semidiurnal terms of the thermal influence are investi- 
gated, it will probably be found that the period of free oscillation 
of the former agrees much less nearly with 24 hours than does 
that of the latter with 12 hours; and that therefore, with com- 
paratively small magnitudes of the tide-generating force, the 
resulting tide is greater in the semidiurnal term than in the 
diurnal. Now, if we look to the values of in the table, we see 
that, with one exception (Sitka, a place far north, where is 
very small), they are all positive acute angles: and we find 61°*3 
as the mean of all the 30. If we assign weights to the different 
values of according to the corresponding values of we 
should find a somewhat larger number for the true mean value 
of Cg. It is enough for our present purpose to say that the mean 
is 60° or a little more. Looking now to the formula, we see that 
the meaning of this is that the times of maximum of the semi- 
diurnal variation R^ are a little before 10 o'clock in the morning 
and a little before 10 o'clock at night (exactly at 10 o'clock if 
were exactly 60°). Without more of observation, or of observation 
and theory, than has yet been brought to bear on the subject, we 
cannot tell the law of variation of R^ with the latitude. The 
observations in the table seem to show, what Laplace's Tidal 
Theory prepares us to expect, that it diminishes more in the 
Polar regions than it would if it followed the elliptic spheroidal 


Extracted from the Qnm'terly Journal of the Meteorological Society for January 1880. “ The Diurnal Eange of Atmospheric Pressure,” 

by Robert Strachan, F.M.S. 

Harmonic Constituents of the Diurnal Yariation of Atmospheric Pressure, calculated by G. H. Simmonds, F.M.S. 
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law of proportionality to the square of the cosine of the latitude. 
We may, however, take by inspection from the table 

= cos'^ lat X '032 inch 

as a rough estimate of a barometric variation distributed over the 
whole earth in the form of an elliptic spheroid, which would give 
the same resisting couple in the calculation of the solar gravita- 
tional influence on the disturbed atmosphere ; or (getting quit of 
the intolerable British inch), 

jRg = cos^ lat X *08 cm. 

Now the height of the barometer corresponds always to the 
mass of the air over a given horizontal area of the locality, inde- 
pendently of the temperature of the air; and, in averages for the 
different places, no doubt independently of the wind also*. Thus 
for every centimetre of higher or lower mercury in the barometer, 
there is more or less mass of air over the locality to the extent of 
13*596, or say 14grms. over every square centimetre of horizontal 
surface. Thus the second diagram with its angle of 30° (corre- 
sponding to C 2 = 60°) represents the state of things, as regards 
the quantity of air over different parts in the circle of any parallel 
of latitude, or at all events of any circle farther from the pole 
than 60° north or south latitude. It represents the state of things 
for every parallel of latitude in the imagined elliptic spheroid, 
constituting the terms we have to deal with in the spherical 
harmonic expression of the actual effect : and definitively, if we 
suppose half the excess of the greatest above the least radius of 
the elliptic spheroid in the diagram to be equal to the square 
of the sine of the latitude multiplied into '08 cm., the diagram 
shows the distribution of a mass of matter of the same density 

* In strong winds the barometer may stand sensibly above or below the 
proper value for the weight of the atmosphere over the place, according as the 
room containing the barometer is more exposed by openings on the windward 
or on the leeward side of the house in which it is placed. The error due to 
this cause may be sensible in the diurnal averages for one particular barometer, 
because of the daily periodic variations in the direction of the wind; but it is 
’ not probably large for any weU-placed barometer, and, such as it is, it must be 
fairly well eliminated in the averages for different barometers in variously 
arranged buildings and in different parts of the world. In passing, it may be 
remarked, th,at it is probably not a matter of no importance that the barometer- 
room of a well-appointed meteorological observatory should be as nearly as may 
be symmetrically arranged in respect to openings to the external air in different 
directions, and in respeot to shelter against wind from other parts of the building. 
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a'^ iiii'miiT, uv<*r tha wliair* surfaca of the; whi{‘,li would 

i‘\jH*iitiiro fhi* Haiiio rosultaui <;ou|)l(‘ from tluj suu a,s dociH ilu*. 
I'artids uiiiioKphrro iu reality. ’’Fo evaluate thi.s eouplct w(^ may 
iLHf the kiiowu formula (TliomHoii mid TaitH Natuntl Pliil()so/)lii/t 
:2iid efi. Vol. I. Part U., § adP) relative to the? mutual attraction 
a mass d/, utii eoiiecmtrated in a jioint, and a {Kirtion 
of matter w, roneentrated in a very distant point- — 


/. ^ 

where j\ If, z denote efiordinutes of ni ndatively to rectangular 
lines (h\\ OV, (iZ eiuneidtuit with the prim*ipal a-X(;s of inertia of 
M through its eenfre t»f inertia; and tint monumtH of imudia 
of M rstund or and Oj^f; and 0 tla* compone.nt round OA', of 
llie eofijdi,' «*hlained !»y transposing, aft<?r the maaimu* cjf Ihiinsot, 
the resultant attraetiou of from its aetual line througli ;/*, ;//, z, 
to a pandlel line through o, tlie centre td’ itnuiia of ill. Suppone 
now' M to he a homogmuMius cdlipsoid of revolution, having for 
■hiuni-axert ii, c, we have 

« l, M (c + b){c - b). 

liritcc fur a jjnilalf Kj»lH;rt>iil of (1 m! (linustiHUmH wtated alxivti, wc 

illivi! 

-..( 2 ), 

where r denotes tlm earth s radius in ciUitimotn'H. To fit thci 
hirnitila (I) b* the ease rejiremuited l>y the diagmm in fig. 2, we 

liiive 

ffz />® sin 30" c:os 50 ..*.............,....(3), 

wliert? I) dciioieH ilie miiPs tliHianee from tlie cjarth. With this 

iiipI (2), (I) lieciiiiicH 

. 3 m Mr sin 30" coh 30'^ , 

' If ...,♦....*.....*..(4), 

where M ileiwtes the rriass of it i.ptantity of mereury tMjUttl in 

hulk to the eiirtli, so thiit if E denotes the earth's mass 

Now imEHf is the attriwtion of the earth on the sun: honco if 

we mil this forv'c F, 

L * *! 2-5 i'. O-Iia**" . Bin HO coh ;}0 

B I) 


« r.o-21™. 
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Now if S denote the miniber of grammes in the sun’s masN. 
we have 

F^jy,^, 980 tlyn(*s, 

since the earth’s attraction ou a gramnu*, (jf tinitior at itn nmiact*' 
is about 980 dynes; and so we find 

L = H . i)S() . ()-2 1 = ,S' . 207 (.7 >. 

Now if a denote the ncceleration of tlie earth’s aiigiilar velocit}' 
prodviced by this couple, wc have 


•where I denotes the earth’s moinctut of inertia; and. aliowing for 
the increase of the earth’s density from the surfaee inwanis, ac- 
cording to Laplace’s probable law, we liave, approxiinahdy. 


(instead of /= \r‘E, as it would be if the nmss were liomogeiteotis) 
E denoting the earth’s mass. Hence 

. „ 7-' N 207 


Now i)Vr'’ = 12-3. 10'“, N/&’= SL!) . K>\ r=»0 370. lO’ eenti- 
metres, which gives r’“ = 40'0. 10’®. Hence 
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'^12-3.1()‘M'0-(>.10'® 


= 40, 10’’l 


This is the rate per second of gain of angular vtdiK-ity. The 
earth’s angular velocity at present is 27r/80400, or approxirimtely 
1/13700. Calling this w, we have 

~ = 5-5 . 10-‘ 

(O 

for the proportionate gain per second. There are 3I-') tiiillion 
seconds in a year, and 3150 in a century. Hence the ratiii to the 
earth’s present angular velocity, of the gain per seconti, animuits 
to 1-73 X lO"®. 

To interpret the result, suppose two chronometers, A ihhI H, 
to be kept going for a century, according to the following con<li- 
tions: — 
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C iiruriotiiiTi'r /! f«i !m* an absohiUdy p(*rf{‘(;t a.i:i(l i.o 

bj‘ n*gii!alt‘4 to siflon*a! fiuM* at tlat of ih(^ (‘(‘iitury, in 

thf tiMjal inaiiai*r, by astroinjinical nhsorvation. 

C ’ltr<iiioiiii‘tt*r H ii> bo kt*pt, (‘onstautly rogvilatel to Hidereal 
tiini* hy aHtruiioinical olmi^rvaf inns from day to day, and from yciar 
in yt*m\ dnriii ^<4 ibo ooniury. 

At t lio i^iid of tho r“onttiry li will be fouiul to be gaining on A ; 

to till* iiiiionitl of 1*7^1 X iCr^* (»f a Hccond per Hoeorid Thin rati* 
of oaiii huH beoii uidforinly ae(|uircfl; and, therefore, on the ave^r™ - 

iif{e tlir* oeiitnry, M lias lieen ^oing fasim* than A, at 1/he ratc^ of 
‘Hb X 10'^^ of a soniiid p«‘r Hi^t'ond. I Ionia*, in the whole emitnry 
b»r 0*1 o X icr Hidoreal Hoeonds), H has gained on A to tht* i^xtmit ' 

of 2‘b mvnmy, I 

In roalily a fmtlbld greater diflerenoo, in thii opponite diriietion, | 

would ho fibHf*rvf*d lioiweon the two ehnmometerH. Ailams, from : I 

liiH roiTf*rtioii of Laplaoo H ilynamiea! investigation of the aeiaditra- : | 

lion of the niifoifi^ mean motirm, produeed hy the sun’s attraetion, | 

found that oiir Hiipposi^d ehronometer //, n»gulated to sidereal tinu^ | 

Would he t!2seeonds* lii/hind the perfeet ehrononH*ter xl, at the end 4 

of a eentnry. (See ’‘rhomHoti and Tait’n Natural Philcmcrphij, Isi ; | 

ed., §h;| 0; or ^nd erl, Vfd. i. pari I, §405.) The retardation of the ' | 

eartliH rotation thus defiidtively npedfied, whieh nniy he regarded if 

ftH li widheslahliHlied roHult of observation and theoiy, received :| 

from Delaunay wliiil we ciinnot douht to he its true explanation, ;| 

--^-reliirdiilioii hy lidiil Irieilon. The prijceding furniuhis, with the ^ | 

|ir«i|w‘r change of ihita, iiiiiy be readily modified to show the tidal : j 

rijtiirdiilioii iiiHli.*?id <ff flu? tlictrmodynamie aeceleration. Thus if ■ / 

wi! go hjii'^k to fig. I p iiml HupfioHif the spheroidal layer to bo water, , • 

iiist<,ejiil of the rcarth s liimmphm*, and t-aki.^ 100 cms. as the f 3 xeeKS 
of till! grcfitimt nhm* the least Meinioliameter, we have wliat we 
tiiay fairly ajistiiiii? to he ii not improbable estimaOf of the (a|ni“ 
vnleiit, iiVftr the whole earl Ids hu to the true tidal ihdormation 
of tfiij wiitcT of file (mmm. If the oldifpiity HOH were the same ' 

in the two ciwm, and if the siin were the external attracting body 
in tin? vafiie of L would be (50/*08 . 13*590 «) 45*9 times 

grimier in llitt necofnl ciise (fig. I) than in the first case? (fig. 2). 

Hu{ipri«ci ti«%f tills ifiociii, insteiid of the siin, to be the influoncjing f 

kidy ill tilt! mrmul rime (fig. 1), other things being the same, the 
ciiiiple will hit flD« times ns great in the second case (fig. 1) as in 
* Mim* B, |mf« dW abom 
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the first case (fig. 2). (Because the moon s mass, divided by the 
cube of her distance from the earth, is about double the sun’s 
mass divided by the cube of his distance from the earth.) Now, 
we must make the couple to be only 10 times as great in the 
second case (fig. 1) as in the first case (fig. 2) to bring out Adams’ 
result, according to Delaunay’s explanation of it. Hence we must 
suppose, in fig. 1, sin HCM cos HGM to be of sin 30° cos 30°; 
and we may. fulfil this condition by taking HCM = 87° 30'. 

Thus with the approximate results of observation used above 
in respect to the earth’s atmosphere, and the assumptions we have 
now made regarding the lunar tide, we have a state of things in 
which our supposed chronometer B gains on A 2*5 seconds in the 
course of the century through the thermodynamic acceleration, and 
loses 25 seconds through the tidal retardation ; that is, loses in all 
22*5 seconds, or say 22 seconds, which is Adams’ result. 



Art. XCVI. Dynamical Problems regarding Elastic 
Spheroidal Shells and Spheroids of Incompressible Liquid. 


1. The theory of elastic solids in equilibrium presents the 
following general problem : — 

A solid of any shape being given, and displacements being 
arbitrarily produced or forces arbitrarily applied over its whole 
bounding surface, it is required to find the displacement of every 
point of its substance. The chief object of the present communi- 
cation is to show the solution of this problem for the case of a 
shell consisting of isotropic elastic material, and bounded by two 
concentric spherical surfaces, with the natural restriction that the 
whole alteration of figure is very small. 


2. Let the centre of the spherical surfaces be taken as origin, 
and let y, z be the rectangular co-ordinates of any particle of the 
solid, in its undisturbed position, and 2/~)-/3, 2 ^ 4*7 the co- 

ordinates of the same particle when the whole is in equilibrium 
under the given superficial disturbing action. Then, by the 
known equations of equilibrium of elastic solids, we have 




d^a 

+ 

d‘‘a\ 



d 

^da 

, d^ 



n 

\dx^ 

-^df 


4- 

m 

dx 

\dx 

dy 


=0, 


(d-^0 


+ 


4- 


d 

fdoL 


dy\ 

=0, 

n 

w 

dy‘ 

dl) 

m 

dy^ 

\,dx 

^ dy 

'^dz) 


(d^ry 




4 


d 

(doL 

d^ 

. dy\ 

= 0 

n 

w 

, 

^ df 

d/j 

m 

dz^ 

\dx 

+ Sy 

^ dz) 


m — and n denoting the two coefficients of elasticity, which 

may be called respectively the elasticity of volume, and the 
rigidity, A demonstration of these equations, with definitions 
of the coeflScients, will be found in § 71 of an Appendix to the 
present communication. 


3. For brevity let 

( 2 ), 

ax ay dz ^ ^ 

so that S shall denote the cubic dilatation at the point (x, y, z) of 
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d? 

the solid. Also, for brevity, let the operation ^ 
denoted by Then the preceding equations become 

+ = 0, - (3). 

2 , A 

^ V 7 + ^ ^ 

4. In certain cases, especially the ideal one of an incom- 
pressible elastic solid, the following notation is more convenient: — 
p the mean normal pressure per unit of area on all sides of 
any small portion of the solid, round the point y, z. Then 
(below, § 21) 




doL ^ d^ dy 

dco dy dz, 


and the equations of equilibrium become 
^^2 ^ dy _ r 


m^indx 
, m dp ^ 

* nV'/3 — ('^)* 

2 m dp ^ 

_ -r = 0 

m — dz 

5. If the solid were incompressible, we should have m = 00 

_ da d0 dy ^ 

and T- + = 0, 

dx dy dz 

which must be taken instead of (4), and, along with (5), would 
constitute the four differential equations required for the four un- 
known functions a, /3, 7,^*. 

6. To solve the general equations (3) or (5), take djdx of the 
first, djdy of the second, and djdz of the third; and add. We have 

thus {n -h m) = 0 (G), 

or, which is in general sufficient, 

V'S=0. (7). 

* See Professor Stokes’s paper “On the Friction of Fluids in Motion, and the 
Equilibrium and Motion of Elastic Solids,” Cambridge Philosophical Society's 
Transactionsj April, 1845. 
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If, now, an appropriate solution of this equation for S is found, the 
three equations (3) may be solved by known methods, the first of 
them for a, the second for /3, and the third for 7, — the arbitrary 
part of the solution in each case being merely a solution of the 
equation = 0. These arbitrary parts must be determined so 
as to fulfil equation (2) and the prescribed surface conditions. 

The complete particular determination of S cannot, however, 
in most cases be effected without regard to a, yS, 7 ; and the order 
of procedure which has been indicated is only convenient for 
determining the proper forms for general solutions of the equations. 

7. First, then, to solve the equation in S generally, we may 
use a theorem belonging to the foundation of Laplace’s remarkable 
analysis of the attraction of spheroids, which may be enunciated 
as follows. 

If the equation VS = 0 is satisfied for every point between two 
concentric spheres of radii a (greater) and a' (less), the value of S 
for any point of this space, at distance r from the centre, may be 
exprersed by the double series 

V, +F, +F, 4-&C. 

+ -f f; + &c., 

of which the first part converges at least as rapidly as the geo- 
metrical progression 



and the second at least as rapidly as 

a /a'Y /aV 
r ’ \rj ’ \r/ 

— if F^, V'i denote homogeneous functions of cc, y, .a of the order i, 
each satisfying, continuously, for all values of x, y, z, the equation 

V^F= 0. 

A proof of this proposition is given in Thomson and Tait’s Natural 
Philosophy f Vol. i. Part I. chap. i. Appendix B. It is also there 
shown, what I believe has been hitherto overlooked, that F^, F i, 
as above defined, cannot but be rational and integral, if i is 
any positive integer, 

T. HI. 


23 
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8. To avoid circumlocution, we shall call any homogeneous 
function of (x, y, z) which satisfies the equation 

v^r=o 

a “ spherical harmonic function,’’ or, more shortly, a spherical 
harmonic.” Thus Vi and F"/, as defined in § 7, are spherical 
harmonics of degree or order i ; and being also a solution 

of V^F= 0, is a spherical harmonic of degree — (i + 1). We shall 
sometimes call the latter a spherical harmonic of inverse order i. 
Thus Hi being any spherical harmonic of integral degree and 
therefore necessarily a rational integral function of this degree, 
jg ^ spherical harmonic of degree — (^ + 1), or of inverse 

order i 

If we put + and denote this last function by 

then we have 

and thus it appears that the relation between a spherical harmonic 
of positive degree i and of negative degree j is reciprocal. The 
general (well known) proposition on which this depends is that 
if Vi is any homogeneous function of {x, y, z) of degree i, positive 
or negative, integral or fractional, is also a solution of the 

equation V^F= 0 (see Thomson and Tait’s Natural Philosophy, 
chap. i. Appendix B). 

A spherical harmonic of integral, whether positive or negative, 
degree, satisfying the differential equation continuously for all 
values of the variables, will be called an '"entire spherical 
harmonic,” because such functions are suited for the solution of 
acoustical and other physical problems regarding entire spheres 
or entire spherical shells. 

A spherical .harmonic function of {x, y, z) will be called a 
"'spherical surface-harmonic” when the point (x, y, z) lies any- 
where on a spherical surface having its centre at the origin of 
coordinates. A spherical surface-harmonic is therefore a function 
of two variables, angular coordinates of a point on a spherical 
surface. If Yi denote such a function of order i, positive and 
integral, then Yir^ and are what we now call simply spherical 

harmonics ; but sometimes we shall call them, by way of distinction, 
"spherical solid harmonics.” Functions Yi, or spherical surface- 
hatmonics of integral orders, have been generally called "Laplace’s 
coefficients” by English writers. 
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the theorem enunciated in § 7, we see that the 
'^Ution of our problem, so far as S is concerned, is this : — 

(8> 

. ^ ow because the equation W = 0 is linear, it follows 
^^^ntial coefficients of any solution, with reference to 
linear functions of such differential coefficients, are also 
Hence tlie terms Vi and V of S, give harmonics 

^^rees i-1 and -(i + 2), in To solve 

^ (5) we have therefore only to solve 

= <i>n> 

denotes an entire spherical harmonic of any positive or 
^^gree, %. Trying 

^tviously the right form, we have 
-1 {rV^. + 4 + 4) 

is a homogeneous function of x, y, z of degree n. 



Lse it is a spherical harmonic, 

V*^. = 0. 

a.lso 

V®(r")=6, 
a'tiation. Hence 
; .V^ur=A . 2 ( 2 ^ + 3 ) 0 ,, 

Bore the complete solution of the equation 

2(2ra+ 

l^notes any solntion of the equation 

7“r=o. 


23—2 
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11. Hence, by taking for (j>n the terms of ^ 

ferred to (§ 10) above, and giving n its proper value, i“l, or 
— {i + 2), for each term as the case may be, we find, for the com- 
plete solution of (3), the following: — 




Ui + Ui?' 


1 




A. 

n . 2 (2^ + 1) dx 


{Yi-T 




...(.9), 


;5.S{„ + FV—)}, 

+ A(F,- F'.r-.)j 

where iii, Vi, v'i, Wi, Wi denote six harmonics, each of degree i. 

12. But in order that these formulae may express the solution 
of the original equations (l),the functions &c. must be related 
to the functions V so as to satisfy equations (2) and (3). Now, 
taking account of the following formula, 

$(*' 2 (*a +y 

which becomes simply 2i<j>i, 

if is a spherical harmonic of any degree i (whether positive or 
negative, integral or fractional), we derive from (9) by differentia- 
tion, and selection of terms of order f, and of order inverse i (or 
degree — i - 1), 

S+f [<F, + (i + 1) , 

where, for brevity, we put 


. 1 . , dWi+i 

dx ^ dy ^ ~dr' 


and 


dy 




dx 

Hence, to satisfy (2) and (8), 

and 


dy 


m% 


dz 


...( 10 ). 


«(2i+ 1) 


V. 


F'. 
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V,= 


n {2i + 1) 
(2n + m)i + n 




F'.= _ 

^ (2n i-m)i-hn + m ^ ^ 


(11). 


13. 

^ = x::r 

7 = 2::: 


Using these in (9), we conclude 



mr^ d 



2 dx 

J2n-fm)f-f-n 

(2n+m)tH-n-f ] 


mr^ d 

fi 


~¥dy 

L(2ji+m)i+n 

{2n+m)i-^n-\-'tn\ J 


mr^ d 



2 dz 

_(2?^+m)^4•9^ 

(27^-^-m)^^-7^-i-m J J 


( 12 ) 


^ y 


for a complete solution of the general equations (1), the equations 
of equilibrium of an isotropic elastic solid. The circumstances for 
which this solution is appropriate will be understood when the 
general proposition of § 7 is duly considered. 


14. It remains to show how the harmonics u^, Vi, Wi, Ui, 
v'i, w'i are to be determined so as to satisfy the superficial con- 
ditions. Let us first suppose these to be that the displacement 
of every point of the bounding surface is given arbitrarily. Let 
Sudi, 'ZBi, ZCi be the harmonic series-f*, expressing the three com- 
ponents of the displacement at any point of the outer surface of 
the shell, and ZA'i^ ^B'i, ZC'i the corresponding expressions for 
the given condition of the inner surface. Thus the surface- 
equations of condition to be fulfilled are 


fa=SA-,\ 

r = a = 

[7=20,-, 

r = a' yS = 2J3'i. 

[7 = 20',, 


(13) 


* For the case i=0, the terms w'i-i, may be omitted; but their Ml 

interpretation would be to express a displacement without deformation. Thus 
being of degree -1, cannot but be ^/r, where A ia sl constant; and therefore 
becomes A when i=0. 

t That is, series of terms each of which is a spherical surface-harmonic of 
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where a and a' denote the radii of the outer and inner surfaces 
respectively, and-4^, 5^, Gi, A'i, B'i^ spherical surface-harmonics 
of the order i. 


15. Now collecting from the series (12) of § 13, which con- 
stitute the general expressions for a, /3, 7, those terms which, being 
either solid spherical harmonics of degrees i and — i — 1, or such 
functions multiplied by r\ give, at the boundary, surface-harmonics 
of the order and equating the terms of this order on the two 
sides of equations (13), we have 


, . , mr^ d 

■^i+i 


'=Ai when r=a, 

_(2?^^-m)^4-37l-H7^ 

(2n+m)i—n 

' =-4^whett r=a'. 

, , mr^ d 

■ fi+i 


f=Bi when r=a, 

L(2n+m)^+3w+m 

(2n+m)t—n_ 

l=JS'i when r=a', 

/ d 

■^<+1 


)=Ci when r=a, 

Wt^iT —Ydz 

^(2n+my+Sn-j-m 


j=(/'^whenr=a' ^ 


16. These six equations would suffice to determine the six 
harmonics Ui.vi, Wi, ulyVlyWl, if and were known. For, 
since each of those six functions is a homogeneous function of 
0!, y, z of order each of them divided by is a function of angular 
coordinates relative to the centre, and independent of r; and 
therefore if, for instance, we denote ui by rV and ul by we 
have two unknown quantities -sr and vs' to be determined by the 
two equations of condition relative to a for the outer and the inner 
surface. These equations may be written as follows, if we further 

denote by and ^ by because these 

are homogeneous functions of the orders i and — i — 1 respectively : 




ma^ 








ma^ 


2 [(2n-f m)^- 

-n]^’ 

^ ma'^ 

V 

2 [(2n+m)i- 

-n] 


Resolving these equations for vr and and returning to the 
original notation instead of -cr, V, 


integral order i. That any function, arbitrarily given over an entire spherical 
surface, may be so expressed, is a well-known theorem. A demonstration of it is 
given in Thomson and Tait’s Natural Fhiloso'phy, Vol. i. Part i. chap. i. Appendix 
B,§s. 


(15). 


xcvl] 
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a«+i _ 

(aay+i(a'A,' - a'U,))'* - (aa')2i+i(a2 _ - {aa')^a?^~^ - a'2‘-i)iH',_2 


dx 




where, for brevity, 

-Mi+2 = 


m 


2 [(2^^ + m) i + 372. + m] ' 
m 


.(16). 


2 [(272. + 772.) i — 77] 

Introducing, also for brevity, the following notation, 

” 


, _ {aay+^ (dAj — a'^Aj) 


m'i = 




■(17), 




(18). 


-^^'+2 ^2i+l __ ^'2t+l -31* i-2 ^2i+l _ ^'2i-j-i i— 2 

we have the expressions for Ui and Ui given below. Dealing with 
the equations of condition relative to jS and 7, and introducing an 
abbreviated notation 23^, 23/, ®i, CD/, corresponding to (17), we 
find similar expressions for Vi, vl, Wi, w!, as follows: — 




>1-1-2 


Wi= 


D/=33/r^-iHi+2' 
tt>/=®/r»-iai+2 


' dx 

— i_2 

dx 

;y»2fc + l 

d'^i+i 

'■ dy 

-iW'i-s 

'• dy 


d‘^i+x 
' dz 


d{^' 

' dz 

^2^+1 

dy^i^i 

dx 

-iSVa 

dx 


d'^i+i 
' dy 

i — 2 

d 

dy 

^2i+i^ 

^ ' dz ■ 

- 0ir-i 

d (yfr'i^ir-^+^) 
dz 

^21. "HI 


...(19), 


( 20 ). 


17 . It only remains to determine the functions 'x/r and 
which we can do by combining these last equations with (10) of 


y2t-+-l 
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§ 12. Thus, chauging i into i + 1 in (17) and into i — 1 in (18), 
applying equations (10) of § 12, and taking advantage of the 
following properties, 

vYi+.=o, = &c.. 


dx ^ dy dz 


and 


vve find 


. 

® Ay dz 


d(a^ (2f+3)(f+i)iim'.-.t/, 

^ Ax dy dz'' 

^i'= 


dx Ay dz ) ' 

These equations, used to determine the two unknown functions 
•v^i and i|r/ , give 

, @i+(2i+3) (i+i)imvi@/ ' 

" 1 - (2i + 3)(2f - 1) (f + 1) ijlli+iiai+i ’ 


( 21 ). 


“ 1 - (2i + 3) (2i - 1) {i+ 1) im'i+iMi+i ) 
where, for brevity, 

d(ai«r^«) . d(i3i+.r«+0 , 

^ — + — Tz ’ 


•( 22 ), 


@i'= 


j-1^ _l_ d{Wi-ir-^} d(gr''t-ir ") 

doD dy dz 




.21+1 


...(23). 


18. The functions yjr and yfr' being expressed in terms of the 
data of the problem by equations (22) (23), (17), (18), (16), we 
have only to use (19) and (20) in (12) to find the following ex- 
pression of the complete solution : — 


a=X 


)8=S 


a»r*+aiV-^-i+ ^ 




a3iri+'jBiV-'-i+(jW[~iai»'-^«-df»»’") 




dy 


ia«'- JfiV) 


7=2-1 ®ir^+®ir~^"“H(iHi— .Mir^) 


dz 




..( 24 ). 
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19. This solution leads immediately, through an extreme case 
of its application, to the solution of the general problem for a plate 
of elastic substance between two infinite parallel planes : — Given 
the displacement of every point of its surface, required the 
displacement of any interior point. For if we give infinite 
values to a and a', and keep a — d finite, the spherical shell 
becomes an infinite plane plate. 

20. It is, however, less easy to deduce the result in this way 
from the solution for the spherical shell, than to apply directly the 
general method of § 6 to the case of the infinite plane plate. We 
shall return to this subject (§ 31, below), when the details of the 
investigation will be sujSiciently indicated. 

21. A very important part of the general problem proposed 
in § 1 remains to be considered, — that in which not the displace- 
ment, but the arbitrarily applied force, is given all over the surface. 
To express the surface-equations of condition for such data, we 
must use the formulae expressing the stress (or force of elasticity) 
in any part of an elastic solid in terms of the strain (or deforma- 
tion) of the substance. These are 


P=(m + «)| + (m-n)(g + g); 


C = (m + n)^ + (m-r.)(g + |); 
P=(m + «)g + (m-n)(g + ^); 


...(25) 


da d/3) ^ 
dy dx) ’ 


where P, Q, jB are the normal tractions (which when negative are 
pressures) on the faces of a unit cube respectively perpendicular 
to the lines of reference OX, OF, OZ\ and S, T, TJ the tangential 
forces along the faces respectively parallel, and in the directions 
in these planes respectively perpendicular, to OX, OF, OZ (see 
Appendix, § 70). 

22. In terms of these we have the following expressions for 
the components P, ff, H. of the force on a unit area perpendicular 
to any line whose direction-cosines are f, ffth : — 
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F^Pf+Ug + Th^ 

G=Uf^Qg + 8h\ (26), 

H=Tf+ Sg + Bh) 

[see Art. xcii. Part I. above; “ Mathematical Theory of Elasticity, 
Chap. III. pp. 86—7]. 

23. Using the expressions (25) in (26), we find 
_ , ./da djS ch\ F i\ 


and symmetrical expressions for G and jET. 

24. If now we suppose /, g, h to denote the direction-cosines 
of the normal at any point x, z of the surface of an elastic solid, 
the surface condition, when force, not displacement, is given, will 
be expressed by equating F, G, H respectively to three functions 
of the coordinates of a point in the surface, quite arbitrary except 
in so far as they must balance one another in order that equi- 
librium in the body may be possible; and therefore they must 
fulfil the following integral equations : — 

fJFda^O, IJGda^O, JJEda^O (28), 

JJ{Hy — Gz)dD^ = 0, fj{Fz —Hx)dQ> =0, jj(Gx‘—Fy)dQ.=0 ..,(29), 

where dfl denotes an element of the surface at the point (x, y, z) , 
and the double integrals include the whole surface of application 
of the forces F, G, E, 

25. For our case of the spherical shell, with origin of co- 
ordinates at its centre, we have 


r X y ^ z 


and the last tiiple term in the expression (27) for F may he 
conveniently written thus : — 

nd{ax + By + 

r dx r 

Then, for brevity, putting 

ax + By + 7^= f- 


(32), 
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and 


d d d d 
^ dx^ ^ dy^^ dz ^ dr 


(33), 


where ^ prefixed to any function of x, y, z will denote its rate 

of variation per unit of length in the radial direction ; and using 
(2) of § 3, we have, by (30) and the symmetrical equations for 
Q and H, 


J?V = (m — n) S . ir + n 
(?/* = (m — 7^) S . y + 72. 
Hr =^(m — n) B , z + n 



(34). 


26. It is to be remarked that these equations express such 
functions of (^, y, z)y the coordinates of any point P of the solid, 
that P.6), G.o), H . 00 are the three components of the force 
transmitted across an infinitely small area co perpendicular. to OP, 
while, for any point of either the outer or the inner bounding 
spherical surface, Foo, Goy^ Hoo are the three components of the 
force applied to an infinitely small element oo of this surface. 


27. To reduce the surface-equations of condition derived from 
these expressions to harmonic equations, let us consider homo- 
geneous terms of degree i of the complete solution, which we shall 
denote by a^, yt, and let fi+i denote the corresponding 
terms of the other functions. Thus we have 


Fr = ^\ 

(m — n) Si^iX + n (i - 1) 


Or^t- 



1 

[(m - n) +n(i-l)yi + n 

■ 


28. The second of the three terms of order i in these equations, 
when the general solution of § 13 is used, become at the boundary 
each explicitly the sum of two surface harmonics of orders i and 


* When i - 1 is positive, will express the same function as of § 9 above. 

The sufifix^s now introduced have reference solely to the algebraic degree, positive 
or negative, of the functions, whether harmonic or not, -to the symbols for which 
they are applied. 
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i — 2 respectively. To bring the other parts of the expressions to 
similar forms, it is convenient that we should first express ^i+i in 
terms of the general solution (12) of § 13, by selecting the terms 
of algebraic degree i. Thus we have 


CTi = Ui — ; 


mr 


(36), 


2 [(2n + m)'i — n—m] dx 
and symmetrical expressions for and 7^, from which we find 

Hence, by the proper formulae [see (42) below] for reduction to 
harmonics, 


y. 1 f (2^•- 1) [m (t - 1) - 2«] 1 

2 i + 1 1 2 [('In +- m) i — n — m] ^ ‘ ‘ 


where 




H+i 


— ».2i+3 


dx dy dz 


( 38 ), 


.(39). 


and (as before assumed in § 12) 

dui dvi dwi 

Also, by (11) of § 12, or directly from (36) by differentiation, we 
have 

n (2i — 1) 




(2n + m) i — 71 — ‘ ‘ 

Substituting these expressions for Si_i, and in (35), we find 
n(2i— l)[(m— 2n)f+2m+??] 


.(40). 


FT=^\^(i—\)ui- 


(2i+l) [(m^-29^)^— 




7^[2^(^— 1) m-(2^~l) n\ ^ ^ 

(2f+l)[(m+27i)i~w— n] dx 2f+l dx 


...(41). 


This is reduced to the required harmonic form by the obviously 
proper formula 

w- 

Thus, and dealing similarly with the expressions for Or and Hr, 
we have, finally. 



I ;2 
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dx 

,2 




d{y\ri. 


0 


' =n2{ (i-l)zc,-2(i-2) 


(' 


dx 


where [as above, (16) of § 16] 

1 m 




and now further 


Er- 


2 (m + 2n) i—m — n' 
{m - 2n) i + 2m + n 


{2i + 1) [(m H- 2^) i — m — -n] 


1 

d^i+j] 

2i+l 

dx ) 

1 


2i+l 

df\ 

1 

d(f>i+i) 

2'i-f-l 

dz j 


1 


..( 43 ), 


(44). 


29. To express the surface conditions by harmonic equations, 
let ns suppose the superficial values of F, 0, H to be given as 
follows : 


and 


F=tAi\ 

0 = S£i,> when r = a, 
H=Wi] 

G = ]EjB/,i' when r=^a' 

JT=2a/,J 


(45), 


where Ai^ Bi, Gi, A/, jB/, (7/ denote surface harmonics of order i. 
Now the terms of algebraic degree i, exhibited in the preceding 
expressions (43) for Fr^ Gr, Hr, become, at either of the concentric 
spherical surfaces, sums of surface harmonics of orders i and i — 2, 
when i is positive, and of orders ~i~l and 3 when i is 
negative. Hence, selecting all the terms which lead to surface 
harmonics of order i, and equating to the proper terms of the 
data (45), we have 

da: da: ~~^)j 


= H*- 


Ai when J* = a,) , . 

;'when 


and symmetrical equations relative to y and z. 
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30. These equations might he dealt with exactly as formerly 
with the equations (15) of § IS. But the following order of pro- 
ceeding is more convenient. Commencing with the first of the 

surface equations (46), multiplying it by , attending to the 


degree of each term, and taking advantage of the principle that, 
if %jr be any homogeneous function of y, z, of degree t, the 
function of angular coordinates, or of the ratios x : y i z, which it 


becomes at the spherical surface r= a, is the same as 



any value of r, we have 


(t+2) ( - 






' dx ' ^ dx 


2^+l 


d(j), 


'iH-i ___ d(j>_, 


dx 


aj 




dx 

..(47), 


where the second member, and each term of the first member, is 
now a homogeneous function of degree % of x, y, z (being in fact a 

solid spherical harmonic of degree and order %), Taking ^ of this, 

and ^ and ~ of the two symmetrical equations, adding, taking 

into account equations (38) and (89), and taking advantage of the 
equation V®F^=0 for the solid harmonic functions concerned, we 
have 


-2(t+l)(2t-H)iif^,g)''''V_,| 

_ 1 [ d(iL,rO d(ArO 

a" I cte dy dz ) 



Agmn, multiplying (47) by and taking 


^ of the 
dx 
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result, dealing similarly with the two symmetrical equations, and 
adding, we have 


2m-^ [«+2_(2i+l) (*+l) 


21+3 




dx dy dz 


^ 1+2 


...(49). 


Changing i into i - 2 in this equation, we have 

+2(i-2)(i-l)(2i-3)ilfiti4 1 ...(50). 


dx dy dz 


Precisely similar equations, derived from the inner surface con- 
dition of the shell, are obtained by changing a, A, B, C into 
a\ A', B\ C'. We thus have (48), (50), and the two corresponding 
equations for the inner surface, in all four equations, to determine 
the four unknown functions in terms of the 

data which appear in the second members. The equations being 
simple algebraic equations, we may regard these four functions as 
explicitly determined. In other words, we may suppose and 
^lri known for every positive or negative integral value of i. Then 
equation (47), the two equations symmetrical with it, and the 
others got by changing A, a, &c. into A', a', &c., give Ui, Vi, Wi ex- 
plicitly in terms of known functions, and the expressions (36) for 
Ji complete the solution of the problem. 


31. The solution for the infinite plane plate is of course in- 
cluded in the general solution for the spherical shell, as remarked 
above for the case in which surface displacements, not surface 
forces, were given ; but, as in that case, it will be simpler and 
practically easier to work out the problem ab initio, taking ad- 
vantage of the appropriate Fourier forms. The relative ease of 
the independent investigation is indeed still greater in the case in 
which the surface forces are given than in the other case, since 
the general expressions for the surface forces assume simple forms 
when the surface is plane, and require no such transformation as 
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that which we have found necessary, and which has constituted 
the special difficulty of the problem, when the surface was 
spherical. The problem of the plane plate presents many ques- 
tions of remarkable interest and practical importance; and al- 
though the object and limits of the present paper preclude any 
detailed investigation of special cases, we may make a short 
digression to work out the general solution. 


32. Let the origin of coordinates be taken in one side of the 
plate and the axis OX perpendicular to it. Then, according to the 
general expressions (25) of § 21, the three components of the force 
per unit of area, in or parallel to either side of the plate, are 
respectively 


parallel to OX, P = (m+«) g + (m-n) + ^j), 

parallel to OY, U = n + ^ , 
parallel to OZ, T =n 


...(51). 


The surface condition to be fulfilled is that each of these functions 
shall have an arbitrarily given value at every point of each infinite 
plane side of the plate. 


S3. From the indications of § 6 above, it is easily seen that 
the following assumptions are correct for a general solution of the 
equations of internal equilibrium, and convenient for the applica- 
tion at present proposed, 


a 


= u-¥(c 


d(l> 
dx ' 




where u, v, Wy and denote functions of (a?, y, z) which each fulfil 
the equation V'V=0. From these, by differentiation, and by 
taking = 0 into account, we have 


da 


dyS dy 


du dv 


dw d(h 
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, du dv dw\ ^ 

“ '''-5-^% + sJ 

and h be used with the same signification as above (§ 2). Also, by 
differentiation and application of the equations 


we find 

’■“""S' 

Hence, to satisfy the general equations of internal equilibrium (3) 
of § 3, we must have 

dcf) __ m 
dx m-\-2n 

Hence the general solution becomes 

mx , ^ 

a = nr 

m + 2n^ 



_ mx djyfrdx 


(y =^y — 


m + 2n dz 


where % v, w are any functions whatever which satisfy the general 
equation V^F= 0, and yjr is given by (52) ; and where, further, it 
must be understood that J'^dx must be so assigned as to satisfy 
the equation V^F= 0, which ^|r itself satisfies by virtue of (52). 


34. The general form of the solution of V'^F = 0, convenient 
for the present application, is clearly 

where p, s, t are three constants subject to the equation 

= + f. 

If now we suppose, as a particular case, the surface condition 
to be that 


T. III. 


24 
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and 


P = A sin (sy) sin (te),', 

IT = B cos (sy) sin {tz)>\ when x — 0, 
P = (7 sin {sy) cos (tz)>) 


(54), 


P - A' sin {sij) sin {tz)^ 

U = B' cos (s^) sin (tz)\ when x = a 
T ~G' sin {sy) cos {tz)}) ^ 

where A, B, 0, A', B\ C are six given constants, we naust clearly 
have 


II = sin {sy) sin {tz),\ 

V = {g€~^^ + g'e^^) cos (sy) sin {tz)\ ^55), 

w = (he~^^ + h'e^^) sin (sy) cos (tz) J 


where / ^r, A, Ji are six constants to be determined by six 

linear equations obtained directly from (54), (51), (5S), (52), (55). 
But, by proper interchanges of sines and cosines, we have in (54) 
a representation of the general terms of the series or of the definite 
integrals, representing, according to Fourier’s principles, the six 
arbitrary fanctions, whether periodic or non-peroidic, by which 
P,Uj T are given over each of the two infinite plane sides. Hence 
the solution thus indicated is complete. 


35. To complete the theory of the equilibrium of an elastic 
spheroidal shell, we must now suppose every point of the solid 
substance to be urged by a given force. The problem thus pre- 
sented will be reduced to that already solved, by the following 
simple investigation. 

36. Let X, Y, Z be the components of the force per unit of 
volume on the substance at any point x, y, z. (That is to say, 
let qX, qY, qZ be the three components of the actual force on a 
volume q, infinitely small in all its dimensions, enclosing the point 
X, y, z). Not to unnecessarily limit the problem, we must 
suppose X, F, Z to be each an absolutely arbitrary function of 

2 /, 5 . 

37. When we remember that y, z are the coordinates of 
the undisturbed position of any point of the substance, and differ 
by the infinitely small quantities a, 7 from the actual co- 
ordinates of the same point of the substance in the body disturbed 
by the apphed forces, we perceive that Xdx Ydy + Zdz need 
not be the differential of a function of three independent variables. 
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It actually will not be a complete differential if the case be that 
of the interior kinetic equilibrium of a rigid body starting from rest 
under the influence of given constant forces applied to its surface, 
and having for their resultant a couple in a plane perpendicular to 
a principal axis. Nor will Xdx-\- Ydy-{-Zdz be a complete dif- 
ferential in the interior of a steel bar-magnet held at rest under 
the influence of an electric current directed through one half of 
its length, as we perceive when we consider Faraday’s beautiful 
experiment showing rotation to supervene in this case when the 
magnet is freed from all mechanical constraint. 

38. The equations of elastic equilibrium are of course now 

cZS 


7'i/V^a -f m 


dx 

dS 




.(56). 


= ~ y, 

dy 

— dS 
nV y ^ 

Let -cr, p, cr denote some three particular solutions of the equations 

= ( 57 ). 

V-‘<T = -Z ] 

These, isr, p, o-, we may regard as known functions, being derivable 
from X, Y, Z by known methods (Thomson and Tait's Natural 
Philosophy, Part ii., chap. vi.). Then, if we assume 


• = (X. 


/ 3 - ^ = / 3 , 




.(58), 


and 


dcL^ 


dx^ dy ^ dz ' 


.(59), 


the equations (56) of interior equilibrium become 



m 

di -j 

dx 

n 

dx' 


m 

dl 

dy ~ 

n 

dy' 


m 


dz 

n 

dz , 


.(60), 


24—2 
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where | is a known function given by the equation 


.(61). 


^ (Z®- dp do- 

p — j L- H 

^ doc dy dz 

Now, as we verify in a moment by differentiation, equations (59) 
and (60) are satisfied by 

— m 


a, = 




n (m + n) dx ' 
— m d^ 


.(62), 


n {m n) dy ’ 

_ — m 

n {m 4- 'll) dz J 
if ^ is some particular solution of 

= ^ (63). 

Hence (58), (57), (62), (63), (61) express a particular solution 
of (56), 

39. We conclude that the general solution of (56) may be 
expressed thus : — 


m d'ir' 


^ = ~ P- 


m-^n dx 
m d’ir' 


+ 

+'/3, 


m 4- 91 c?y 

If m d^' , 

92 \ 9n 4- 91 ^ ^ 


.(64), 


where 


tjr = V-2X, 

P=V-F, 


.(65), 


\dx dy dz/ 


according to an abbreviated notation, which explains itself suffi- 
ciently ; and a, 'A '7 denote a general solution of the equations 
d f d OL d ^ d ^ 


m -f- 


d fd'a d'/3 d'j 


dy \ dx ^ dy dz 

dx dy dz 




= 0 , ^ 


) = 0 


( 66 ). 
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40. This solution is applicable of course to an elastic body of 
any shape. It enables us to determine the displacement of every 
point of it when any given force is applied to every point of its 
interior, and either displacements or forces are given over the 
whole surface, if we can solve the general problem for the same 
shape of body with arbitrary superficial data, but no force on the 
interior parts. For 'a, '/3, '7 are determined by the solution of 
this problem, to be worked out with the given arbitrary super- 
ficial functions modified by the subtraction from them of terms 
due to the parts of a, /3, 7 which are explicitly shown in terms of 
data by equations (64) and (65). 

41. Hence the problem of § 35 is completely solved, — whether 
we have displacements given over each of the two concentric 
spherical bounding surfaces, when the solution of §§ 14 — 18 
determines 'a, '/3, '7 ; or forces given over the boundary, when the 
solution of §§ 26 — 30 is available. In the former case the super- 
ficial values of the functions 


1 

n 

1 

n 

1 

n 


( 

( 

( 



m 

d^' 

'UT - 

m-\-n 

dx, 


m 


P- 

m + n 

dy. 


m 


CT — 

m + n 

dz. 


known from equations (65), must be subtracted from the^ arbitrary 
functions given as the superficial values of a, ^S, 7, and the residues, 
expressed in surface-harmonic series by the known method, will be 
the harmonic expressions for the superficial values of 'a, '7. 

In the latter case, we must first substitute those known functions 

\ mT- n instead of a, /3, 7 respectively in (34), and 

the values of Fr, Or, Hr thus found must be subtracted from the 
given arbitrary functions representing the true superficial values of 
Ft, Or, Hr. The remainders, which we may denote by 'Fr, 'Or/ Hr, 
must then be reduced to harmonic series, as in (45), and used 
according to the investigation of § 30, to determine 'a, '/3, 'y. 


42. The general solution (64) and the expression just indicated 
for the terms to be subtracted from the data so as to find 
'Fr, 'Or, 'Hr becomes much simplified when, as in some of the 
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most important practical applications, Xdx + Ydy + ZAz is a com- 
plete differential. Thus let 

dW ^ dW 


.X=— -7=thlL —Z-'^ 
dx ' dy ‘ dz 


(.67), 


TT denoting any function of x, y, z. Then, assuming, as we may 
do according to (65), 

we have by differentiating, &a, 

IF 

dx dy dz~ ’ 

and therefore 



Hence the solution (64) becomes 


a = 


/8 = 


1 d^ 
m -f - 11 dx 
1 cKf 
m+ n dy 


+ 'a. 


+ '/3, 


1 , 

<y ^ — 1 - ly 

m + n dz 


.( 68 ). 


.(69). 


From this we find 


and (§ 25) 

if 

and 

Hence, by (34), 


S = - 


m + n 


W+'B, 


^=— — r — + 'f 
m + n dr ^ 

dx dy dz ' 


.(70). 


m 




4-A .a 

dx * dr 


Stl+'iV. 
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dx dr 


r +1 

dr 


d 

dx ' 


Thus for Fr, and the symmetrical expressions, we have 
1 


Fr=^ 
Or = 
Er = 


m + n, 

_1 

m + n 

in + n 


(m — v) Wx + 2nr ~ + 'Fr, ^ 

(m -n)Wy + 2nr ^ + 'Or, 

(m — n) TT^ + 2nr ^ + 'Hr J 


.(71). 


43. These expressions become further simplified if TT is a 
homogeneous function of any positive or negative integral or 
fractional order i + l, in which case we shall denote it by VTi+i. 

For ^ will be a homogeneous function of order i •+- 3, and 


dx 


of order i + 2. Hence 


dr doc 

Hence the preceding become 
1 


r — S- = (i + 2) 


dx * 


Fr = 

ar = 


m^n 

1 

m n 


d^' 


(m — n) WiJ^i a; + 2n {i 4- 2) ^ j + 'Fr, 
(m - n) Wi+, y + 2n{i + 2) ^| + 'Or, 


Hr = —^{(m-n)Wi+, z + 2n(i + 2)^\ +'Hr 


..(72). 


44. These expressions are the more readily reduced to the 
harmonic forms proper for working out the solution, if the interior 
force potential, Wi+i, is itself a harmonic function. We then have 
(§ 10) 






and Wi+iic = ^ 


1 


2(2f+5) dx 2i+5 

dWi+i 


xWi+i + -s.r^ 


2 




_^2i+6 


dx 

d{Wi+^r-^^) 


)'i 


...(73); 


2^4 3 I' dx dx 

which give 

Fr= 1 [ w4-(t+l)w „ d Wj+ T. _ m(2f+5)-m 

m+n\ 2i + 3 dx \2i+3){2i+5) dx J 

+'Fr (74), 
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and symmetrical expressions for Gr and Hr. Here the terms to 
be subtracted from the arbitrary functions given to represent the 
superficial values of Fr, Gr, and Hr are each explicitly expressed 
in sums of two surface harmonics of orders i or — ^ — 1, and i -h 2 
or — i — 3 respectively, viz., in each case, that one of the two 
numbers which is not negative. 


45. When the shell is in equilibrium under the influence of 
the forces acting on it through its interior, without any application 
of force to its surface, we must have 

Fr = 0,| 

Gr = 0, > when r — a and when r — a (75). 

Hr=o!\ 

Hence, for the case in which TF is a spherical harmonic, the 
preceding equations give the proper harmonic expressions for 
'Fr, 'Gr, 'Hr at the outer and inner bounding surfaces, for de- 
termining 'a, 7 by the method of §§ 28 — 30. Thus, using all 

the same notations, with the exception of 'a, '/3, 'F, 'G, 'H, 

instead of a, y, F, G, H, and, for the present, supposing ^ -h 1 
to be positive^, we have the complete harmonic expressions of 
'F, 'G, 'H, each in two terms, of orders i and i + 2 respectively. 
Hence the A, A', &c. of (45) are given by the following equa- 
tions : — 

Aj _ Ai _ cZlF+j ^ 

fli+i «-»+! {2i+3)(m-{-nf ' 

^ (i -\~1) n 

ai+i - a'i+i (2i + 3)(m + «) ^ ’ 

_ _ m + (z+l) n dWi+i 
ai+i a'i+i + 3) (to + «) ^ dz ’ 

(2i+5)TO-n ,-+,(i(Fi+xr-2‘--3) [■••(76). 

(2i+3)(2t+5)(TO+n)’“ H ’ 

^ :®i+2 _ (2i+ 6) TO — » i+s 

ai+i (2i+3)(2i+5)(TO+n)’' “ d^ ’ 

== 6?’, -+ 5 _ (2t + 5) TO — w .^^d( Tfi+ir-^3) 

a'i+i (2t+3)(2i+5) (TO+n)’” ' Tz 


* ^ we sM not in the present paper consider particularly any case of a shell 
by centres of force in the hollow spane within it, wHch alone could give 
a potential F^^^of negative degree, we need not write any of the in 

for maMug i + 1 negative. 
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46. The functions derived from Ai, Bi, Ci, &c., which are 
required for formulae (48) and (49), are therefore as follows : — 


diCiT^) _ 
^ dz 


dx dy 

dx dy dz 

_ (^ + 1) (2^ 4- 1) [m -{- (i + 1) n\ ™ 
(2i + 3) (m + ^) 9^^+^ 

dx dy dz 

_ (ih 2) [(2i: + 5) m - w] ™ 

(2f + 3)(m+n) 

d{Ai+^r-^ ^) d {Bj+^r-^-'-^) d { Cj +^r-^-^) 
dx dy dz 


y...(77), 


with the corresponding expressions relative to A^, B.{, (7/, &c., 
obtained simply by changing a into a. 


Hence by (48) and (50), and the two corresponding equations 
for the inner surface, we infer that each of the four functions 
vanishes. By the same equations, with i 
changed into i ■+ 2, we obtain expressions, all of one harmonic 
form, direct or reciprocal, as follows, for the four functions of 
order ^ + 1 : — 


'^i+l ~ ^ i+l ^ i-hi) 

y 

4 ^ 1+1 

Ki^iy K'i+i, Li+i, which need not be here explicitly expressed, 
being four constants obtained from the solutions of four simple 
algebraic equations. Lastly, by the four equations with (i 4- 4) 
instead of i, we find that all vanish. Using 

these results for yfr and (j) in (47), we see that each of the 


functions u must be a harmonic congruent with either 


dx 


or 


dx 


Hence, by using (78) in (38) and (39) we find 
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dWi+j 

(2i+i)(i+iy 

dx ' 


o,:4.n d ( Fi+ir~-^' 

(2i+5) {i + 2) 

dx 


_.i_, dWi+i 

(2i + 1) (i + 1) 

dx ’ 

_ — L ,•+! 

dCWi+iV--^-^) 

^ (2i + 5) {i + 2) 

dx 


(79); 


and symmetrical expressions for v and w. Finally, using these 
expressions, (79) and (78), in (S6), and the result in (69) with (73), 
we arrive at an explicit solution of the problem in the following 
remarkably simple form : — 


— & — ’ 




7 = 




dy 

d:(F^■nr-^^-^) 

dz 


^ _ _ A'+i + ^+l^ ^ , f 1 

(/+ 1) (2f + 1) [2 {2i + 3) (m + 

-im , 5-1 r\ 

(m + zn) ^ + m -t Stz) . . 

_ + ^•••^ ^• 

^ (i + 2) (2i + 5) 1 {2i + 3) (2i + 5) (m + w) 

mr^ d^'i+i 1 

2 (ttz + 2n) i + 2m + 3 ^ 2 ] 

47. In conclusion, let us consider the case of a solid sphere. 
For this we have 


'\|r _£_2 = 0 , and = 0 , 

as we see at once from the character of the problem, or as we find 
by putting a = 0 in the four equations by which in § 46 we have 
^en that -iVi determined. Then, by 

(48), with % changed into % +• 2, and by (49), we find 
_ (2+2)[(m+2*/i)i+m+3?i] [971(22+5)— 72 ] ~ 

^^-^3)9i|m[2(i+2)*+l]-n(22+3)}(m+92) 
f {2i + l) [m (i + 3) -92] ^ 

.2ri + 2V + l]-n(22 + 3)} 
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The coefficients of in these expressions are the values which 
we must take for JiTi+iand Li+i respectively in (81); and therefore, 
after reductions which show (m + 9^) as a factor of the numerator 
of each fraction in which it appears at first as a factor of the 
denominator, we have 

m ^ (i +l)[m{{+S)-n]a'‘ 

2n{m [2(i + 2^ + 1] - n(2i + 3)} 

[ (^ + 2)(2i + 5) m - (2i + 3 ) n] . . 

2n{2i + 3) {7n[2(i + 2)'* + 1] - n(2i + 3)} ' f ^ 

^ (2i T3)'{m [2 (f+ 2yTr] - n (2i + ‘ J 

These, substituted in (80), give expressions for a, /3, y which con- 
stitute a complete and explicit solution of the problem. 

It is easy to verify this result, by testing that (56) (with 
— X = ) <^c*) is satisfied for every point of the solid, and that 

equations (34) give i^=0, (? = 0, H = Q at the bounding surface, 


48. The case of i=l is, as we shall immediately see, of high 
importance. For it the preceding expressions, (83) and (80), be- 
come 


^ — 10 (4m ~ n) -|- (21m — 5n) r- 

~ 10?^(19m — 5n) 




47?ir’' 

i0w(i9m — 5??) ' 


ax ‘ ax 
dy dy ' 

' dz “ dz 


.(84). 


49. As an example of the application of §§ 45 — 48, let us 
suppose a spherical shell or solid sphere to be equilibrated under 
the influence of masses collected in two fixed external points^, 
and each attracting according to the inverse square of its distance. 


■* If our limits permitted, a highly interesting example might be made of the 
case of a shell under the influence of a single attracting point in the hollow space 


T 
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Lei the two masses M, M' he in the axis 0-X ; and, P being the 
point whose coordinates are so, y, z, let Plf = D, PM == J) . Let 



also OM=c, OJ/'= c. Then, if m, m' denote the two masses, for 
equilibrium we must have 

m _m' 

The potential at P, due to the two masses, will be ^ > ^^5 

according to the notation of § 42, with, besides, w taken to denote 
the mass of unit volume of the elastic solid, 


— W=v} 



The known forms in the elementary theory of spherical harmonics 
give immediately the development of this in a converging infinite 
series of solid harmonic terms. We have only then to apply the 
solution of §§ 45, 46 to each term, to obtain a series expressing the 
required solution. 


50. We may work out this result explicitly for the case in 
which both masses are very distant; and for simplicity we shall 
suppose one of them infinitely more distant than the other ; that 
is to say, we shall suppose it to exercise merely a constant balanc- 
ing force on the substance of the shell. We shall then have 
precisely the same bodily disturbing force as that which the 
earth experiences from the moon alone, or from the sun alone. 

51. Referring to the diagram and notation of § 49, we have 

1 

Jj c \ c c? 

wiMn it. Tlie will elearly be to keep the wbole sbeU sensibly in equilibrium 
mm if fee jKmit is exeentric; and under stress even if fee attracting 

^Inl Is In fe« ixfitre* 




I 
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if we neglect higher ppwers of xjCy ylc, z/o than the square ; and 


= 1 
U o' 



neglecting all higher powers of x\c, yjc.zjc. Hence, taking account 
of the relation = mlc'^ required for equilibrium, we have, for 
the disturbance potential, 

Lf 


an irrelevant constant being omitted from the expression which 
§ 49 would give. This being a harmonic of the second degree, we 
may use it for putting i = 1 in the formulae of §47, and thus 

solve the problem of finding the deformation of a homogeneous 
spherical shell under the influence of a distant attracting mass 
and a uniform balancing force. I hope, in a future communication 
to the Royal Society, to show the application of this result to 
the case of the lunar and solar influence on a body such as the 
earth is assumed to be by many geologists — that is to say, a solid 
crust, constituting a spheroidal shell, of some thickness less than 
100 miles, with its interior filled with liquid. The untenability 
of this hypothesis is, however, sufficiently demonstrated by the 
considerations adduced in a previous communication [Art. XCV. 
above '^On the Rigidity of the Earth,”] read May 8, 1862, in 
which the following explicit solution of the problem for a homo- 
geneous solid sphere only is used. 


52. Using the expression of § 51 for W^, we have 


: — 2 XW, 
0 ^ 


m 


dx 

dy ■ 
dW, m 


■yw, 


d{W^r-<^) _ _ g m («’ - f / - X _ 

d{W^r-o)_ , — 

dy & r-’’ 

d ( __ g m (2x^ — z 

dz c® r‘~'^ 


w. 


... ( 85 ), 
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These formulae being substituted for the differential coefficients 
which appear in (84)), we have algebraic expressions for the dis- 
placement of any point of the solid. 

The condition of the body being symmetrical about the axis 
of 0 ), we may conveniently assume 

y==ycos 0 = y sin(^, 

so that we shall have (as we see by the preceding expressions) 

/S = fjb cos (py 
7 = ya sin (p, 

and fjb will denote the component displacement perpendicular to 
OX. If, further, we assume 

^ = r cos 6y 

y = r sin 6, 

the expressions (84) for the component displacements, with (85) 
used in them, give 

a = to ^ j— 2r(S„ + 1 (5 cos^ 6 - 3)1 cos 6, 

' I * " (86). 

= (5 cos"(9- l)|sin(9 _ 

The values given in (84) for and (IB/ are to be used for any 
internal point, at^ a distance r from the centre, in these equations 
(86), and thus we have the simplest possible expression for the 
required displacement of any point of the solid. 

53. If we resolve the displacement along and perpendicular 
to the radius, and consider only the radial component, we see 
that the series of concentric spherical surfaces of the undisturbed 
globe become spheroids of revolution in the distorted body. The 
elongation of the axial radius, obtained by putting 6 = 0 and 
taking the value of a, is double the shortening of the equatorial 
radius, obtained by putting 0 = ^7r and taking the value of ya; 
which we might have inferred from the fact, shown* by the general 
equations (80) above, that there can be no alteration of volume 
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on the whole within any one of these surfaces. The expression 
for the excess of the axial above the equatorial radius is 


3 w 


m 




9 ^' 


which, if we substitute for and (K/ their values by (84), becomes 

m 2 {^m — n) a? — (3m — n) 

' ^ 2ii (19m — 5n) 

m 5 

If in this we take r = a, and m = oo , it becomes ^ 

’ ' & 2.19n ' 

which is the result used in § 34 of the paper “ On the Rigidity of 

the Earth/’ preceding the present [Art. xcv. above]. 


o4. In the case of a = 0, the result of § 18 takes the ex- 
tremely simple form 

m (a^ — 


i8=2k 


a] 2a^ [n (2i — 1) + m (i — 1)] dx 


'=2 a , 


e 


where 


W 2a^*[?^(2^-- 1) 4'm(i- 1)] dy 
m (a^ — r^) d@i^i 

2a^ [n {2i - 1) + m{i — 1 )] dz 


dx dy dz 


[...(87). 


This expresses the displacement at any point within a solid sphere 
of radius a, when its surface is displaced in a given manner (2Ai, 
'ZCi). And merely by making ^ negative we have, in the 
same formula, the solution of the same problem for an infinite 
solid with a hollow spherical space every point of the surface of 
which is displaced to a given distance in a given direction. These 
solutions are obtained directly, with great ease, by the method of 
§§ 6 — 15, or are easily proved by direct verification, without any 
of the intricacy of analysis inevitable when, as in the general 
investigations with which we commenced, a shell bounded by two 
concentric spherical surfaces is the subject. 
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[Added since the reading of the Paper.] 


§§ 55 to 58. Oscillations of a Liquid Sphere. 


55. Let V be the gravitation potential at any point P{x, y,z), 
and h the height of the surface (or radial component of its dis- 
placement) from the mean spherical surface at a point E in the 
radius through P. Then, if 

( 88 ) 

be the expression for h in terms of spherical surface harmonic 
functions of the position of E, and if /jl be the attraction on the 
unit of mass exercised by a particle equal in mass to the unit 
bulk of the liquid, we have, by the known methods for finding 
the attractions of bodies infinitely nearly spherical (Thomson and 
Tait's Natural Philosophy, Part IL, chap, vi.), 

V = 47ra/z, ^ - 1 when r < a, 

[ a \aj “1“ ij 

y = 4j7ra/>t 

and 

F=47ra(U-|^a + S „ r = a\ 

In these ^irpa = (90), 

if g denote the force of gravity at the surface, due to the mean 
sphere of radius a. 


a 


r r \rj 2^ + 1 


r > a, 


(89). 


56. Now for infinitely small motions the ordinary kinetic 
equations give 


dx 


/du 

dV\ 

dp 

/dv 

dV\ 

dp 

fdw 


[di' 

' dx)’ 

-dy = P' 

Kit' 

■ dyj’ 

-dz = P' 

KDi' 

dz ) 


( 91 ); 

where p is the mass per unit of volume ; u, v, w the component 
velocities through the fixed point P at time t; and p the fluid 
pressure. Hence, possible non-periodic motions being omitted, 
udx-\- 'vdy +wdz is a complete differential; and, denoting it by 
we have 

C-i,.p(§-F) '.(M). 
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57. To find the surface conditions, — first, since the pressure 
has a constant value, 11, at the free surface, 

p—gph + n when r = a (93), 

the variations of gravity depending on the variations of figure 
being of course neglected in the infinitely small term gph. And, 
dh . . 

since ^ is the radial component of the velocity at U, we have, 
when r = a, 

T dx^ r r dz dt ^ ‘ 

Now since, the fluid being incompressible, = 0, (f> may be 
expanded in a series of solid harmonic functions ; let 





(95), 


where are surface harmonics. Hence, as the successive 

terms are homogeneous functions of the coordinates (x, y, z)^ of 
degrees 1, 2, &c., 


= l (-Y 

r dx r dy ^ r dz ^ \a/ 

and therefore, by (88) and (94), 


(96), 


dt 



m 


58. Eliminating p between (92) with r = a and (93), substi- 
tuting for V by (89) and (90), differentiating, substituting for 
by (97), and comparing harmonic terms of order i, we have 




of which the integral is 




Here A is a surface spherical harmonic function of the coordinates 
of E expressing the maximum value? of <I>i, and E is the epoch 
(Thomson and Tait’s Natwral Philosophy, Part I. § 63) of the 
T. HI. 25 
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simple harmonic function of the time which we find to represent 
Using this solution in (97) and (88), we see that if the surface 
be normally displaced according to a spherical harmonic of order 
i, and left to itself, the resulting motion gives rise to a simple 
harmonic variation of the normal displacement, having for period 


/a 2i-pi 

that is, the period of a common pendulum of length • 

It is worthy of remark that the period of vibration thus calculated 
is the same for the same density of liquid, whatever be the 
dimensions of the globe. 


For the case of i = 2, or an ellipsoidal deformation, the length 
of the isochronous pendulum becomes fa, or one and a quarter 
times the earth’s radius, for a homogeneous liquid globe of the 
same mass and diameter as the earth ; and therefore for this case, 
or for any homogeneous liquid globe of about 5-| times the density 
of water, the half-period is 47“^ 12®, which is the result stated in 
§ 3 of the paper '' On the Kigidity of the Earth ”, preceding the 
present (Art. xcv. above). 


Appendix, §§59 — 71 . — General Theory of the Equilibrium of an 

Elastic Solid. • 

59. Let a solid composed of matter fulfilling no condition of 
isotropy in any part, and not homogeneous from part to part, be 
given of any shape, unstrained, and let every point of its surface 
be altered in position to a given distance in a given direction. It 
is required to find the displacement of every point of its substance 
in equilibrium, . .. Let w, y, z be the Coordinates of any particle, P, 
of the substance in its undisturbed* position,- and ^r + a, 
its coordinates when ' displaced in the manner specified; that is 
to say, let a, /J, 7 be the components of the required displacement. 
Then, if for brevity we put 
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/da 

2 

) + 

/djS' 
\dx . 


\dx) ' 

1 

fdaV 

idj/j 

[dy 


2 

/dy] ’ 


(dav 

\dz) 

(d^ 

[dz ^ 

)■- 

\dz 



dot dx 
~dy dz 

(m 

\dy 

•> 

+ 1 

j 

\d§ 

1 dz 



(Za ida N 

Tz [dx 

d/3 
dz dx 


-OS' 


,-dx- 

dx \dy ) 

^ dy dy 
~ dx dy - 


( 100 ) ; 


these six quantities A, B, G, a, b, c, as. is known thoroughly 
determine the strain experienced by the substance infinitely near 
the particle JP (irrespectively of any rotation it may experience) 
in the following manner : — 


60. Let 97 , f be the undisturbed coordinates of a particle 
infinitely near P, relatively to axes through P parallel to those 
of Xj y, z respectively; and let 97 ^, be the coordinates, relative 
still to axes through P, when the solid is in its strained condition. 
Then 

V + v! ^ f + P97^ + 4 2a97f + . . .(101) ; 

and therefore all particles which in the strained state lie on a 
spherical surface 

-I- rrjf + = rf, 

are, in the unstrained state, on the ellipsoidal surface, 

+ Brf + Gi;^ + 2a97^ 4 - + 20^97 = r/. 

This, as is well known*f*, completely defines the homogeneous 
strain of the matter in the neighbourhood of P. 


61. Hence the thermo-dynamic principles by which, in a 
paper ''On the Thermo-elastic Properties of Matter in the first 
Number of the Quarterly Mathematical Journal (April 1855), 
[Art; xtvfii., Part viL above,; VoL i. p. 291], Green's dynamical 
theory of elastic solids was demonstrated as part of the modern 

Thomson and Tait’s Natural FhiloBophyj Part i. § 190 (e) and § 181 (5). 
t Thomson and Tait’s Natural PhiloBophy, Part i. §§ 165 — 165. See Art. xoii. 
above. ' . • • 
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dynamical theory of heat, show that if w . dxdydz denote the 
work recjuired to alter an infinitely small undisturhed. volume, 
dxdyiz, of the solid, into its disturbed condition, when its tem- 
perature is kept constant, we must have 

w=f{A,B,G,a, k c) (102), 

where f denotes a positive function of the six elements, which 
vanishes when J. — 1 , £ — 1 , (7 — 1 , a, 6 , c each vanish. And if W 
denote the whole work required to produce the change actually 
experienced by the whole solid, we have 

W — jj^wcbodydz (103), 

where the triple integral is extended through the space occupied 
by the undisturbed solid. 

62. The position assumed by every particle in the interior of 
the solid will be such as to make this a minimum, subject to the 
condition that every particle of the surface takes the position 
given to it, this being the elementary condition of stable equi- 
librium. Hence, by the method of variation, 

SW = jjjBwdwdydz = 0 (104). 

But, exhibiting only terms depending on Bz, we have 

\ dA vda; / db dz~^ dc dy] dx 
^ ^ da dw fdoL \1 dBx 

I dB dy da dz^ dc \dx / j dy 

, {adw da ^ da dw fda dSa 

I dC dz da dy^ dh \dx j] dz 

-i- &c. 

Hence, integrating by parts, and observing that 8 a, B^, By vanish 
at the limiting surface, we have 

... ( 106 ). 

where for brevity P, Q, R denote the factors of dBa/dx, dBajdy, 
dBa/ds r^pectively, in the preceding expression. In order that 
may vanish, the factors of 82 , 8 y 8 , By in the expression now 
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found for it must each vanish ; and hence we have, as the equa- 
tions of equilibrium, 

d dw /da A dw da dw c 

dx ( dA \dx j'^ ~dh dz dc c 

d L dw da dw da dw /da 
^ dy\ dB dy'^ da dz dc 

d dw da dw da dw /da - 

^ dz\ dC dz~^ da dy dh \dx 

&c., &c. 

of which the second and third, not exhibited, may be written 
down merely by attending to the symmetry. 

63. From the property of that it is necessarily positive 
when there is any strain, it follows that there must be some 
distribution of strain through the interior which shall make 
JfJwdxdydz the least possihle^ subject to the prescribed surface 
condition, and therefore that the solution of equations (106), sub- 
ject to this condition, is possible. If, whatever be the nature of 
the solid as to difference of elasticity in different directions in 
any part, and as to heterogeneousness from part to part, and 
whatever be the extent of the change of form and dimensions 
to which it is subjected, there cannot be any internal configuration 
of unstable equilibrium, or consequently any but one of stable 
equilibrium, with the prescribed surface displacement and no dis- 
turbing force on the interior, then, besides being always positive, 
w must be such a function of A, B, &c. that there can be only one 
solution of the equations. This is obviously the case when the 
unstrained solid is homogeneous. 

64. It is easy to include, in a general investigation similar to 
the preceding, the effects of any force on the interior substance, 
such as we have considered particularly for a spherical shell, of 
homogeneous isotropic matter, in §§ 35 — 46 above. It is also easy 
to adapt the general investigation to superficial data of force, 
instead of displacement. 

65. Whatever be the general form of the function f for any 
part of the substance, since it is always positive it cannot change 
in sign when jI — 1, 5 — 1, (7 — 1, a, 6, c have their signs changed ; 
and therefore for infinitely small values of these quantities it 
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must be a homogeneous quadratic function of them with constant 
coeflicients. (And it may be useful to observe that for all values 
of the variables A, B, &c., it must therefore be expressible in the 
same form, with varying coefficients, each of which is always 
finite, for all values of the variables.) Thus, for infinitely small 
strains, we have Green's theory of elastic solids, founded on a 
homogeneous quadratic function of the components of strain, ex- 
pressing the work required to produce it. Putting 

^-1 = 2^, 5-1=2/, (7-1 = 2^ (107), 

and ' denoting by }^(e, e\ K//)^ ••• ••• ••• co- 

efficients, we have 

w = ^ {(e, e) + (/ f)f -h {g, g)g^ + (a, a) a' + (&, b) ¥ + (c, c) c'} ' 

+ /) g) ^9 + ea + (e, b) eb -f (e, c) ec 

+ (/ 9)f9 + if> + (/ + (/ c)fc ^ 

+ i 9 > a)ga + {g,b)gb + (g, c)gc 

+ (a, h) ab + (a, c) ac 

+ (b, c) he J 

The one essential condition among the coefficients is that w is 
necessarily positive, i.e. reducible to six squares with each a positive 
or zero coefficient. The twenty-one coefficients in this expression 
constitute the twenty-one coefficients of elasticity, which Green 
first showed to be proper and essential for a complete theory of 
the dynamics of an elastic solid subjected to infinitely small strains. 

66. When the strains are infinitely small, the products 

dw doL dw doL ^ 
dldx^ dbdi^^^' 

are each infinitely small, of the second order. We therefore omit 
them ; and then, attending to (107), we reduce (106) to 

d dw d dw d dw 
dx de ^ dy dc’^ dz db 
d d^^ ^dw ^d dw 

dx dc dy df dz da 

d dw ^ d ^ d dw I 

cS db dy da dz dg ^ 
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But H is essentially positive. Therefore every other interior con- 
dition than that specified by (a, ( 3 , 7), provided only it has the 
same bounding surface, requires a greater amount of work than 
w to produce it : and the excess is equal to the work that would 
be required to produce, from a state of no displacement, such a 
displacement as superimposed on (a, 7) would produce the other. 

•And inasmuch as (a, yS, 7) fulfil only the conditions of satisfying 
(110) and having the given surface values, it follows that no other 
than one solution can fulfil these conditions. 


68. But (as has been remarked by Professor Stokes to the 
author) when the surface data are of force, not of displacement, 
or when “force acts from without, on the interior substance of the 
body, the solution is not in general unique, and there may be 
configurations of unstable equilibrium, even with infinitely small 
displacement. For instance, let part of the body be composed of 
a steel bar magnet ; and let a magnet be held outside in the same 
line, and with a pole of the same name in its end nearest to one 
end of the inner magnet. The equilibrium will be unstable, and 
there will be positions of stable equilibrium with the inner bar 
slightly inclined to the line of the outer bar, unless the rigidity of 
the rest of the body exceed a certain limit. 


69. Recurring to the general problem, in which the strains 
are • not supposed infinitely small, we see that, if the solid is 
isotropic in every part, the function of A, B, G, a, b, c which 
expresses w must be merely a function of the roots of the equation^ 


{A - n(-B ~ mo - n ~ - f^) ^ 6^(5 ~ n ~ 

+ 2 ahc = 0 ... (113) 

which (that is the positive values of f) are the ratios of elongation 
along the principal axes of the strain-ellipsoid. It is unnecessary 
here to enter on the analytical expression of this condition. For 
the case of A — 1, jB — 1, (7 — 1, a, 6, c, each infinitely small, it 
obviously requires that 


{e,e)={f,f ) = {g,g)-,{f,g)=(g,e)={e,f)-, (a,a)=(6,6)=(c,c);' 

■ («.«) = (/, 6) = (5r,c) = 0; (6,c) = (c,a)=(a,6) = 0; 
and 


I (114). 


(e, h) = {e, c) = (/ c) = (/, a) = (g, a) = (g, b) = 0 


* Thomson and Tait’s Natural Philosophy, Part i. § 181 (11). See Art. xcn. pp. 
95, &c. above. 
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and we have = (m — ^n)S. 

Hence is the normal force per unit area of its surface 

required to keep any portion of the solid expanded to the amount 
specified by S. Thus (m — measures the elastic force called 
out by, or the elastic resistance against, change of .volume : and 
viewed as a coefficient of elasticity, it may be called the elasticity 
of volume. What is commonly called the compressibility ” is 
measured by lj(m —^n). 

And let next e = /= g = b = c = 0 ; which gives 
w = ^na^; and, by (118), 8 = na. 

This shows that the tangential force per unit area required to 
produce an infinitely small shear^, amounting to a, is na. Hence 
n measures the innate power with which the body resists change 
of shape, and returns to its original shape when force has been 
applied to .change it ; that is to say, it measures the rigidity of 
the substance. 


[Note added, December 1863.] 

® Since this paper was communicated to the Royal Society, the 
author has found that the solution of the most difficult of the 
problems dealt with in it, which is the determination of the effect 
produced on a spherical shell by a prescribed application of force 
to its outer and inner surfaces, had previously been given by 
Lamd in a paper published in Liouville’s Journal for 1854, under 
the title Mdmoire sur TEquilibre I’dlasticltd des enveloppes 
sph^riques.’’ In the same paper Lamd shows how to take into 
account the effect of internal force, but does not solve the problem 
thus presented except for the simple cases of uniform gravity and 
of centrifugal force. The form in which analysis has been applied 
in the present paper is very different from that chosen by Lam^ 
(who uses throughout polar coordinates); but the principles are 
essentially the sajne, being merely those of spherical harmonic 
analysis, applied to . problems presenting peculiar and novel diffi- 
culties. 

^ * Thomson apd Tait’s Natural FMlosophy, Part i. § 171 [Art. xon. § 44 above]. 


Art. XCVII. Molecular Constitution of Matter. 


{Proceedings of the Royal Society of Edinburgh. Read July 1 and 15, 1889.) 

§ 1. The scientific world is practically unaniinous in believing 
that all tangible or palpable matter, molar matter as we may 
call it, consists of groups of mutually interacting atoms or mole- 
cules. This molecular constitution of matter is essentially a 
deviation from homogeneousness of substance, and apparent homo- 
geneousness of molar matter can only be homogeneousness in the 
aggregate. A body is called homogeneous when any two equal 
and similar parts of it, with corresponding lines parallel and turned 
towards the same parts, are undistinguishable from one another 
by any difference in quality^.” I now add that unless the part ” 
of the body referred to consists of an enormously great number of 
molecules, this statement is essentially the definition of crystalline 
structure. It is, indeed, very difficult to imagine equilibrium, 
static or kinetic, in an irregular random crowd of molecules. 
Such a crowd might be a liquid, — I can scarcely see how it could 
be a solid. It seems, therefore, that a homogeneous isotropic 
solid is but an isotropically macled crystal ; that is to say, a solid 
composed of crystalline portions having their crystalline axes or 
lines of symmetry distributed with random equality in all direc- 
tions. The proved highly perfect optical isotropy of the glass of 
.object-glasses of great refracting telescopes, and of good glass 
prisms, seems to demonstrate that the ultimate molecular structure 
is fine-grained enough to let there be homogeneous crystalline 
portions, which contain very large numbers of molecules while 
their extent throughout space is very small in comparison with 
the wave-length of light. 

§ 2. An ideal skeleton or framework for a homogeneous as- 
semblage of bodies, or of material systems of any kind, or of 
qualities or properties of any kind, distributed periodically 
throughout space, is defined and explained in §45 {a) to (y) 

Thomson and Tait’s Treatise on Natural Philosophy, new edition, Vol. i. , 
Part n. §§ 675—678; or Elements of Natural Philosophy, §§ 646 — 649 [Art. xoii. 

§ 38 above]. 
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below, substantially taken from Bravais’ doctrine of homogene- 
ous assemblages, which we may look upon as the grammar of 
molecular construction. 

Space-Periodic Partitioning (§§ 3 — 13). 

§ 3. Given a homogeneous assemblage of points : let it be 
required to partition all space accordingly. The thing to be done is 
concisely defined in the second sentence of § 6 below. 

§ 4. The problem is clearly indeterminate. Here is a solution 
which has obvious relation to Brewster’s kaleidoscope and the 
corresponding doctrine of electric images, and which may be im- 
portant in respect to Vortex Theory for a crystal or ether. From 
P, a point of the given assemblage, draw a line, PV, of any length 
in any direction, provided only that V is not a point of the as- 
semblage of P’s. Do the same relatively to every other of the 
P-assemblage. We thus have a homogeneous assemblage of 
double points, PN. Let Q be any point in space, and let 2 de- 
note summation for all the P-V ’s. Let (f> [D) be a function which 
decreases as D increases from 0 to oo . The equation 

2[^(QP)-(/>(QV)] = 0, 

expresses a locus for Q which partitions space periodically, and 
divides each periodic portion into two cells containing respectively 
an V and a P. Every cell containing an P" is a parallel pervert 
(footnote on § 45 a below) of every cell containing a P. That this 
is true we see by drawing any straight line to equal distances in 
opposite directions through the point midway between N and P. 
Its ends are similarly related, one of them to all the V’s ; the other 
to all the P’s, 

§ 5. Here is a perfectly general solution. Around any one 
of the points P describe a closed surface S, of which the greatest 
distance from P is less than that of P’s nearest neighbour. De- 
scribe an equal, homochirally similar, and same-ways oriented 
surface around every other point P. None of these surfaces cuts 
or touches any other. Expand all of them simultaneously, equally, 
and without altering shape or orientation, till one of them touches 
another. All corresponding pairs of the surfaces touch simul- 
taneously at corresponding points. Continue the expansion, 
annulling in each case the mutually enclosed portions of the 
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expanding surfaces, and substituting the portion of fixed surface 
traced, or left behind, by the expanding line of mutual intersec- 
tion. This portion of surface we shall call (after my brother, 
Professor James Thomson) an interface. Follow the same rule 
when another, another, and another contact takes places. When 
the borders of two of the growing interfaces thus traced meet 
and begin to intersect, annul their projecting portions, so that 
the intersection and what is left of the expansion of its previous 
border now constitute the boundary of the interface. Continue 
the process until fresh growing intersections of interfaces are 
formed, and the ends of these growing intersections meet, and at 
last nothing is left of the expanded original surfaces, and therefore 
nothing of space is left unenclosed by the cells — polyhedrons of 
interfaces — thus constructed. 

§ 6. The interfaces formed in § 5 are generally curved, but 
as we shall see (§ 7), may be plane, and are so in particular cases 
of special interest. In every case each cell contains one, and 
only one, of the P’s ; there is no interstitial space between 
them; they are all equal, homochirally similar, and con-orien- 
tational. 

§ 7. If the initiating surface, >S, of § 5 is a polyhedron of plane 
facets, the periodic partition to which it leads is in polyhedrons of 
plane facets. So it is also if the initiating surface is any ellipsoid 
with P for centre. 

§ 8. Let 5^ be a sphere. The partitional polyhedron, to which 
it leads, is the dodekahedron obtained by drawing planes through 
the middle points of the lines between P and its twelve next- 
neighbours, perpendicular to these lines. 

§ 9. If S is an ellipsoid similar to and con-orientational with 
that determined in § 47 below, the partitional polyhedron to which 
it leads is the rhomboidal dodekahedron to which the rhombic 
dodekahedron of § 21 below is converted by the homogeneous 
strain of §46. In this case the whole number of contacts of the 
expanding surfaces (§ 5) is twelve, and they all take place simul- 
taneously. 

§ 10. If the assemblage becomes equilateral, the partitional 
dodekahedrons of §§ 8, 9 become, each of them, the rhombic dode- 
kahedron of § 21. 
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§ 11. If 8 is ail ellipsoid, having conjugate diameters along 
lines from P to other three points of the assemblage, and of mag- 
nitudes proportional to the distances from P to the nearest points 
in these lines, the partitional polyhedron to which it leads is a 
parallelepiped. 

§ 12. If the three points chosen are nearest neighbours of P 
(§ below), we are led to the best conditioned (or least oblique) 
of all the infinity of parallelepipedal partitions possible. This is 
the most obvious and the best known of the periodic partitions of 
space. 

§ 13. Taking the parallelepipedal partitioning of § 11, let P' 
be the farthest corner from P, so that PF is the longest diagonal 
of the parallelepiped. Let PA, PB, PC be conterminous edges 
and A'F, B'F, G'P' their opposites conterminous in P'. Draw 
the planes ABC, A’B'C\ We thus divide the parallelepiped 
into three parts — an octohedron ABGA'B'C ; and two tetra- 
hedrons, PABC, FA'B'C', which are parallel mutual perverts 
(footnote on § 45 a below). This grouping of eight points of a 
homogeneous assemblage is, as we shall see later, important in 
the dynamics of molecular structure, or at all events in Boscovich’s 
theory.* 

On Boscovich’s Theory (§§ 14 — 44 and §§ 62 — 71). 

§ 14. Without accepting Boscovich’s fundamental doctrine 
that the ultimate atoms of matter are points endowed each with 
inertia and with mutual attractions or repulsions dependent on 
mutual distances, and that all the properties of matter are due 
to equilibrium of these forces, and to motions, or changes of 
motion, produced by them when they are not balanced ; we can 
learn something towards an understanding of the real molecular 
structure of matter, and of some of its thermodynamic properties, 
by consideration of the static and kinetic problems which it 
suggests. Hooke’s exhibition of the forms of crystals by piles. 

* Theoria PhilosopMas Naturalis redaota ad unicam legem virium in natura 
existentinm, anotore- P. Rogerio Josepho Boscovich, Societatis Jesn, nunc ab ipso 
perpolita, .et aucta, ac a plurimis prsBcendentimn editionum mendis expurgata. 
Editio Yeneta prtma ipso anOtote preesento, et corrigente. Yenetiis, mdcclxiil 
E x TypograpMa Eemondiniana superiomm permissu, ac privilegio. 
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of globes, Naviers and Poisson's theory of the elasticity of solids, 
Maxwell's and Clausius’ work in the kinetic theory of gases, and 
Tait’s more recent work on the same subject — all developments of 
Boscovich’s theory pure and simple — amply justify this statement. 

§ 15. Boscovich made it an essential in his theory that at the 
smallest distances there is repulsion, and at greater distances 
attraction ; ending with infinite repulsion at infinitely small dis- 
tance, and with attraction according to Newtonian law for all 
distances for which this law has been proved. He suggested 
numerous ■ transitions from attraction to repulsion, which he 
illustrated graphically by a curve, — ^the celebrated Boscovich 
curve, — to explain cohesion, mutual pressure between bodies in 
contact, chemical aflS.nity, and all possible properties of matter — 
except heat, which he regarded as a sulphureous essence or virtue. 
It seems now wonderful that, after so clearly stating his funda- 
mental postulate which included inertia, he did not see inter- 
molecular motion as a necessary consequence of it, and so discover 
the kinetic theory of heat for solids, liquids, and gases ; and that 
he only used his inertia of the atoms to explain the known pheno- 
mena of the inertia of palpable masses, or assemblages of very 
large numbers of atoms. 

§ 16. It is also wonderful how much towards explaining the 
crystallography and elasticity of solids, and the thermo-elastic 
properties of solids, liquids, and gases, we find without assuming 
more than one transition from attraction to repulsion. Suppose,' 
for instance, the mutual force between two atoms to be zero for all 
distances exceeding a certain distance,/, which we shall call the 
radius of the sphere of influence ; to be repulsive when the distance 
between them is < zero when it is = and attractive when it 
is > ^: and consider the equilibrium of groups of atoms under 
these conditions. 

A group of two would be in equilibrium at distance S’; Rnd 
only at this distance. This equilibrium is stable. 

A group of three would be in stable equilibrium at the corners 
of an equilateral triangle of sides ^ ; and only in this configuration. 
There is no other configuration of equilibrium except with the 
three in one line. There is one, and there may be more than one, 
configuration of unstable equilibrium, of the three atoms in one 
line. ' . . 
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§17. The only contjgnration of .hOiWo i*r|in!il»ritiiii four 
atoniB is at the cornc^rH of an oijiulal*‘rat tofraliodrun 
There in one, anti i..here may ht* utoro tlmn oin*, *4 

unstable (ujuilibrinin of i*aeh oi the fullowinij; tioHorij^f ■. 

(1) Three atoms at the eorners of an ei|iii!afend im4 


one at its centn^ 

(2) The four atoms at the corm^rs <if a Hqmm\ 

(:l) Th(i four atoms in om? line, 

Tlierc is no oth(»r eonfigtiralion of of f^air atoiiiH, 

subject to the conditions stated iihove ns to mil f uni foree. 

Important questions m to the t^rpnlibrium of groups u{ five, m%, 
or greater finite numbt^rs, of atoms oceur, but mUHt b*« diforrrfl 
The Boscovichian tbimdaticm for the eliistieity of solids tvilli im 
inter-rnolccular vibrations is thcj sulyeei of §§ 1 bidow. A 

few preliminary remarks licre may Im umTuL 

§ 18. Every infinite homogeneous nMi-mynge’* of BoHeovirii 
atoms is in equilibrium, »So, therefore, is ev**ry 
assemblage, provided that extraneous forei'^s be applii'd to all wiili- 
in influential distimce of the equal U-t tie* titree^ wliiidi a 

homogeneous continuation of the assembliige lliroiigh iiilliiouiiiil 
distance beyond the frontier, would exi^ri oti llieiii. Tie- iii« 
vestigation of these extraneous forces for iiiiy giveti tioiiPtgriiiHuis 
assemblage of single atoms— or of groups of nimm m i^xpliiiiiinl 
below— constitutes the Boscovich equiIibriiiiii*itieor}^ of idiUflie 
solids. 

§ 19. To investigate the equilibrium of ii lioiiiogeiiiHuw na* 
semblage of two or more atoms, imagine, in ii Initnogriirwiiiii 
a«sembiage of groups of i atoms, nil iliii iitoiiiK ifxrrjii mi** Ii«d4 
fixed. This one ex|Mjrkiiai« zum resulliiiil forifo ffum nil tli#* 
points coiTe8|K>nding to itself in the whole stitseiiih!iigi% f*iiiro it 
and they constitute a homogeneous aaneiiibiagif of niiighf jioiniff. 
Hence it must exfuirienee xero resultant force mhn Iritin all ihr 
other i—1 asiomblfiges of single jKiitits* Tlik froiiiittiiiiq liilfillefi 
for each one of the atoms of the eoiiipoiiiid tiiolitiuili*, clieariy 


* mgewMige ttf g€tint«t or o/ grmp» »/ m fir 

igBtmm of hodiiMt^ In m txprwdon whkh nmU no ln^niii^ il ftif 

imainbigtioailf. Tkm gcom^ricftl «iilij©ct of m 

trMted witti «li«|»llcity md patralllj % Imtilii, in ifiit Mffmnmi ik 
FolgticMiqmf tom# la., «hltr xxxill. pp, n4Sll fParii, li»|. 
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suffices for the equilibrium of the assemblage, whether the 
constituent atoms of the compound molecule are similar or dis- 
similar. 

§ 20. When all the atoms are similar — that is to say, when 
the mutual force is the same for the same distance between 
every pair — it might be supposed that a homogeneous assem- 
blage, to be in equilibrium, must be of single points ; but this is 
not true, as we see synthetically, without reference to the 
question of stability, by the following examples of homogeneous 
assemblages of symmetrical groups of points, with the condition 
of equilibrium for each when the mutual forces act. 

§ 21. Preliminary . — Consider an equilateral^ homogeneous 
assemblage of single points, 0, O', &c. Bisect every line between 
nearest neighbours by a plane perpendicular to it. These planes 
divide space into rhombic dodekahedrons. Let AfiA^^ AfiA^, 
AfiA^^ AfiA^, be the diagonals through the eight trihedral 
angles of the dodekahedron inclosing 0, and let 2(X be the lengtli 
of each. Place atoms Qj, Q^, Qg, on these lines, 

at equal distances, r, from 0; and do likewise for every other 
point, O', 0", &c., of the infinite homogeneous assemblage. Wc 
thus have, around each point A, four atoms, Q, Q', Q'\ Q"\ con- 
tributed by the four dodekahedrons of which trihedral angles are 
contiguous in A, and fill the space around A. The distance of 
each of these atoms from A is a — r. 

§ 22. Suppose, now, r to be very small. Mutual repulsions 
of the atoms of the groups of eight around the points 0 will 
preponderate. But suppose a — r to be very small ; mutual repul- 
sions of the atoms of the groups of four around the points A will 
preponderate. Hence for some value of r between zero and a, 
there will be equilibrium. There may, according to the law of 
force, be more than one value of r between zero and a giving 
equilibrium ; but whatever be the law of force, there is one value 
of r giving stable equilibrium, supposing the atoms to be con- 
strained to the lines OA, and the distances r to be constrainedly 
equal. It is clear from the symmetries around 0 and around A , that 

* This means such an assemblage as that of the centres of eq[ual globes piled 
homogeneously, as in the ordinary triangular-based, or square- based, or oblong- 
rectangle-based, pyramids of round shot, or of billiard-balls, 

T. Ill, 
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neither (if tlu*sc‘ riniHlmiiifH in nvwmiij iiinv' ; 

but wiUitJui thuui the i*(|uilibriuiu laiglit b«» Tlm>4. %vv 

liavc‘ fbuud ah<»mog«*nci»UH tH|uilatrni! lii^f *4 k^ruiifir^ 

in CM|uilibriuni, Siniilurly, by plaring nlntuH un f hi' *iia; 4 Mii’i!,N, 

BJ)B,. BpIK,. thniugh tin* nix Iriralp'dnil angb-. mI' ilir 
(l<Kb‘kab(‘cln)n nnHiiHl wi* find a bainitgi-UirHtiii 4p'4ri'' 

bution of G-atuin groupg hi lajuililiriiini. 

§ 2*f Plarr% now, an atom at oiirh 0. TIs^* *'jjthiiltriniii 

will 1 k‘ (linturlH'd in oac’h iiinr*, lait wil! hp os|iiilibritiiri 
a dillbront valm* (d’ r (Hiill brtwoon xiTo nml ol. IIuih m'r- huvr 
9-atoin gron]>H and 7-atoin groups. 

§24. ThuH, in all, wii have? found lioiiirigi^ir'oiiM 
of G-atom, of 7-at.om, of H-riloiin atnl of U-ah-iiu r'lir'li in 

equilibrium. Without Htojipirig to look iiioro roinplox gr*:tii|w, 
or for r>“atom or 4-atom grotipK, wo find ri luaiiogfi'irfUiH. 
tion r»f d-atom* groupH in i.'rjuilibriiiiii by jihirdtig an at*iiii rif 
every pf»int 0, and at eaeb of tin* idght /l^, 

yly, A^, There are four obvioiin wiiyn of i4«-eirig tlm, ioiiiiil by 
ahooning one f»r fdhiu* of the four liiiigoiiiiffi flipuigti lrilp'‘ilffil 
angloH n*ferr(*d to in §21. Take, for exfUii|ils% and itn 

oongenerH for all the dodekidieilroiia Tlitiw? iiirliidr? nil 

the dk (CVunjMire § tB lajlow.) 

§ 25. liasily, (hooHiiig /I,,, w..i lliiit tlie itiiglefi 

A/}A^, an.! eacdi olitijiif?t, riiiike ii }i«iitpigeiu'*oiirt 
binge of 2oitom* grou|m in eqtillibriuiii by {dfndiig iit O, 

There are four filivioiw wiiyfi (mnijiare | 24 idioxrj 
of seeing this lui an naiumlilage of dbfitoiiik gr»ai|«i, one of ithieli 
is follows :™Ch<Mme and 0 $m iiiiif fmir. Tliroiigli il,. A 
clmw lines saiiie- wards |mra!kd in J/? awl errb eijtial lo /f^ry 
Their ends lie at the eentres of iieigliiaiwriiig dofiekutieflroiei, wliirh 
pair with il^, rospeetively. 

§ 26. .For the Ifesc«ivieh theory of tie if!»tieil| of ilie 

eoimideration of this hcmic^^neoiis a^ititlilagi! of iliiiiblfi atoifi* ia 

♦ tlik ii tlw il^rlW In Iht fonttiot# m | if 'fetlftw. 

t Tliii ftl«> ttalfti A^Od^, 4gOJ|# ami f»i#li iilii«w% Bmk «f ti* 
obtiiMi Miglii ii eawirl fi/»y 

t Tlii« in tlie 4«»eriW m § iB k4»w, »a#| lit |4 lif . III. 
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very important. Remark that every 0 is at the centre of an equi- 
lateral tetrahedron of four A's; and every A is at the centre of an 
equal and similar, but contrary- ways oriented, tetrahedron of O’s. 
The corners of each of these tetrahedrons are respectively A, and 
three of its twelve nearest .4 -neighbours ; and 0 and three of its 
twelve nearest 0-neighbours. By aid of an illustrative model 
showing four of the one set of tetrahedrons with their corner 
atoms painted blue, and one tetrahedron of atoms in their centres 
painted red, the mathematical theory which had been commnni- 
cated to the Royal Society of Edinburgh, was illustrated to Section 
A of the British Association at its recent meeting in Newcastle. 

§ 27. In this theory^ it is shown that in an elastic solid 
constituted by a single homogeneous assemblage of Boscovich 
atoms, thei'e are in general two different rigidities, n, and one 
bulk-modulus, k ; between which there is essentially the relation 

3/c = 3n -h 

whatever be the law of force. Here denotes what are called 
the diagonal rigidities, and n the facial rigidities relative to the 
primitive cube of § 53 below. By facial and diagonal rigidities 
relative to any given cube I mean rigidities defined in the usual 
manner-f*, one of them according to shearing parallel to any face 
of the cube, the other according to shearing in planes parallel to 
any plane-diagonal of the cube. 

§28. A remarkable result of. my mathematical investigation 
is, that the facial rigidity, relatively to the primitive cube of § 52, 
is double the diagonal rigidity in the case in which each atom 
experiences force only from its twelve nearest neighbours. The 
law of force may be so adjusted as to make n^=n) and in this 
case we have = 5/i, which is Poisson’s relation. But no such 
relation is obligatory when the elastic solid consists of a homo- 
geneous assemblage of double, or triple, or multiple Boscovich 
atoms. On the contrary, any arbitrarily chosen values may be 
given to the bulk-modulus and to the rigidity, by proper adjust- 
ment of the law of force, even though we take nothing more 
complex than the homogeneous assemblage of double Boscovich 
atoms above described. 

^ See §§ 62—71 below. 

t Thomson and Tait’s Natural PhilcBophyf 2nded., Vol. i. Part ii. § 680; also 
reprint of Mathematical and Physical Papers, YoL in. Art. xcn. Part i. • 
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§ 29. The moHt intinvHtiiig mu\ iiiijifirtaiit |i:ir^ -I 
the kinetic, must, for wani of tiiin% he liiil 1-^* 

present communicatioii. I liopo to vm^r *'‘n 
future communication to tlic Iloyai SMcioly «4 i%4iiihori4ii. 

§ 30. To avoid circumloruiimiH. 1 Hliall riill iiny 
rate, which is comparables with tlic iiiaxiimiin vrlNrUy by 

two atoms attracting oim another from trd, iit I If i»i 

the velocity that in the <''ir«*unmffi.tiCi^H b-.MV'** mlp-n thit 

distance becomen diminislicd t<» WIp^ii I *4 at-nir^ or 

groups moviiig “rapitlly/* 1 mean tluii the m^” 

as thus defined. 


§ 31. Let UB consider what wmilfl fiil!«%v if IppI givi^ii rtl 
any time, scattered randomly but eqiiiibiy nil tfiioirgh 
Boscovich atoms moving with vtdmit,h^?« riiiid«#iiily in all 

directions. As W(.t an^ mippiising the i4 all ibx-* iitoiiW' 

ccpuil, we m?w call the niass c*f carli unify: ttiu* for nit ilie 
atoms in any part of space at any tinp% in tli** tutiil of tlpir hinetje 
energy. Both the number of atoms aia! lindr totiil we 

shall suppos(j to bo erjual in all very largo 

§32. The result of a collision bclweeti twai fitoiiw. i-^ t"?wi''-iilially 

the same as that of the collision of iwneijiinl ftitiiplf 

repellent at conUud, as in thi.* oleriieiitiiry kiii«4ir fJioory of 
m worked out by Maxwell and Tail*; liiil llir of ||i#,^ |#tll,« 
that would give the same nmult dejMUitiii, for iwli collitioru trr| 
complexly on the law of force, and on itio and of 

motion of the atoms Worn the eollisinii. An tufig m ihcff^ m no 
case of collision between more than two abuiw, flic iivi^ragf- rii*‘igy 
of the free atoms at any time, ami the kw of di^lrituifioii of 
energy among the multitiiciii In thciir fn?e piiftis n$Ump 4 m, 

is not aifoctod by this compliciiticwi, and m llir fottio*' if ihr 
atoms were equal hard globes merely re|Mdl«iit iif It h 

only when the results of unequal flistritiitlioiw of i# 

energy, or of components of momentiiiii, are to kt fritri^ih niiii ilic 

* Maxwell, PhiUnophical lifiCI, aa4 iimk»nphk,$l tfmmMlum*, 

1807 and 1878; Tait, ‘‘On the Fouiidatioai r»f ||i»! nf 

Tram, Roy, Rm, Kdin., VoL xiiin., wiii II nml th^nmUf il. «il 

Janna^ 7, 1887. 
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I;iWH of llift n.'liit.iMti nf |H'<'‘RHurE to di^uHity, or of t.lo*niiaj vahi- 
liiirtioii. fir of vi.'^ronify uro to l)o iiivontioatod, ihai wo can lako, 
into art'toiiit fill* law of foroi% unci can find diflorcncoK from what, 
the:' woitld hi* if wo had inoridy the hard CM|tud ballH to deal 

with. 

§ till, lint miw -HtijijioHc*, wliili' two atoms an* in c*ollLHion, a 
third !.>*:» ooini* within tiirir intlinmiial dmtanco, hh iJiat tlirts* Hindi 
Im in ceilliHioii at thi! Haim* time. Ail thren* may go cdoar, or two 
of tlioiii may miiiiin in oolliHiem, or in othcT wordn, fall into 
coiiihiiialiiiii, and tme g** fro**. It is sttarooly that all tlirois 

run rrinaiii in roliision ■that is to nay* ran caaiddnt*. It will Ci!r* 
liiiiily hr a very rarr iriridriit that, they rennain for any <’onHid(*rahli? 
turn* in colliHion ; Imt 1 rannot prov«* that tho rano may not orrur 
ill wlisrh mini* will go frri% ami th«» thna: will rrmaiii in caiinbi- 
iiiiiion, 

§ tl‘k If ilin initially “givrii vf*loritii*H aro vi-ry groat, iho gonmal 
ri’Milt, oVi'ii of irijih* rnlliHions, mil bo to lf*avo fho individual 
alonw froit Tlio croinparatividy riirif dtuiblo atomH romdting from 
triffli! roilisiciiiH, iitiil ifio Hliil niror triplotn, will bo liablo to bo 
Hopariitial again into ainglo iitoinH liy nil frosh rolHHions. Huh is 
t!if* raHo nf a ja^rfoot miiiiiiloisiio gas, at a ii;mpr*raturo inmdi highor 
tliiiii lliti AniiroWH rritioal jMiint 

|*'I5* Hill if tlio origiiiidly-givoii viflnrity bit m^nmodingly smidf, 
iJio. roHiiit of iiicooodingiy m*arly iivory irijdif rolIiHion will bo to 
fiirfii II ooiiiliiniitiiiii of nt liami two of iho thria? rolliding atoruH, 
Iiiiirii'diiilrly itflor llir ridlmioii by whh’h it was foriiiod, oarli 
ti!ii.ilili*t will goiioriilly huvo i*oiimdorab!i! rolativo motion of its two 
iiliiiiiH ; tlinl in to iiay, llin two will domtribo orbita round tboir 
coiiiiiiuii ooiitro of inoriiu : or, in tlio ojsiri*mo oaso of no mofimnt 
of ni«iiirtit4iiii roiinii iliin poifit, tboy will omnllaii! rrlativoly to 
llirir lauilri! of iiirrliii to iiiiti fro in a siraigbl littr ; iim laattro of 
iiifrilii iiitdf griioriiliy iiiiving ii roriHiilrraliln volocliy* Htill «ti|i- 
p'wiiig iiiii iivii'iigi* of llm fr«*.! aioms In b« vory mriiitl, 

ittid tiiidr iiiitiibi.?r to liti %o*ry grout iii lannfiariiion witli ilnit of tfio 
ilfiitbli* iitiiiiin, wi« ipiw HOW ifiat iiii* giuwral otriirfc of tint oolliiiomi 
l».slwi»itri fkiiiliiij iiiifl Hiiigbf fit^iins tiiiisi lii.i Up ilittiinwli tliii ntiorgiim 
Ilf liiii rvliiliviJ iiiifl ati.»iliil4,i iiioyoim nf thii corislitiiniili of tin* 
fliinbliili, iiiitl mi riiiliiwi llie iliHililtjyi riiorn ami iritirti tiiiarly l«.i 
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the condition of pairs of atoms in relative equilibrium (§ 16 above), 
at distance f asunder, with centre of inertia of each pair moving 
very slowly through space. 

§ 36. But now consider the effect of a collision between two 
doublets each with little or no intestine commotion before the 
collision, and with its centre of inertia moving very slowly through 
space. The case in which the same description would be appli- 
cable to the four atoms after the collision, whether in the same 
pairs or in interchanged pairs, would be exceedingly rare. So also 
would be the case of the four atoms remaining combined. The 
result in exceedingly nearly every case would be a triplet with con- 
siderable intestine commotion, and its centre of inertia moving 
rapidly through space, and a single atom moving rapidly through 
space. The general tendency of subsequent collisions between these 
rapidly-moving triplets and single atoms, with the multitude of 
slowly-moving single atoms throughout space, would be to diminish 
the energy of the intestine commotions of the triplets, and of the 
motions of the centres of inertia, both of the triplets and of the 
single atoms, reducing each triplet to very nearly the condition of 
equilibrium (§ 16 above) at the corners of an equilateral triangle 
of side ^ with a slow translatory motion through space. 

§ 37. By similar dynamical considerations we see that the 
general tendency of collisions between doublets and triplets, or 
between triplets and triplets, must be to form quartets, quintets, 
and sextets of atoms ; and that when such groups, carrying away 
large kinetic energies from the generative collisions, subsequently 
collide with slowly-moving single atoms, the general tendency 
must be to diminish their kinetic energies, and reduce them 
more and more nearly to groups in one or other configuration of 
equilibrium, with slow motion of their centres of inertia through 
space. 

§ 38. But now consider a collision between a slowly-moving 
triplet or quartet or more-multiple group, and a slowly-moving 
single atom. Even with the triplet the case will not be rare in 
which the single atom will remain in combination, and the result 
yielded be a quartet having considerable intestine commotion, and 
moving slowly through space. In collisions between a quartet 
and a single atom, the case will be relatively less rare, and with a 
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ijiiiiitri riiili hiiiglf* nf.oiij, Hf.ili h*HH niiv for u at«un to n‘iiia,in 

ill ijoiiilHiiitliori, iiiiti fiiria a (jiiiiiii*! or a HoKtni* 

If groiijiH cjf laip* iifuiihorH <)f atiaiiH ia cfiiuliliriuiii, or 
.nlinriy liiivo liooii thu.^ forriiofl, nr aro ^ivi*a rracly 

fiiriiioii, wilii atoiioH hIowIj iun%au^ in tlio npaoi' ai! aroural 

llii'iii. I’lii’li at, mil I’Milifliirtr with a gro»t|> will vary froquoiilJy 

roiiiaiii ill till’ ; and in virtno of iho oxJiiUiHtiiin of potoiitJal 

oiii’r^y litoiirtl iho vilinitional oinT^y of ilio i^roup will bo 

f-iliglilJy aiiginoiifrd. Bnt, in not ran* oh,ho« oitlior iho. aiii^do aioiu 
W'liioli onliid«'tI* fir <»in’ of tho atonic n( tin* groiiji in tin* nnii^ldiour* 
litiofl of iho oollihiiiit, will b»* drivon off, and i^ian^rally with intH‘h 
volorily iJiiin ih** ladliding atom had bidbro tin* oolliaion. 
TliiiH f.h«* avoragr* kinotii* oin*rtiy *»f vibration por aloin of ilat 
groiiji siiity la* kopt roiiHtiini, whib* tin* gnaip In gaining by tin* 
mm*mhm to it of iiioro and iiioro i^inglo atonn from witlionl. Bnt 
lliij oxhiitiHtion of pot«nitiaI niiorgy dno to tin* groaior nnndior 
fulling inbn iliini bniiig .ihrown out from, tin* group would ratmo 
nil aiigniiUitalioii of kinutk onorgy in tftu surrounding atuiospboro 
of frca* aioiiia To obviitlu linn, l«?t tin* iiittiosphorii iirouinl tJio 
group In? rontaiin?d in a firiitu n!om.*«l voasol, %vhif‘}g whi*n loft to 
iisolf* ro|s*!i4 oiioli iitoiri thiit miiioti noar oitongb to it^ iitid m?ink it 
kirk iiiwiirds wifcli titirliiingori mmrgy. Now lot {mrtioiiii of this 
laiiiritiiiig siirbp’o bit inoviililo, nnii lot thorn lio so movod by propor 
oitorrial iippliaiieos, ihiit work ahull ho d«irio upon tlioni by tlm 
impiiiging iiionis io just mirli fi dogroo m to koop tlio nvorago 
oiiorgy of tlio frro i.it,oiiw ooiiatirnt. Wo hrivo tlius n 
linniaivirliifiii rf^idimtioii of Ji rryslid of iro (lioarTrimtl or othor 
siilistaiirr growing lij roiidfUimition of a Hurroiinding iiliitofiplioru 
cif llic! wirrif* ■wilwintirf*. 'Tlir pron^aa in iiftiurr ria|tiir«?a tin? idi» 
«t 4 ii«’!ioii *if wlifit is riilirai lh*? liitmii h«*iit of thu viipoiir to allow 
it ft* rotidriinr. Tliia iii oiir flomaivkliian ayntoin in |mrforittoil by 
till* arrarigrtiiriit for Iriliiig work bo oiitwi.irtb by ilio ftitivitig 
flirts «if llio liotitidiiry, 

I *ltl, .Evoti if tlnini wifm no iiiirr*inndiiig atirioaplioro of sifiglii 
uiif griiufu uidona ipiitn fmi from intuiitiiiii uoin- 
iiiotsiiiu w’oiilfi «r<*iiaioiiiilly throw otf iin nioin in %driiiu of ihii 
roiiifiirfoii«:u of liilfftfoiit mita of coitipoiMfiit viliriiittiiw iit 
Mifip* fi lint iiiillyiiig aloiiis, Mow Infc ilmrit liii just uiioiig!i of 
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atoiiiH nu>vinj( about in tin* Hpao*’ arouiii! flii» ,i 4 riiiip Im rait-.*' 
many fallings-in as throwings-oui <»f itionw, aiiO willi 
of kinetic energy to neiiinu- gain ii«»r hm* liieigy in tb»* lair- 
rounding atnioKph{*re through the,s(* changes. TIiih wi!! 
cause tlie avi.‘rage kin<*tic energy of fhi* gTouj» !o riiiiaiii r-niiHiMut, 
Thus we have; a crystal surroiualijd by iin iitnioi%jf!in'e at va|*^.»iir 
at its own icunjKjrature, and at tin* jiro|N'r t»uii|»or;4liir*" to 
cause neither condensation of the vap«*nr nor evaporitfiMn of t{i« 
solid. 

§41. Now by Honielitav applying forre to f!i«' attune of fJir 
group increase tludr vibrational energy. \Ve iriiihl, by iiitroiliii'ing 
atoms from the benmdary, increase the density of lln:- nfiiiosjibr're 
around it to cause as many atoms to enter tlie griiiip hh mv 
tlu'own off from it. (.tontiinie this process until llie inlor-atiniiir 
oHcillations in ilie grou|) becoiiu! so great tlnit ibr’ atoms liogiii 
to pjiSH from one configuration of ei|uilibriuni to anoibi'r, am} 
kmk ; as, for instance, tlie two efmfigunili»ii'iS of § ■Hi > fo'Oinuir^ 
below, Th{‘ group may still r«'*iaiii itn form as n suli«b and 
thing of its rigitlity m a solid. 

§42. Now reverse thi^ oja*rations at liie kiiimlary ns fti 
diminish tin.! intitr-atomic oscillatory energy uf I be grouji. Tbr* 
atoms vuii/ fall back into tladr previous {nisilions of i^ajiiilitiriuiii, 
But they may nut; and insti?iul they may fid! inl«i enn* 

figuration more re‘a4ily taken in ir seitlemeiit from iiilr-riinl 
agitation than the previous configiiralioii wliicli wii^ lifrived al, 
by growth from the bounclary. This (wiili iriie iiiti|ixr'iil|.|4, uf 
matter insUmd of t!ie ideal lloscovich sceiiis l« m**, wiib* 

out doubt, tlie expliuiatiou of Mialftii lamiilifiil 
garding chlorate of |wiaah, and tins cdiiiiige of cryslalliiie 
structure by which l^rd Itayleiglif hm sliowti ifmi tin- opitrai 
phonomeim prenmitetl in it are ki lie ex|iliiitieii Virlmdly flie 
same view to explain other diiingiis iif cryslalliiie siniritur* },y 
differences of temperature or ii|i{iliciiiiiiii« of pri/wiirc m:rtm t« 
have been given by M. MallanIJ, wlici is by Mailwi in 

the article above referred kn In n fiitiini eoiiiiiiiiiiiciitmii k# lin* 

* ♦‘On til® mrni nf Heat in Cbtogtei tlj# ilrotittw tif Crp.|«ti uf 
OWomte/* Mature^ May i0, 

t FhUmtfphkal 11^., 

t Bmtktim dk In BmiiM Biinimiaffiqm, m% and liix»ifikr 
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linyal Hfifii'ty I hf»iii* tt» iiic-lndc rcitmidfralidiiH tin* 

(‘iFret Ilf iiitri'-ntoiiiii* fV>rc»im uud iiioiitiiiH in |^tu(lhi|( to om* or 
iitlii'r *if flir- t:w‘o criiif’r^nratitmH ih^Hcribocl in § 54 and fdot.noiit on 

§ 4li iirlow, 

§ 40. iliii’f* liiori^ ('oiniuuninato and ooniintn* (’oninundoating 

i!iji‘rgT t«» til** gnaiji In* fon’OH uj>[>iii'cl dirtH’t.ly to itn c^oiiHtituont 
iifoitiH, aii«b at flio Hanio linn*, koo|i introducing frcHli aiotUH from 
the oiifrr boiiiiilary info tin* at nioHplion* aurrotindino tin* i^ronp 
til |irrviait till* niiinla^r of atoniH in the group from diniiniHhing* 
Tlio iiiioMiiiio roiiiinolioit will lioi'onio ho groat that all configti- 
ratioiiH of oijiiililiriniii ar«* uttorly dopartod from, but ntil! the 
iitoiii iH HiiiToiiiidf'd by iioi'^bbour.H woll within the ri'gion of itn 
allmriivi! inlliioiin? (a .Mind! laminlod by two ooiH’(*ntri(* Hiirfac*(*H 
Ilf riiiiiiiH / and ^ roM|iootivoly| and oouHtantly oruHning and n*- 
rroHMiiig flic H|iiif*rioa! juirfaoo of radiiiN 5*, nr into- and out of the 
H|i!iur«,? of rcj'iitlHiia-* forro, If the r«*gion of att.nniJvo forco bn 
Hiitliri«‘iilly lliick, ami tlio angincntafioii of tlm ri*}iulHiv«* foriM* 
froiri 7,nro towards intiiiily bn millininnUy rapid, it in (dn'iy that 
iiiir origitiiil groiip wtiicli wii^i ii oryntal and m now fluid wil! ri*» 
main tnom iJnirHu tdifiii fJm wirrouiidiiig atrriimpln*ro of fri*o atoniK 
iitiii! wi! Iiiivii iiiipitrlml to thu group fur tnon? of oriifrgy tlnin 
wm ri*f|iiirnd to diiibaign lin roiiHtitiioni atonm from rotifiguraiioiw 
of nijiiilibriiiirL Tboro tlimi in a miiKa of lirpiid Hurrounilod by 
an filiinmjihnri* of ifn vnpoiir, and in tln?rmiil iapiilibrium wifit 
tlio vafMiiir if ttn fTi^aMr tbn ant ton on ifa aioriM by %vli1f:!i wo 
fiartnd niif^rgy lo it. A. Ht, tin farther nonHidnriition woidd no 
doiilit giia? ii« ilio virtiia! -Hiirfma^tonHion of ilm lii-piid cjcactly 
iiiTiirding lo l^ripliirifH ifimry of rapillary iiitrartioii ; but wo mimi 
ii-iit j«iifio oiatr this at p-ro-muiL 

§ 44. iipplying foroiiii nimm of tlii! group, 

tiuw iiijiiid, rifid iiilrofluriiig fri.^nh at4iiiiH inbi llio aurrottndtitg 
iifiiio^jilioro. Tlir doiiHity of tlir iiitfnii4plif*ru boiamion groator, 
widio tiiat. of till! group I'mvMmm bm-M, ih* on till ih*^ lavii 
boroiiif* rijtiiil : ibi.i» wa? roarh tlm (’iiignard dr In Toiir 
iiiid AitilmtM rritiriil piiitii. If wn ronflttiKi now iiiipiiriing 
riiorgy fo our urigiiiml grtaip, or fn any of llio aioiiii of tfiu 
a* %ro Mifiijfly liiitr li hoinogoiinoiw ii«muiiiilitgo in ii, 

of fiMifisigrriooti« iiiUiiliini coiiitiiotbii nil llirciiigli ; llir 
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Boscovish realisation of a fluid raised higher and higher above 
its critical temperature. 


On Molecular Tactics of Crystals and of the Artificial 
Twinning of Iceland Spar (§§ 45 — 60). 

§ 45. (a) (j). Summary of Bravais' Doctrine of a Romo- 

geneous Assemblage of Bodies. 

(a) The bodies must be equal, similar, and homochiral* 

(h) They must be all similarly oriented. 

(c) They must be so distanced mutually that any point in 
one of them, and the corresponding points in all the others form 
a homogeneous assemblage of points. If this condition is ful- 
filled for any one chosen point of one body, {a) and (&) imply 
it for any other ; and vice versa if this condition is fulfilled for 
three points of one body chosen arbitrarily but not in one line, 
(h) is a necessary consequence. 

{d) A homogeneous assemblage of points means, and cannot 
mean other than, an assemblage which presents the same aspect 
and the same absolute orientation when viewed from different 
points of the assemblage. Some confusion of ideas has been 
introduced by leaving the generalised simplicity of Bravais, and 
considering an assemblage of double points, or triple points, or 

^ This will be more easily and not less thoroughly understood from illustra- 
tions than from a definition in general terms. Of an externally symmetrical 
man, the two hands are allochirally similar. Either is the yervert of the 
other; or they are mutual perverts. Two men of exactly equal and similar 
external figures would be allochirally similar if one holds out his right hand 
and the other his left; homochirally similar if each holds out his right hand, 
or each his left. (We ignore at present the monochiral anti-symmetry of one 
heart on one side; of interior structure of intestinal canal not in the plane 
bisecting the exterior symmetric figure, &c. <fcc.) Looking to § (i) below, we 
see two tetrahedrons, OFQB, OP'Q'E', which are equal, and allochirally similar, 
being parallel perverts, either of the other, or parallel mutual perverts. From 
every point P of a body or group of points, draw a line through any one point 
0, and produce to P', making OP*=PO. The group of points (P') is a parallel 
pervert of the group (P). The groups (P) and (P') are parallel mutual perverts. 
Turn (P') 180° round any line OK. In the position thus reached, it is the 
image of (P) in a plane mirror through O, perpendicular to OK. In their 
present positions they are mutual perverts inverted relatively to the line OK. 
Mutual;! perverts are allochirally similar. 
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quadruple points, without noticing its being resolvable into two, or 
three, or four similar homogeneous assemblages of single points. 

(e) Rows of Points in a Homogeneous Assemblage, — Through 
any two points of the assemblage draw a straight line, and pro- 
duce it indefinitely in both directions. All points on this line 
at intervals successively equal to the distance between the two 
chosen points, are points of the assemblage. The interval be- 
tween each point and the next to it on either side in the lino is 
called by Bravais the parameter of the row. 

(/) Planes of Points (“rdseaux"’) in a Homogeneous Assem- 
blage. — Take at random any three points of the group. The case 
of there being other points of the assemblage on the sides or 
within the area of the triangle of the chosen points may be ex- 
cluded. Along the line of each side of the triangle produced 
in both directions, mark off in succession lengths equal to the 
side, and through each division draw parallels to the other two 
sides. The plane of the triangle extended indefinitely in all 
directions is thus divided into equal and homochirally similar 
triangles turned alternately in opposite directions. At every 
angle of each of these triangles a point of the assemblage is 
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founA No point of the assemblage is to be found elsewhere in 
the same plane. Fig. 1 shows a homogeneous distribution of 
points in a plane. In the diagram they are joined by lines, de- 
terminately chosen according to § (i), so that all the angles of 
triangles formed by them are acute. Closely related to this 
triangular arrangement are three others. One of these is ob- 
tained by omitting PQ and its parallels and taking instead the 
other diagonal OD of the parallelogram QOPJD and drawing 
parallels to it through all the points. The two others are ob- 
tained similarly by omitting OQ and taking instead the other 
diagonal PE of the parallelogram QPOE; and by omitting 
OP and taking instead the other diagonal QF of the parallelo- 
gram PQOF. 

(g) All the points of the assemblage lie in equidistant planes 
parallel to the plane of § (/) ; similarly placed at the angles of 
triangles equal, similar, and similarly oriented to the triangles 
of §(/X The distance between each of these planes, and the 
next plane to it, is easily proved to be equal to the reciprocal 
of the product of twice the area of the triangle into the number 
of points per unit volume. In fig. 2 the points PQOP'Q' and 
their congeners represent a homogeneous distribution in one 
plane. The orthogonal projection on this plane of the points in 
the two nearest parallel planes are represented respectively by 
R and its congeners, black dots ( • ), and by R' and its congeners, 
white dots ( ° ). Thus explained, the diagram (fig. 2) is a 
complete specification of the whole homogeneous assemblage 
throughout space. 

(h) Tetrahedronal Grouping . — Choose any one of the triangles 
OPQ, and any point S in the nearest plane of points on either 
side of it; and imagine a tetrahedron of which these OPQS 
are the four corner points. By similarly dealing with all the 
triangles of all the planes, con-orientational with the first chosen 
triangle, and the points corresponding to the first chosen point 
in the neighbouring plane, we form a homogeneous assemblage of 
equal homochirally similar, samely oriented, tetrahedrons. Thus, 
for example, take the triangle FGH which is con-orientational with 
Q OP, The tetrahedron on the base FGS corresponding to 80 OP 
k RFGK 
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Each point of the distribution is the common corner point of 
eight of those tetrahedrons ; of which the twelve edges meeting 



Eig. 2. 


in it lie in the lines of six rows of points which intersect in 
that point. 

{i) Best conditioned Tetrahedronal Grouping. No Obtuse 
Angles . — Instead of choosing our first two points and our first tri- 
angle at random, take any point 0 and its nearest neighbour on 
either side, P; and its next-nearest neighbour Q on the side making 
the angle QOP acute. The two other angles of this triangle are 
obviously, as Bravais remarks, acute. The only other way of thus 
finding best conditioned triangles is by taking O's other nearest 
neighbour, P', and its other next-nearest, Q. The triangles Q'OP' 
and QOP are equal, homochirally similar, and oppositely oriented; 
and thus we find the only other possible best conditioned triangular 
grouping. Every other triangle of the points in the same plane, 
having none of the points within its area, has, as Bravais remarks, 
an obtuse angle. Consider now the nearest parallel plane of 
points on one side of the plane of QOP. Let R and its con- 
geners ( • black dots) be the orthogonal projections of its points 
on the plane of QOP. Let R' and its congeners ( o white dots) 
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be tbe projections of the points of the nearest parallel plane on 
the other side of QOP. These projections will be situated rela- 
tively to the triangle P'OQ and its congeners as are the former 
projections ( • black dots) relatively to the triangle QOP. 

R being, of the projections on the plane of POQ of all the 
points of the two parallel planes, the one which lies within, the 
area of the triangle QOP, we have in OPQR a best conditioned 
tetrahedronal grouping. OP'Q'R! is another and the only other 
best conditioned tetrahedronal grouping. It is a parallel pervert 
of OPQR [see footnote on § 45(a) above]. Hence a homogeneous 
assemblage of single points is essentially free from monochiral 
anti-symmetry ; or it is dichirally symmetrical. 

(j) The tetrahedron found by taking, with 0, P, Q, any other 
point than R in the plane through it parallel to QOP, has an 
obtuse angle along one, or obtuse angles along two, of its three 
edges, OP, PQ, QO : and so with 0, P', Q\ and any other point 
than R in the other parallel plane. 


Closest Poaching of one Homogeneous'^ Assemblage of Equal and 
Similar Globes or Ellipsoids. 

§ 46. Take our tetrahedron OPQR, and by homogeneous dis- 
tortional strain convert it into an equilateral tetrahedron ABCD, 

* There is another closest paohing of globes or ellipsoids which has the same 
density as, and might without careful attention be mistaken for, the closest 
homogeneous packing. For simplicity think only of globes, and take a plane 
covered with globes touching one another in equilateral triangular order. 
Look at the accompanying diagram, fig. 6 of § (55) below, and see that there are 
two ways of placing a second layer on the first to continue the forroation of an 
assemblage. The globes of the second layer may be placed, all of them over 
the black dots ( • ) or all of them over the white dots ( o ). But having once 
chosen the position of the second layer there is no more freedom to choose in 
adding on layer after layer if we are to make a single homogeneous assemblage. 
Of the two positions which might be chosen for the third layer we must choose 
the one in which the globes are not over the globes of the first layer. The 
position of the fourth layer must be the one of which the globes are not over 
the globes of the second layer, but are over those of the fibrst layer, and so on. 

If on the contrary we place the globes of the third layer over the globes of 
the first, the globes of the fourth layer over those of the second and so on, we 
have a peculiar and symmetrical grouping which was first, so far as I know, 
described by Mr William Barlow (Nature, December 20 and 27, 1888). This 
^grouping is not one homogeneous assemblage. It consists of two homogeneous 
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of equal volume. Take four globes, of diameters equal to the 
edges of this tetrahedron and place them with their centres at its 
corner points A, B, G, D. Alter this assemblage of globes by 
homogeneous strain till their centres, ABCB, become again the 
corner points of the original tetrahedron, OPQR. The globes 
have now become ellipsoids. Dealing thus with the whole original 
homogeneous assemblage of points, we find a closest packed homo- 
geneous distribution of equal and similar ellipsoids through space. 

§ 47. To find every possible closest packed homogeneous 
assemblage of given equal and similar ellipsoids, take a tetra- 
hedron of four equal globes. Choose any three mutually perpen- 
dicular directions, and, by elongations and shrinkages of the group 
parallel to these directions, convert each globe into an ellipsoid 
equal and similar to the given ellipsoid. Every possible con- 
figuration of closest homogeneous packing of the given ellipsoids 
is clearly to be thus found ; and is specified in terms of three 
independent variables, — the three orientational coordinates, rela- 
tive to the equilateral tetrahedron of the system of rectangular 
lines. 

§ 48. In §§ 46, 47 we have a solution of the problem given 
four points, 0, P, Q, R, not in one plane, to place con-orientationally 
four equal and similar ellipsoids with their centres at the four 
points, and the surface of every one touching the surface of each of 
the three others. From it we have the following perfectly simple 
construction for the answer. Bisect OP, OQ, OR, in F, G, H, and 
QR, BP, PQ, in r, G', H', and join FF', GG', HH'. These three 
lines meet in one point 8. The planes OSH, H8F, F8G are 
parallel to conjugate diametral planes of the required ellipsoids. 
These ellipsoids touch one another in the points F, F', 0, &, 
H, BP. To construct them, first make four parallelepipeds, having 
a common corner at 8, and their half-edges which meet in 8, and 
their centres, as follows : — 

assemblages, one of fbem constituted by the first, third, fifth, seventh, <fec., 
layers; the other the second, fourth, sixth, eighth, <feo., layers. The consideration 
of this peculiar mode of grouping may be of great interest in the dynamical in- 
vestigations connected with the subject of the present communication, and, as 
Barlow has pointed out, may be of great importance in the theory of natural 
crystalline structure. I must however leave it for the present. 
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Inscribe within the twelve edges of each parallelepiped an ellip- 
soid, touching them at their middle points. This construction is 
interesting as showing, in the middle points of the twelve edges 
of the parallelepiped, the twelve points of contact of the ellipsoid 
with its twelve next neighbours. 

The ellipsoid touching the twelve edges is, it need scarcely be 
remarked, similar to the inscribed ellipsoid touching the surfaces, 
but of aJ2 times the linear dimensions. 


§ 49. To understand the configuration of a closely packed 
homogeneous assemblage of ellipsoids, it is convenient to consider 
the assemblage of globes to which it is reduced by strain (geo- 
metrical distortion), in § 46. The assemblage of ellipsoids has 
all characteristic features the same, except the inequalities of 
lines and angles involved in the distortional transition from one 
configuration to the other. 

§ 50. In the close homogeneous assemblage of globes, we 
may first remark, that each globe is touched by its neighbours, 
at twelve points, being the points in which its surface is cut by 
diameters parallel to the six edges of the tetrahedron. If we 
place a number of small globes (boys’ marbles, or billiard balls), on 
a table in close triangular order, and three as close as they can 
be together above them, we see nine of the twelve points of 
contact on the ball below the middle of the triangle of these 
three ; six points on the circle in which it is cut by a horizontal 
plane through its centre, and three symmetrically ranged on a 
small circle above it. The other ends of the diameters^ through 


* la &e eompoimd assemblage of two homogeneous assemblages described 
in prweding footnote, there are twelve points of contact on each globe, of 
wMA nii» are placed as those described in the text for the homogeneous single 
a»ffl!ib^^, and the remaining three are not “at the other ends of the dia- 
TOtew” m described in the text, but are at the opposite points of the small 
eiwte cm wMdh lie the ends of the diameters referred to. 
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these three are the remaining three of the twelve. Or if we join 
the upper three by great circles, making a spherical triangle of 



Fig. s. 

60'’ side, and complete these circles, they make another Rphorical 
triangle of 60'’ side, whose angular points are the lower tliree of 
the twelve contact points. The three great circles thus drawn ctit 
the horizontal great circle in the first six points. Tlius we hcm* 
that the twelve points are the intersections of four great circles, 
which divide the spherical surface into eight equilateral triaiigl(3H, 
and six squares; all with arcs of GO'’ for boundaries. Fig. 3 shows 
an orthogonal projection of these circles on the plane of one of 
them; each an ellipse whose minor axis is ^ of its major axis. 
The eight equilateral spherical triangles are abc, ahg\ hf/i, cgf\ 
a'b'c, aKg, Vfh, c'g'f. The six squares arc hogh\ cahf \ (d>fg\ 
Vc'g% dah'f] oJVfg. 

§ 51. Draw planes through the centre of the sphere, parallel 
to the pairs of planes of the angular points of the eight spherical 
triangles; these are four planes, the four planes in which the 
assemblage is found in close triangular order. They are parallel 
to the sides of the tetrahedron A BCD. 

§ 52. Draw planes. through the centre of the sphere, parallel 
to the pairs of planes of the angular points of the six spherical 
squares ; these are three planes, the three planes, in winch the 
assemblage is found in square order. They are parallel to the 
T. III. 27 
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pairs {AB,CD), (AG,BI))y (AD,BG) of the edges of the tetra- 
hedron ; and are mutually orthogonal. 

§ 53. Take a cube of the assemblage, having its sides parallel 
to the planes of § 51. It will present on every side, arrangement 
of the globes in square order, with rows along and parallel to the 
diagonals of the square sides of the cube. This I call the primitive 



Fig. 4. Fig. 5. 


cube of a homogeneous assemblage of closely packed globes. It 
is seen in fig, 4 taken from a paper published in Nature (Dec. 20, 
1883), by Mr Barlow who, so far as I know, was the first to show 
explicitly, a cubic part of the close-packed homogeneous assemblage 
of equal globes. 

§ 54, Bevel the corners of the primitive cube perpendicularly 
to its four line-diagonals as shown for one only of the corners 
bevelled in fig. 5, which also is taken from Mr Barlow's paper. 
We thus get eight equilateral triangular facets, each showing close 
triangular grouping of the globes appearing in it. The four pairs 
of planes of these facets are, of course, parallel to the four faces of 
the tetrahedron, ABGD. If we make the bevelling of each corner 
deep enough, nothing is left of the cube but a regular octohedron, 
whose eight faces are parallel to the four faces of the tetrahedron. 

§ 55. If in building a triangular pyramid we commence with 
globes in close triangular order on a horizontal plane, and place 
the second layer above it over the white dots ( ° ) of the diagram 
(fig. 6), the third layer over the inner triangle of black dots ( • ), 
and the fourth a single globe over the centre of the diagram, we 
build up precisely the portion bevelled off the primitive cube in 
§ 54. Thus we have a triangular pyramid whose three sides are 
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isosceles right-angled triangles meeting at right angles along the 
three slant edges. The globes in these three faces are in square 



order. The lines of globes in contact in these faces are parallel 
and perpendicular to the bounding edges of the base. In the 
pyramid corresponding to the actual diagram, or any other with 
an odd number of globes in each edge of the base, there are three 
lines of globes in contact along the lines bisecting the three vertical 
angles of the sides of the pyramid and ending in a single crowning 
globe. 

§ 56. If instead of building the second layer as in § 55, we 
place a second layer over all the black dots ( • ), a third layer 
over all the white dots ( o ), a fourth layer over centres of 
globes of the first layer, a fifth over black dots ( • ) again ; a 
sixth over white dots ( <^ ), and the last a single globe as in 
§ 55, we make an ordinary triangular pyramid having three 
equilateral triangles for its slant sides and a fourth for base ; 
and having the globes arranged in equilateral triangular order 
not only in the base as in § 55, but also in each of the three slant 
sides. 
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§ 57. The ordinary square pyramid of globes has for its base 
the same square order structure as the slant sides of the tri- 
angular pyramid of § 55, while its four slant sides have the same 
equilateral triangular structure as each of the three slant sides 
and the base of the pyramid of § 56. If we divide the ordinary 
square pyramid into four parts by two diagonal vertical planes 
through its centre, and turn one of these parts over till it rests 
on its triangular slant side it becomes the triangular pyramid 
of §55. 

§ 58. In considering Baumhauer’s splendid discovery of the 
artificial twinning of Iceland spar, by means of a knife, published 
about 22 years ago, soon after Keusch’s fundamental discovery 
(1867) of the artificial twinning of Iceland spar by pressure, I 
endeavoured to picture to myself the molecular tactics called into 
play in the wonderful change of shape thus produced. It was 
necessary first to suppose known the molecular arrangement in 
the natural crystal. Two distinct hypotheses presented them- 
selves, each perfectly definite; and it seems certain that the 
structure is one or other of these two. 

Hyjpoihesis (1). Imagine an equilateral tetrahedron of a close 
packed homogeneous assemblage of globes. To avoid circum- 
locution let one of its faces rest on a horizontal plane. Let the 
whole system be shrunk homogeneously in lines perpendicular 
to this plane till the originally acute trihedral angle of the 
triangular pyramid of globes becomes the obtuse trihedral angle 
of the rhomb of Iceland spar. The shrinkage ratio required to 
do this would be exactly V8 to 1 if the inclination of each slant 
face to the base were exactly 45°^ in the triangular pyramid 
obtained by truncating the obtuse trihedral angle of Iceland spar 
perpendicularly to the ‘"axis” (or line equally inclined to the 
three edges meeting in the trihedral angle). 

Hence if, instead of globes to begin with we take oblate 
ellipsoids of revolution, each having its equatorial diameter 
V8(=2-83) times its polar axis, and make a pyramid of them 

* At ordinary temperatures the angle is 44° 3 6'* 6 (Phillips, Brooke, and 
Miller’s Mineralogy , § 407); and at temperature 300° it is almost exactly 45°. 
Huyghens must have taken it as exactly 45°, as he gave ^8 for the ratio of 

“"■"''’toiial to the polar diameter in the statement of his hypothesis. 
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by laying a number of them flat on a horizontal plane and putting 
them together and building others up on them according to the 
rule of § 56, we have an obviously conceivaTble structure for Ice- 
land spar. This is Hypothesis (1). 

This Hypothesis I now find was given 200 years ago by 
Hnyghens in his TraiU de la Liimiere (Leyden, 1690), and in- 
dependently by Wollaston in the Bakerian Lecture for 1812, 
Philosophical Transactions Royal Society for the year 1813, 
Part I., but with priority attributed to Huyghens. 1 had thought 
of it independently, but did not feel altogether satisfied with 
it, in the first place because of the great internal commotion 
which it would imply in the tactics of Baumhauer’s twinning. 
Then it occurred to me to think of the subject thus. It seems 
as if the jeolotropic quality of Iceland spar, according to which 
there are differences of quality for directional actions along and 
perpendicular to the shortest line-diagonal of the rhomb, may 
be naturally supposed to depend on the rhomb not being a 
cube; and that the change from a cube to the Iceland spar 
rhomb should be looked to as the cause of the seolotropy. ‘ If 
this is so we must begin with a cube which is isotropic in 
respect to its four line-diagonals. This is the case with the 
cube described in § 53, but it is not the case with the cube 
which we find if in the shrinkage^ of Hypothesis (l)we pause 
at the stage in which the acute trihedral angle of the equila- 
teral tetrahedron is rectangular on its way to becoming obtuse; 
on the contrary, in this configuration each globe is an oblate 
with equatorial diameter twice as long as the polar axis. 
Hence I have been led to think it probable that the molecular 
structure of Iceland spar is not that of Hypothesis (1), but is 
as follows. 

§ 59. Hypothesis (2). — Take a primitive cube § 53 of the 
assemblage and distort it by shrinkage along any one of its 
four line-diagonals, with (for simplicity) no change of length in 

^ The sbrinlcages to pass from the equilateral triangular pyramid to the 
pyramid with rectangular vertex and to the triangular pyramid for Iceland spar, 
will be understood in a moment by remarking that the tangents of inclinations 
of slant sides to base in the three cases are respectively i^8, /s/2, and 1; and 
therefore the distances of vertex from base are as these numbers, the base being 
unchanged in the simple shrinkage specified in the text. 
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directions perpendicular to it. This reduces each globe to an 
oblate ellipsoid of revolution, and the cube to a rhomb, which 
is the rhomb of Iceland spar if the shrinkage-ratio is to 1. 

§ 60. Let FG (fig. 7) be one edge and G one of the two 
obtuse trihedral angles of a rhomb of Iceland spar; and F', G' 


F Ff G 0/ 



G' F' 


1%. 7. 

the corners opposite to F, G (so that G'G is the optic axis). Let 
HKK'H' be a diagonal plane parallel to FG and FG'; HK, H'K' 
being parallel to FG^ F'G', Now consider rows of oblates parallel 
to KK' and HH'. The oblates are in contact at the ends of 
equatorial diameters in the lines of these rows. Turn the ob- 
lates of each row round the line of the row, in the half of the 
assemblage above HKK'H' (supposing this plane horizontal and 
G to the right) all through, equal angles against the motion 
of the hands of a watch till their equators become horizontal. 
The assemblage of centres shears to the right (with rotation in 
the direction of the hands of a watch), FG moving rightwards, 
till the angle between FG and the end face through F becomes 
a right angle. Simultaneously with this shearing motion there 
is a shrinkage of the assemblage in the direction perpendicular 
to the plane RKK'H\ entailed by the fact of the equatorial 
planes of the oblates turning from their primary inclined positions, 
with equatorial planes perpendicular to the optic axis, to their 
present horizontal positions. This is most readily seen by con- 
fining attention to the single row of oblates which initially had 
their centres and points of mutual contact in the short diagonal 
GF' of the right-hand end face. The shrinkage of the assemblage 
perpendicular to the plane HKK'H' implies elongation in lines 
parallel to FG, because the volume remains constant, and there 
is clearly neither elongation nor shrinkage perpendicular to the 
plane of the diagram. Now to fit the tactics of Baumhauer's 
twinning by the knife, we must have no change of dimensions 
of the assemblage in the plane HKK'H'. Hence while the 
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turning and shearing motions described above are taking place, 
there must be a continual elongation of the substance of each 
oblate perpendicular to this plane, and shrinkage parallel to 
to just such an extent as to prevent the centre of each 
oblate from coming nearer to the plane HKK'H', but instead to 
cause all the centres to move in lines parallel to FG. The oblates 
are now no longer figures of revolution but are ellipsoids with 
three unequal axes : the shortest, vertical ; the longest, perpen- 
dicular to the plane of the diagram ; and the mean axis parallel 
to FG, To complete the process, proceed as follows : — 

§ 61. Turn the oblates farther on in the same direction 
(opposite to the motion of the hands of a watch, as that in which 
they were turned in § 60), and through the same angle ; and 
while, in consequence, the assemblage of centres shears to the 
right, give to the substance of each oblate a gradual shrinkage 
perpendicular to the plane HKK'H' and elongation parallel to 
the line FG, so as to cause the rightward shearing motion of the 
assemblage of centres to be still exactly parallel to the initial 
position of the line FG. The whole movement of which the 
first half has been described in § 60, and the second half in 
§ 61, constitutes exactly what is done in Baumhauer’s artificial 
twinning of an end portion of a prism of Iceland spar, by a knife 
applied at F, with its edge perpendicular to the plane of the 
diagram, and pressed against the edge FG of the obtuse angle 
between the two upper faces of the prism before and behind the 
plane of the diagram. 

On the Equilibrium of a Homogeneous Assemblage of 
MUTUALLY ATTRACTING POINTS (§§ 62 — 7l). 

§ 62. The chief object of this communication is to find the 
simplest possible way of realising, by means of an assemblage of 

* Perhaps the simplest way of looking at the affair is found hy considering 
that the elliptic section of each ellipsoid in the plane HKK'H' must remain 
constant; and so also must the horizontal and vertical axes of the elliptic 
section in the plane of the diagram. Hence, while the principal axes of the 
elliptic section turn in the manner described in §§ 60, 61, the ellipse itself must 
remain inscribed in a constant rectangle of vertical and horizontal sides in the 
plane of the diagram, while the third axis of the ellipsoid, which is perpendicular 
to the plane of the diagram, remains constant. 
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points acting upon one another with forces in the lines joining 
them, and depending merely on the lengths of the joining lines, 
an elastic solid which shall not be subject to Poisson’s restriction 
of the bulk-modulus to be exactly f of the rigidity-modulus; 
but which may on the contrary have, with given rigidity, any 
magnitude of bulk-modulus through the whole range from — f 
of the rigidity to -h oo , shown to be imaginable by Green. 
That the thing can be done I showed in my Baltimore Lectures 
(1884), and I gave an easily conceived although a somewhat 
complex way of doing it. I now find that the next-to-the- 
simplest-possible mode of arranging an assemblage of points to 
produce an elastic solid realises Green's ideal ; while the very 
simplest possible is restricted by Poisson’s limitation. 

§ 63. The simplest possible arrangement of points to make a 
homogeneous elastic solid, is a single homogeneous assemblage as 
defined in § 45 d — d above. In the first place, for simplicity we 
shall suppose it to be elastically isotropic, or as nearly isotropic as 
we can make it. 

§ 64. To make the solid as nearly as may be isotropic, the 
unstrained equilibrium distribution must be the equilateral homo- 
geneous assemblage of § 21 above. Consider now a finite assem- 
blage containing a very great number of points thus distributed. 
To take the very simplest possible case, let there be no force 
exerted between others than nearest neighbours. For the case 
of equilibrium, no force acts from without on any of the points, 
whether on the boundary or in the interior ; and therefore clearly 
there is no mutual action between any of the points according 
to our present supposition of forces between nearest neighbours 
only. Suppose now the assemblage to be in equilibrium under 
the influence of forces acting on points in the boundary, giving 
rise to infinitesimal deviations from the equilateral homogeneous 
grouping. Instead of zero force in each shortest distance, there 
will now be a force which, for stability of equilibrium, must be 
pull or thrust, according as the ‘distance is greater or less than 
that which we had in the zero-equilibrium. Thus if, to help 
ideas, we look to a Boscovich curve, the distance between nearest 
neighbours for zero-equilibrium, which for brevity we shall call f, 
must be a point in which the curve cuts the line of abscissas 
ith slope corresponding to repulsions for less distances and 
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attractions for greater, and shows zero-force for all distances not 
less than f 

§ 65. To investigate moduluses of elasticity, we must suppose 
the forces applied from without to the points on the boundary 
to be such as to produce homogeneous strain throughout the 
assemblage. The working out of this statical problem to be 
given in a future communication, shows that the solid so con- 
stituted is not elastically isotropic; but that, on the contrary, 
it has essentially two different rigidities. It is in fact a cubical 
isotropic body with its two rigidities (article “Elasticity,’' En- 
cyclopcedia Britannica, ninth edition, or Article XCIL, Parti., above) 
not equal. An extension of the investigation to include the 
supposition of forces not only between nearest neighbours, but 
between nearest and next-nearest neighbours and none farther, 
gives of course the two rigidities generally not equal ; but it 
allows them to be equalised by a certain definite relation be- 
tween forces and variations of forces at the two distances ^ and 
f Imposing this condition, we have elastic isotropy ; and I 
find the compressibility to be essentially f of the rigidity. The 
solid thus constituted is therefore subject to Poisson’s restriction ; 
and it will no doubt be found that this restriction is valid for any 
single equilibrated homogeneous distribution of points, with 
mutual forces according to Boscovich, and sphere of influence 
not limited to nearest and next-nearest neighbours, but extending 
to any large, not infinite, number of times the distance between 
nearest neighbours. 

§ 66. Having thus failed to produce a solid free from 
Poisson’s restriction, go back to the very simplest case, and try 
for another way of leaving its simplicity by which we may succeed. 
Try first to realise an incompressible elastic solid. When this is 
done we shall see, by an inevitably obvious modification, how to 
give any degree of compressibility we please without changing 
the rigidity, and so to realise an elastic solid with any given 
positive rigidity, and any given positive or negative bulk-modulus 
(stable without any surface constraint, only when the bulk-modulus 
is positive). 

§ 67. To aid conception, make a tetrahedronal model of six 
equal straight rods, jointed at the angular points in which three 
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meet, each having longitudinal elasticity with perfect anti-flexural 
rigidity. These constitute merely an ideal materialisation of the 
connection assumed in the Boscovich attractions and repulsions. 
A very telling realisation of the system thus imagined is made by 
taking six equal and similar bent hows and jointing their ends 
together by threes. The jointing might be done accurately by a 
ball and double socket mechanism of an obvious kind, but it 
would not be worth the doing. A rough arrangement of six bows 
of bent steel wire, merely linked together by hooking an end of 
one into rings on the ends of two others, may be made in a few 
minutes ; and even its defects are not unhelpful towards a vivid 
understanding of our subject. We have now an element of elastic 
solid which clearly has an essentially definite ratio of compressi- 
bility to reciprocal of either of the rigidities (§ 27 above), each 
being inversely proportional to the stiffness of the bows. Now 
we can obviously make this solid incompressible if we take a 
boss jointed to four equal tie-struts, and joint their free ends to 
the four corners of the tetrahedron ; and we do not alter either 
of the rigidities if the length of each tie-strut is equal to distance 
from centre to corners of the unstressed tetrahedron. If the tie- 
struts are shorter than this, their effect is clearly to augment 
the rigidities ; if longer, to diminish the rigidities. The mathe- 
matical investigation proves that it diminishes the greater of the 
rigidities more than it diminishes the less, and that before it annuls 
the less it equalises the greater to it. 

§ 68. If for the present we confine our attention to the case 
of the tie-struts longer than the un-strained distance from centre 
to corners, simple struts will serve; springs, such as bent bows, 
capable of giving thrust as well as pull along the sides of the 
tetrahedron, are not needed ; mere india-rubber elastic filaments 
will serve instead, or ordinary spiral springs, and all the end- 
jointings become much simplified. A realised model accompanies 
this communication. 

§ 69. The model being completed, we have two simple homo- 
geneous Bravais assemblages of points; reds and blues, as we 
shall call them for brevity; so placed that each blue is in the 
centre of a tetrahedron of reds, and each red in the centre of a 
tetrahedron of blues. The other tetrahedronal groupings (Mole- 
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calar Tactics, §§ 45, 60) being considered, each tetrahedron of 
reds is vacant of blue, and each tetrahedron of blues is vacant 
of reds^. 

§ 70. Imagine the springs removed and the struts left; but 
now all properly jointed by fours of ends with perfect frictionless 
ball-and-socket triple-joints. We have a perfectly non-rigid 
three-dimensional skeleton frame-work, analogous to idealised 
plane netting consisting of stiff straight sides of hexagons perfectly 
jointed in threes of ends. [Compare Art. C., § 2, below.] 

§ 71. Leaving mechanism now, return to the purely ideal 
mutually attracting points of Boscovich ; and, as a simple example 
suppose mutual forces to be zero at all distances exceeding some- 
thing between f and ^^2, 

Let the group be placed at rest in simple equilateral homo- 
geneous distribution : — shortest distance It will be in stable 
equilibrium, constituting a solid with the compressibility, and the 
two rigidities referred to in § 27 above. Condense it to a certain 
degree to be found by measurements made on the Boscovich 
curve, and it may become unstable. Let there be some means of 
consuming energy, or carrying away energy ; and it will fall into 
a stable allotropic condition. The Boscovich curve may be such 
that this condition is the configuration of absolute minimum 
energy; and may be such that this configuration is the double 
homogeneous assemblage of reds and blues described above. 
Though marked red and blue, to avoid circumlocutions, these 
points are equal and similar in all qualities. 

The mathematical investigation must be deferred for a future 
communication, when I hope to give it with some further develop- 
ments. 

* An interesting structure is suggested by adding another homogeneous 
assemblage, marked green ; giving a green in the centre of each hitherto 
vacant tetrahedron of reds. It is the same assemblage of triplets as that 
described in § 24 above. It does not (as long as we have mere jointed struts 
of constant length between the greens and reds) modify our rigidity-modulus, 
nor otherwise help us at present, so, having inevitably noticed it, we leave it. 
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Art. XOVIII. [January 13, 1888], Five Applications of 
Fourier’s Law of Diffusion, illustrated by a Dia- 
gram OF Curves with absolute Numerical Values. 

[Eeport of British Association Bath Meeting, September 1888,] 

I. Motion of a viscous fluid. 

II. Closed electric currents within a homogeneous 
conductor 

III. Heat. 

IV. Substances in solution. 

V. Electric potential in the conductor of a submarine 
cable when electromagnetic inertia can be neg- 
lected "f*. 

1. Fourier’s now well-known analysis of what he calls the 
‘‘ Linear motion of heat ” is applicable to every case of diffusion in 
which the substance concerned is in the same condition at all 
points of any one plane parallel to a given plane. The diflerential 
equation of diffusion for the case of constant diffusivity /c, is 

dv __ d^v 
di~'‘dco^’ 

where v denotes the quality ” at time t and at distance x from a 
fixed plane of reference. This equation stated in words is as 
follows : — rate of augmentation of the ''quality,'' per unit of time, 
is equal to the diffusivity multiplied into the rate of augmentation 

^ This subject is essentially the “electromagnetic induction” of Paraday. 
It is essentially different from the conduction of electricity through a solid in- 
vestigated by Ohm in his celebrated paper “Die Galvanische Kette mathe- 
matisch bearbeitet,” Berlin, 1827: translated in Taylor’s Scientijic Memoirs, Vol. ii. 
Part VIII.; “The Galvanic Circuit investigated Mathematically” by Dr G. S. 
Ohm. In Ohm’s work electromagnetic induction is not taken into account, 
nor does any idea of an electric analogue to inertia appear. The electromotive 
force considered is simply that due to the dijfference of electrostatic potential in 
diSerent parts of the cirouit, unsatisfactorily, and even not accurately, explained 
hy what, speaking in his pre-Greenian time he called “the electroscopic force of 
the body,” and defined or explained as “the force with which the electroscope is 
repelled or attracted by the body” ; the electroscope being “a second movable body 
of invariable electric condition. ” 

t This subject belongs to the Ohmian electric diffusion pure and simple, worked 
out by aid of Green’s theory of the capacity of a Leyden jar (see Art. lxxiii. 
Vol. II. above). 

X See Matheviatical and Physical Papers, Vol, ii. Art. lxxii. 
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per unit of space of the rate of augmentation per unit of space 
of the '' quality!' 

The meaning of the word ‘‘quality" here depends on the subject 
of the diffusion which may be any one of the five cases referred to 
in the* title above. 

2. If the subject is motion of a viscous fluid the “quality" 
is any one of three components of the velocity, relative to rect- 
angular rectilineal coordinates. But in order that Fourier’s 
diffusional law may be applicable we must either have the 
motion very slow, according to the special definition of slowness 
in Article xcix. § 11 below: or the motion must be such that 
the velocity is the same for all points in the same stream-line, 
and would continue to be steadily so if viscosity were annulled 
at any instant. This condition is satisfied in laminar flow, and 
more generally in every case in which the stream-lines are parallel 
straight lines. It is also satisfied in the still more general case of 
stream-lines coaxal circles, with velocity the same at all points 
at the same distance from the axis. Our present illustration 
however is confined to the case of laminar flow, to which Fourier’s 
diffusional laws for what he calls Linear Motion” (as explained in 
§ 1 above) are obviously applicable without any limitation to the 
greatness of the velocity in any part of the fluid considered 
(though with conceivably a reservation in respect to the question 
of stability^). In this case the quality" is simply fluid velocity. 

3. If the subject is electric current, with stream -lines parallel 
straight lines, the “quality" is simply current-density, that is to 
say strength of current per unit of area traversed by the current. 
The perfect mathematical j- analogy between the electric motion 
thus defined, and the corresponding motion of a viscous fluid 
defined in § 2 above was accentuated by Mr Oliver Heaviside, 
in the Electrician, July 12, 1884; and in the following words 
in the Philosophical Magazine for 1886 second half-year p. 135 : 

"Water in a round pipe is started from rest and set into a state 
of steady motion by the sudden and continued application of 

* See “Stability of Fluid motion,” § 28: Philosophical Magazine, August, 1887. 
t It is essentially a mathematical analogy only; in the same sense as the 
relation between the “Uniform motion of heat” and the mathematical theory of 
electricity, which I gave in the Cambridge Mathematical Journal 46 years ago, and 
which now constitutes the first article of my “Collected Papers on Electrostatics 
and Magnetism,” is a merely mathematical analogy. 
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a steady longitudinal dragging or shearing-force applied to its 
boundary . This analogue is useful because every one is familiar 
with the setting of water in motion by friction on its boundary, 
transmitted inward by viscosity/’ Mr Heaviside well calls this 
analogue ‘‘useful.” It is indeed a very valuable analogy not 
merely in respect to philosophical considerations of electricity, 
ether, and ponderable matter, but as facilitating many important 
estimates, particularly some relating to telephonic conductors and 
conductors for electric lighting on the alternate-current system. 
In a non-magnetic metal, the diffusivity for electric current is 
the electric resistivity divided by in a magnetic metal it is 
the electric resistivity divided by 47r times the magnetic permea- 
bility. The diffusivity of fluid for viscous motion is its viscosity 
divided by its density. (See Art. xcix. § 11 below.) 

4. If the subject is heat, as in Fourier’s original development 
of the theory of diflfusion the ''quality'' is temperature. The 
thermal diffusivity of a substance is its thermal conductivity 
divided by its thermal capacity per unit bulk. 

5. If the subject is diffusion of matter, the "quality" is density 
of the matter diffused or deviation of density from some mean 
or standard density considered. It is to Fick, 33 years ago 
Demonstrator of Anatomy and now Professor of Physiology, in 
the University of Zurich, that we owe this application of Fourier’s 
diffusional theory, so vitally important in physiological chemistry 
and physics and so valuable in natural philosophy generally. 
When the substance through which the diffusion takes place is 
fluid a very complicated but practically important subject is 
presented if the fluid be stirred. The exceedingly rapid progress 
of the diffusion produced by vigorous up-and-down stirring, causing 
to be done in half a minute the diffusional work which would 
require years or centuries if the fluid were quiescent, is easily 
explained; and the explanation is illustrated by the diagram of 
curves § 7 below with the time-values given for sugar and 
common salt. Look at curve No. 1 and think of the corresponding 
curve with vertical ordinates diminished in the ratio of 1 to 40. 
The corresponding diffusion would take place for sugar in 11 
seconds and for salt in 3*4 seconds. The case so represented would 
correspond to a streaky distribution of brine and water or of 
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syrup and water, in which portions of greatest and least salinity 
or saccharinity are within half a millimetre of one another. 
This is just the condition which we see, in virtue of the difference 
of optic refractivity produced by difference of salinity or of 
saccharinity when we stir a tumbler of water with a quantity 
of undissolved sugar or salt on its bottom. If water be poured 
very gently on a quantity of sugar or salt in the bottom of a 
tumbler with violent stirring up guarded against by a spoon, 
the now almost extinct Scottish species called '‘toddy ladle” 
being the best form, or better still a little wooden disc which 
will float up with the water; and if the tumbler be left to 
itself undisturbed for two or three weeks, the condition at the 
end of 17 x 10® seconds (20 days) for the case of sugar, or 5*4 x 10® 
seconds (6 days) for salt, will be that represented by No. 10 curve 
in the diagram. 

6. If the subject be electricity in a submarine cable, the 
quality” is electric potential at any point of the insulated con- 
ductor. It is only if the cable were a straight line that os 
would be (as defined above) distance from a fixed plane : but 
the cable need not be laid along a straight line; and the proper 
definition of x for the application of Fourier’s formula to a sub- 
marine cable is the distance along the cable from any point of 
reference (one end of the cable for example) to any point of 
the cable. For this case the diffusivity is equal to the conduct- 
ance^ of unit of length of its conductor, reckoned in electrostatic 
units, divided by the electrostatic capacity of the conductor per 
unit length insulated as it is in gutta percha with its outer surface 
wet with sea- water, which, in the circumstances, is to be regarded 
as a perfect conductor. For demonstration of this proposition see 
Art. LXXIIL, Vol. II. above ; and for various examples see Table 
XIII. of Art. XCIL, Part il., Vol. ill. page 227, above. 

* “Conductance,” a valuable word introduced by Mr Oliver Heaviside, means 
the reciprocal of “ resistance,” in respect to electric currents. It is also available 
in respect to thermal conduction. It is what I, not so well, called conducting 
power. Whether for heat or electricity, the conductance of unit length of a rod or 
wire is eq.ual to the conductivity of its substance multiplied by the area of its cross- 
section. The electric conductance of any length of wire, or fine thread, reckoned 
in electrostatic measure, is a velocity: and its electric resistance, reckoned in 
electromagnetic measure, is a velocity. Explanations of these reckonings are given 
in my Popular Lectures, Vol. i. pp. 123 — 126, and 436 — 443. 
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Diagraji showing Progress of Laminar Diffusion. 



ON=x, 





7. Explanation of Diagram showing Progress of Laminar 

Diffusion. 

In each curve 

where x denotes the number of centimetres in ONy and 
^(=4-v/^) the ‘"curve-number.” The curves are drawn directly 
from the values of the integral given in Table III. appended 
to De Morgan’s article “ On the Theory of Probabilities,” Encyclo- 
pc&dia Metropolitans, Yol. ii, pp. 483 — 484, and reproduced in full 
at the end of the present article. No. 2 curve is simply a graphic 
representation of the Table. The horizontal ordinates are reckoned 
in an arbitrary unit: the vertical ordinates are the absolute dis- 
tances referred to in the following statement, and are numbered 
in centimetres. Each vertical ordinate of No. i curve is i times 
that of No. 1 for the same horizontal ordinate. The time till the 
condition represented by No. % curve is attained is times the 
time till No. 1. 
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The constaut quality” at initiational surface being called 10, 
JSfJP denotes the 

■ at distance = ON^ from initiational surface, 
Quality”. \ equal in seconds to curve-number 

*” • divided by sixteen times the diffusivity in 
square centimetres per second. 


Subject of Diffusion. 

“ Quality ” represented by NP. 

Motion of a viscous fluid. 

Velocity. 

Closed electric currents within 
a homogeneous conductor. 

Current-density. 

Heat. 

Temperature. 

Substance in solution. 

Quantity of substance per unit 
of volume. 

Electricit}^ in the conductor of 
a submarine cable. 

Electric potential. 


Examples. 


“ Curve- 
number.” 

Time in 
seconds. 

Case of Diffusion. 

1 

27100 

Zinc sulphate through water. 

1 

25700 

Copper sulphate through water. 

i 1 

17100 

Sugar through water. 

1 

5390 

Common salt through water. 

5 

1200 

Heat through wood. 

5 

118 

Laminar motion of water at 10° Cent. 

5 

29-5 

Laminar motion of air. 

5 

6-94. 

Heat through iron. 

5 

•60 

Electric current through iron of 



magnetic permeability 300, and 
electric resistivity 9800. 

5 

1-324. 

Heat through copper. 

Electric current within a homoge- 



neous non-magnetic conductor... 

10 

•0488 

Copper, 

10 

•00403 

„ „ Lead, 

10 

•00378 

„ „ German silver, 

10 

•00231 

„ „ Platinoid. 

200,000,000 

•086 

Electric potential in the Direct TJ. S. 


Atlantic Cable. 


T. III. 


28 




appendix. 


[Being extract (Table III.) from De Morgan’s 

bilities,” in Emjdopadia Metropohtana., Vol. ii. (1845), pp. 483, 484. J 


Values of 1 ^e-^'dq =f(q) for intervals of q, each - -01. 

VTT*/ 0 

from q^O to q = 2. 


q 

/( 9 ) 

A 


2 

fii) 

A 

A2 

0*00 

0-00000 00 

1128 33 

22 

0-45 

0*47548 18 

917 37 

8 40 

8 51 

8 61 

8 69 

8 78 

8 88 

8 96 

9 03 

0-01 

002 

0*03 

0*04 

0*05 

0*01128 33 
0 * 0*2256 44 
0*03384 10 
0*04511 09 

0*05637 18 

1128 11 
1127 66 
1126 99 
1126 09 

1124 97 

45 

67 

90 

1 12 

1 35 

0-46 

0*47 

0*48 

0*49 

0*50 

0-48465 55 
0-49374 52 
0-50274 98 
0-51166 83 

0-52049 99 

908 97 
900 46 
891 85 
883 16 

874 38 

o*oa 

0*06762 15 

1123 62 

1 58 

0*51 

0*52924 37 

865 50 

0-07 

0*07885 77 

1122 04 

1 79 

0*52 

0-53789 87 

856 54 

0-08 

0*09007 81 

1120 25 

2 01 

0*53 

0*54646 41 

847 51 

9 10 

0-09 

0-10128 06 

1118 24 

2 24 

0*54 

0*55493 92 

838 41 

9 17 

0-10 

0*11246 30 

1116 00 

2 46 

0*55 

0*56332 33 

829 24 

9 23 

0*11 

0*12362 30 

1113 54 

2 67 - 

0-56 

0*57161 57 

820 01 

9 30 

0*12 

0*13475 84 

1110 87 

2 88 

0-57 

0*57981 58 

810 71 

9 85 

0*13 

0-14586 71 

1107 99 

3 10 

0-58 

0*58792 29 

801 36 

9 40 

0-14 

0-15694 70 

1104 89 

3 31 

0-59 

0-59593 65 

791 96 

9 45 

0-15 

0*16799 59 

1101 58 

3 52 

0-60 

0-60885 61 

782 51 

9 49 

0-16 

0*17901 17 

1098 06 

3 72 

0-61 

0-61168 12 

778 02 

9 53 

0-17 

0*18999 23 

1094 34 

3 93 

0-62 

0*61941 14 

763 49 

9 55 

0-18 

0*20093 57 

1090 41 

4 14 

0-63 

0*62704 63 

753 94 

9 59 

0-19 

0*21183 98 

1086 27 

4 34 

0-64 

0*63458 57 

744 35 

9 62 

0*20 

0*22270 25 

1081 93 

4 53 

0*65 

0-64202 92 

734 73 

9 63 

0*21 

0*23352 18 

1077 40 ! 

4 73 

0*66 

0-64937 65 

725 10 

9 65 

0*22 

0*24429 58 

1072 67 

4 92 

0*67 

0*65662 75 

715 45 

9 66 

0-23 

0*25502 25 

1067 75 

5 12 

0-68 

0-66378 20 

705 79 

9 68 

0*24 

0*26570 00 

1062 63 

5 29 

0*69 

0-67083 99 

696 11 

9 67 

0*25 

0*27632 63 

1057 34 

5 49 

0*70 

0-67780 10 

686 44 

9 68 


0*28689 97 

1051 85 

5 67 

0*71 

0-68466 54 

676 76 

9 68 

0*27 

0-29741 82 

1046 18 

5 84 

0-72 

0-69143 30 

667 08 

9 66 

0*28 

0-30788 00 

1040 34 

6 01 

0-73 

0-69810 38 

657 42 

9 66 

0*29 

0*31828 34 

1034 33 

6 19 

0*74 

0-70467 80 

647 76 

9 65 

0*30 

0*32862 67 

1028 14 

6 36 

0-75 

0-71115 56 

638 11 

9 62 

0*31 

0*33890 81 

1021 78 

6 52 

0-76 

0-71753 67 

628 49 

9 61 

0*32 

0*34912 59 

1015 26 

6 67 

0-77 

0-72382 16 

618 88 

9 57 

0*33 

0*35927 85 

1008 59 

6 84 

0-78 

0-73001 04 

609 31 

9 56 

0*34 

0-36936 44 

1001 75 

6 98 

0-79 

0-73610 35 

599 75 

9 52 

0-35 

0-37938 19 

994 77 

7 14 

0-80 

0-74210 10 

590 23 

9 48 

0-36 

0-38932 96 

987 63 

7 29 

0-81 

0-74800 33 

580 75 

9 45 

0*37 

0*39920 59 

980 34 

7 42 

0-82 

0-75381 08 

571 30 

9 41 

0-88 

0-40900 93 

972 92 

7 55 

0-83 

0-75952 38 

561 89 

9 36 

0-39 

0-41873 85 

965 37 

7 69 

0-84 

0-76514 27 

552 53 

9 31 

0-40 

0*42839 22 

957 68 

7 82 

0*85 

0-77066 80 

543 22 

9 26 

0-41 

0*43796 90 

949 86 

7 95 

0-86 

0*77610 02 

533 96 

9 21 

0-42 

0-44746 76 

941 91 

8 07 

0-87 

0*78143 98 

524 75 

9 16 

0-43 

0-45688 67 

933 84 

8 17 

0-88 

0-78668 73 

515 59 

9 09 

0-44 

0-46622 51 

925 67 

8 30 

0*89 

0-79184 32 

506 50 

9 04 
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(I 

Ik) 

A 

A2 


fk ) 

A 

A^ 

0-90 

0-79690 82 

497 46 

8 97 

1*45 

0-95969 50 

135 85 

3 91 

0-91 

0*80188 28 

488 49 

8 91 

1*46 

0*96105 35 

131 94 

3 82 

0-92 

0-80676 77 

479 58 

8 83 

1*47 

0*96237 29 

128 12 

3 74 

0-93 

0*81156 35 

470 75 

8 77 

1*48 

0*96365 41 

124 38 

3 65 

0-94 

0*81627 10 

461 98 

8 70 

1*49 

0*96489 79 

120 73 

3 57 

0-95 

0*82089 08 

453 28 

8 61 

1*50 

0*96610 52 

117 16 

3 49 

0-96 

0*82542 36 

444 67 

8 55 

1*51 

0*96727 68 

113 67 

3 40 

0-97 

0*82987 03 

436 12 

8 46 

1*52 

0*96841 35 

110 27 

3 32 

0*98 

0*83423 15 

427 66 

8 39 

1*53 

0*96951 62 

106 95 

3 25 

0*99 

0-83860 81 

419 27 

8 30 

1*54 

0-97058 57 

103 70 

3 16 

1-00 

0*84270 08 

410 97 

8 22 

1*55 

0-97162 27 

100 54 

3 09 

1-01 

0-84681 05 

402 75 

8 13 

1-56 

0*97262 81 

97 45 

3 01 

1-02 

0-85083 80 

394 62 

8 05 

1*57 

0*97360 26 

94 44 

2 94 

1*03 

0*85478 42 

386 57 

7 96 

1*58 

0*97454 70 

91 50 

2 86 

1-04 

0*85864 99 

378 61 

7 86 

1*59 

0*97546 20 

88 64 

2 79 

1-05 

0*86243 6.0 

370 75 

7 77 

1-60 

0*97634 84 

85 85 

2 73 

1*06 

0-86614 35 

362 97 

7 68 

1*61 

0*97720 69 

83 12 

2 64 

1-07 

0*86977 32 

365 29 

7 60 

1*62 

0-97803 81 

80 48 

2 59 

1-08 

0*87332 61 

347 69 

7 49 

1*63 

0*97884 29 

77 89 

2 51 

1-09 

0-87680 30 

340 20 

7 40 

1*64 

0*97962 18 

75 38 

2 45 

1*10 

0*88020 50 

332 80 

7 31 

1*65 

0-98037 56 

72 93 

2 38 

1*11 

0-88353 30 

325 49 

7 21 

1*66 

0*98110 49 

70 55 

2 31 

1*12 

0*88678 79 

318 28 

7 12 

1*67 

0-98181 04 

68 24 

2 26 

1*13 

0-88997 07 

311 16 

7 01 

1-68 

0*98249 28 

65 98 

2 20 

1*14 

0*89308 23 

304 15 

6 91 

1*69 

0-98315 26 

63 78 

2 12 

1*15 

0*89612 38 

297 24 

6 82 

1*70 

0*98379 04 

61 66 

2 08 

1*16 

0*89909 62 

290 42 

6 72 

1*71 

0*98440 70 

69 58 

2 01 

1*17 

0*90200 04 

283 70 

6 61 

1*72 

0*98500 28 

67 57 

1 96 

1*18 

0*90483 74 

277 09 

6 52 

1*73 

0*98557 85 

55 61 

1 90 

1*19 

0*90760 83 

270 57 

6 42 

1*74 

0-98613 46 

53 71 

1 86 

1*20 

0*91031 40 

264 15 

6 31 

1*75 

0-98667 17 

51 86 

1 79 

1*21 

0*91295 55 

257 84 

6 22 

1*76 

0-98719 03 

50 07 

1 75 

1*22 

0*91553 39 

251 62 

6 11 

1*77 

0-98769 10 

48 32 

1 68 

1-23 

0*91805 01 

245 51 

6 02 

1*78 

0-98817 42 

46 64 

1 65 

1*24 

0*92050 52 

239 49 

5 91 

1*79 

0*98864 06 

44 99 

1 59 

1*25 

0*92290 01 

233 58 

5 81 

1*80 

0*98909 05 

43 40 

1 54 

1*20 

0*92523 59 

227 77 

5 71 

1*81 

0-98952 45 

41 86 

1 50 

1*27 

0*92751 36 

222 06 

5 61 

1*82 

0-98994 31 

40 36 

1 1 44 

1*28 

0*92973 42 

216 45 

5 52 

1*83 

0-99034 67 

38 92 

1 41 

1-29 

0*93189 87 

210 93 

5 41 

1*84 

0-99073 69 

37 51 

1 36 

1-30 

0*93400 80 

205 52 

5 32 

1*85 

0-99111 10 

36 15 

1 33 

1*31 ' 

0*93606 32 

200 20 

5 22 

1*86 

0-99147 25 

34 82 

1 27 

1-32 

0*93806 52 

194 98 

5 11 

1*87 

0-99182 07 

33 55 

1 24 

1*33 

0*94001 50 

189 87 

5 02 

1*88 

0*99215 62 

32 31 

1 20 

1-34 

0*94191 37 

184 85 

4 93 

1*89 

0*99247 93 

31 11 

1 16 

1-35 

0*94376 22 

179 92 

4 82 

1*90 

0*99279 04 

29 96 

1 12 

1-36 

0*94556 14 

175 10 

4 74 1 

1*91 

0-99308 99 

28 83 

1 08 

1*37 

0*94731 24 

170 36 

4 63 

1*92 

0*99337 82 

27 75 

1 06 

1-38 

0*94901 60 

165 73 

4 55 

1*93 

0*99365 57 

26 69 

1 01 

1*39 

0*95067 33 

161 18 

4 45 

1*94 

0*99392 26 

25 68 

99 

1*40 

0*95228 51 

156 73 

4 35 

1*95 

0*99417 94 

24 69 

95 

1*41 

0*95385 24 

152 38 

4 27 

1*96 

0*99442 63 

23 74 

91 

1*42 

0*95537 62 

148 11 

4 18 

1*97 

0*99466 37 

22 83 

89 

1*43 

0*95685 73 

143 93 

4 09 

1*98 

0*99489 20 

21 94 

86 

1-44 

0*95829 66 

139 84 

3 99 

1*99 

2*00 

0*99511 14 
0*99532 23 

21 09 

82 

J 
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Art. XOIX. Motion of a Viscous Liquid; equilibrium or 

MOTION OF AN ELASTIC SOLID; EQUILIBRIUM OR MOTION 

OP AN IDEAL SUBSTANCE CALLED FOR BREVITY JSTHJEE ; 

MECHANICAL REPRESENTATION OF MAGNETIC FORCE. 

[Now published for the first time, May, 1890.] 

§§ 1 — 11. Viscous liquid, 

1. Stress required to produce change of shape. Stokes assumed 
the stress to be in simple proportion to the speed of the change 
of shape, as basis for his mathematical theory. Poiseuille’s ex- 
periments on the flow of water through capillary tubes amply 
confirm* this assumption, for water, and we have good reason 
for believing that it is very near to the truth for all ordinary 
fluids ; with however possibly some need for correction to take 
into account residual effects of previous conditions, especially in 
the case of extremely viscous fluids such as treacle, or thick oil. But 
for our present purely mathematical analogy we shall, and without 
further question, use simply the law of sinaple proportionality, 
which implies of course undisturbed superposition of stresses and 
corresponding speeds and modes of change of shape. 

2. (Definitions.) A simple shearing infinitesimal distortion, 
or as it is also called a simple distortion, is a distortion in which 
there are equal elongations and shortenings in two mutually per- 
pendicular lines, and therefore, (the substance being incompres- 
sible) neither elongation nor shortening in the line perpendicular 
to both. The numerical reckoning of a simple distortion f is the 
difference from a right angle, reckoned in radian, which the dis- 
tortion produces on the angle between lines bisecting the angles 
between the lines of greatest elongation and greatest shortening. 
This reckoning is easily proved to be equal to the greatest elonga- 
tion, or equal to the greatest shortening. The speed of a simple 
distortional change of shape is the angular velocity at which the 


See Art. xcii. Part i. above, p. 21, § 29, and insert Poiseuille’s name there 
accordingly. 

t See Art. xcii. Part i. above, p. 33, § 43, and p. 91, example (4). 
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angle between two planes bisecting tlie angles between the lines 
of greatest elongation and shortening varies; or it is the rate 
per unit of time, of the greatest lengthening, or of the greatest 
shortening : or it is the relative velocity of either of those planes 
and a parallel plane at unit distance. This last statement, which 
for many purposes is the most convenient definition of speed of 
change of shape, corresponds to the ordinary idea of '' shearing 
motion. 

3. The viscosity^ of a liquid (or the numerical reckoning 
or measure of the viscous quality) is defined as the tangential 
force per unit of area, in either of the mutually perpendicular 
planes of zero-elongation, of a simple distortion, required to 
produce change of shape at unit speed. It is proved below (§ 4) 
to be equal to (and it might be defined as) one third of the normal 
pull per unit area required to produce unit speed of elongation ; 
when, upon pressure equal in all directions, we superimpose normal 
pull in one line or perpendicular to one set of parallel planes. 

4. To prove this proposition, look to pp. 35, 36 above (Art. 
xcil. Part. I. Elasticity, §§ 45, 46) and, taking /(; = oo to enforce 
constancy of volume, (incompressibility,) repeat the investigations 
there given; but with speed of simple distortion^ or speed of 
shearing, substituted for '‘simple distortion,” or "shear.” Then, 
n will be the viscosity according to the definition of § 3 of the 
present article, and by Art. xcii. Part i. § 46 (3) we find P/Sn, for 
the rate of elongation in the direction of the pull, (which is 
equivalent to the proposition of § 4 to be proved;) and P/Qn 
for the rate of contraction in every direction perpendicular to 
the pull, when a viscous liquid is pulled homogeneously in parallel 
lines with a force amounting to P per unit of area perpendicular 
to the direction of the pull. 

* There is a curiously illogical tendency to introduce the word “coefidcient” in 
connection with numerical reckoning of properties of matter, which seems to have 
originated in the too-long tolerated expression “coefficient of friction”; and which 
has given us “coefficients of elasticity”, the “coefficient of compressibility”, the 
“coefficient of rigidity”, “coefficient of viscosity”, “coefficient of magnetic per* 
meability”. In each case the designation “coefficient of” is mathematically 
vicious; and to the non-mathematical mind it is a mystery of circumlocution. 
Frictionality is much shorter than “coefficient of friction”, and might, 1 think, 
advantageously replace it in dynamical and mechanical language. 
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5. Let now pulls P, Q, P, each reckoned per unit of area, be 
applied in three directions mutually at right angles, and let e, /, g 
be the resulting rates of elongation in these directions respectively. 
We have 

e=(2P-Q~P)/6n;/=(2Q-P-P)/6?i; g={2E-F-Q)l6n (1); 

or e = (P + p)/2n; f=^(Q+p)l2n; g = (iR-ip)l2n (2), 

where p = —^{P + Q + R) (3). 


6. 'Now I'et iij Vj w be the velocity-components at any point 
(Xy y, z) in a viscous liquid. The rates of elongation in the Xy y, ,0 
directions (denoted as in § 6 by eyf,g): and the rates of shearing, 
a parallel to y in plane yXy or parallel to in plane zXy 

^ a a ^ a )) 3J JJ 3? ^ 33 33 

c „ ,y X „ „ „ „ „ y „ „ yZy 

are given by the following equations : — 


II 


II 

II 

0), 

dv 

diu 

, d^u dll 

da dv 

(o)- 

a = j- + 

dz 

dy’ 

dx~^ dz' ^ dy^ dx"'‘ 


7. Consider now an infinitesimal parallelepiped hxhjhzy of 
the fluid, having its centre at {Xy y, z). It experiences normal 
and tangential tractions, on its three pairs of faces, according to 
the following schedule : — 


Faces 
acted on 

X 

\ 

Tractions parallel to 

y 

3y hz 

, a d'U 

(dv du\ 

^ \dx dy) 

hz Sx 

fdv du\ 

^ \dx dy) 

—p + 2n^ 
dy 

Bx By 

[du . dw\ 
\dz dx) 

(dw dv\ 

^ Uy dz) 



n 


fdw dv\ 
\dy dz) 


—p 4- 2n 


dw 

~dz 




To find the resultant force on the matter within the parallele- 
piped hx Sy Sz due to the nine pairs of normal and tangential 
tractions, exerted on its three pairs of faces, by the surrounding 
matter, remark that they differ from (6) by the proper infinitesimal 
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differences due to the circumstance that the coordinates of the 
centres of its six faces are 

X ± y + z + 

Consider first the ir-components. Of these we have a pair, in 
opposite directions and infinitely nearly equal, on the parallel faces 
hy hz, contributing to the required z^;-component their difference, 
which is 


A 

dx 




du 

dx. 


hx By 


Sz. 


This and the ^i;-contributions from the pairs of faces Sz Sx, 
and Sx By, similarly reckoned, give for the whole ^i;-component 


{- 


dx 


+ 71 


d dll 
dx dx 


d fdv du\ d fdii cs ^ r. 

+ % U + *;) + 5(5 + ■■<’)• 


Now the fluid being incompressible, we have 

du ^dv ^ dw 
dx dy dz 

Modifying (7) accordingly we find 
dp 


-tH 


d^u d^u 
dx^ dy’^ 


= 0 

. ... (8). 

df} 

(9), 


for the ^'-component of the resultant of tractional forces on the 
matter within the parallelepiped BxSyBz. Hence if we denote by 
F, 0, H, the components of the resultant force per unit of volume 
due to viscous action, and resistance to condensation (p), in the 
fluid in the neighbourhood of x, y, z we have 

— ^ = Jf = TiV* w — ...(10); 

^ l.(U). 




where V® denotes 


(F , __ 

dai^'^df'^dF 


8. Let now X, Y, Z denote components of bodily force, if 
any there is, by which is meant force (as, for example, gravity) 
exerted from a distance on the fluid by other matter, and not force 
transmitted through the flluid such as the force due to viscosity or 
the force due to fluid pressure. The components of the whole 
force per unit of volume, acting on the fluid at x, p, ^ at any 
instant, are accordingly F + X, &c., or, by (10), 
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and these, each divided by the density of the fluid, must be equ^.al 
to its acceleration at (o), y, z). 

9. Now by the well-known kinematics of elementary hydro- 
kinetics we have 


Bu 

_du 

d u 

dt 

dt 

'^dt 

Bv 

dv 

dv 

dt 

dt 

dt 

Bw 

dw 

dw 

dt 

~ dt 



( 13 ); 


where Ljdt denotes rate of variation per unit of time of any 
attribute (such as the temperature, or the velocity, or a velocity- 
component) of one and the same portion of fluid in its actual 
motion, if it has any; d\djt denotes rate of variation per unit 
of time of an attribute of the portion of the fluid which is at a 
fixed point x, y, z at any instant ; and djdt denotes what the rate 
of variation per unit of time of an attribute would be for one and 
the same particle of fluid, if variation of this attribute at any 
place fixed in space were, at the instant of our reckoning, 
temporarily annulled. In other words dfdt denotes the variation 
of an attribute due to the fact of its having different values at 
different points of space, and the fact that the portion of the 
fluid considered is moving from point to point. This definition, 
put into symbols according to the notation of the differential 
calculus, is 


du du du du 

dt dx dy dz 

dv dv dv dv 

dt dx dy dz 

dw dw . dw dw 

dt ^ dx ^ dy dz . 


.(14). 


10. Taking now the force-components (12) and the corre- 
sponding components of acceleration (8), we find for the dynamical 
equations of the motion : — 

dt dt p\ dxj 

dt dt p V dy) 

dw , dw ™ 1/(7 dp\ I 


( 15 ). 
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where p denotes the density of the fluid, and 

K = nlp (16). 

11. Going back to (14) and (10) we see that if velocity were 
diminished in the ratio of qi to 1, the first terms of the force- 
components G, H and the accelerational items dujdt, dvfdt, 
dwjdt would be diminished in the same ratio; while the other 
accelerational items diLjdty dvjdt, dwjdt are diminished in the ratio 
92^ to 1. Hence the motion may be so slow that dujdt, dvjdt, dwjdt 
may be neglected in comparison with diijdt, dvjdt, diujdt, and in 
comparison with kV^v, kV^w; and when it is so the equations 

of motion become reduced to 

dt p\ ax] 

^^=kV‘‘v +“(r— ► (viscous licp id) ...(17). 


= 4* - 


dt p 


dz 


§1 12 — 13. Equilibrium or motion of wn elastic solid. 

12. Going back to § 4, replace “ simple distortion,” or “ shear ” 
instead of the speed of the change there considered : and let 
n now denote, as in Art. XCII. Part I., § 46, rigidity-modulus, 
(instead of viscosity, as in § 4 of the present Article) ; and let u, 
V, w, denote components of displacement (instead of velocity-com- 
ponents as in §§ 5 — 11 of the present Article). §§ 5—8 and all 
their formulas are applicable with no other change than elastic 
solids substituted everywhere for “viscous liquid.” §§ 9—11 are 
exclusively applicable to fluid motion. Instead of these we have 
only now to remark that each member of (12) must be zero for the 
equilibrium of an elastic solid and must be equal to the rate, per 
unit of time, of augmentation of momentum per unit volume of 
the solid for varying displacement from the point {x, y, z). Hence 
if p denote the mass of the solid per unit volume we have 
d^U djp xr 

. . «V » - + F > (elastic solid) ... ( 18 ). 

dt dy 

p-:jT.=riVw--£ + Z 
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13. These equations are not confined to the case of an in- 
compressible solid, because if we do not take k= co as in § 4, 
(3) of § 5 gives 

. [du dv , dw\ 

<“'■ 

by which we may eliminate p from (18). The definition of 
called for brevity the biolJc-modtdus, is implied in (1) § 45 of 
Article XCil. Part r. above. For the present however we shall 
suppose = 00 , which requires that 



With this and the three equations (18) we have four equations for 
the four unknown quantities u, v, w, p. 

§§ 14 — 20. EqidUbrium or motion of an ideal substance called 
for brevity, Ether, 

14. What I am for the present calling ether, is an ideal sub- 
stance useful for extending the ‘‘ Mechanical representation of 
electric, magnetic, and galvanic forces,” which constitutes Art. 
XXVII. Vol. I. of the present Reprint, having first appeared under 
date Nov. 28, 1846, in the 1847 volume of the Cambridge and 
Dublin Mathematical Journal, For the present I suppose it abso- 
lutely incompressible. It has no intrinsic rigidity (elastic resist- 
ance to change of shape); but it has a quasi rigidity depending on 
an inherent quasi elastic resistance to absolute rotation. This 
quasi rigidity may be called simply rigidity for brevity ; but when 
it is to be distinguished from the known natural rigidity of an 
elastic solid it will be called gyrostatic rigidity. 

15. Let n . 2^ denote the amount of torque per unit volume 
required to balance any portion of ether rotated through an in- 
finitesimal angle 0. The components of 0 round three rectan- 
gular axes are, as stated in my old paper of 1846 and as given 
originally by Stokes in 1845 (see Vol. i. p. 112 of his Papers) 


1, 

/dAJU 

dv\ 

1 rdu 

dvj\ 

1 fdv 

du\ 

2 ' 

\dy 

~Tz)’ 

2 \dz 

~ dx) ’ 

2 \dx 

dy) 


where u, v, w denote the components of infinitesimal displacement 
at any point x, y, z. These rotational components (21), multiplied 
by 2?^ express the corresponding components of the torque per 
unit volume. 
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16. Hence, if we denote by S, T, Z7, tangential forces, eacli 
reckoned per unit of area, on the three quai’tets of faces of an in- 
finitesimal parallelepiped SxSj/Sz, according to the directions. 

Fig. 1. 



,( 22 ). 


indicated for S by the annexed diagram ^ (fig. 1), and the sym- 
metrically corresponding directions for T and U, we have, 

^ fdiu dv\ ^ 

rr, fdu dw\ 

rT fdv du\ 

~ ^ \dx dy) ^ 

Besides the tangential forces we may have equal pressures to 
any amount p on each of the twelve faces, and thus now instead 
of (6) above we have the following table of tractions on the fixces 
of an infinitesimal parallepiped of ether. 



Tractions parallel* to 


Faces acted on 

X 

y 


z 

hyhz 


fdv du\ 


fdw d'u\ 

-P 

^\dx dy) 

71 

\dx dz) 

Sz Sx 

fdu dv\ 



fdw dv\ 

\dy dx J 

-P 

71 

\dy dz) 

Sx Sy 

fdu dw\ 

fdv dw\ 



^ dx j 



-p 


...( 23 ). 


* Compare with diagram on p. 33 above. 
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Hence just as in §§ 7 and 12 above, we find exactly the same 
equations of motion (18) and (20) above, as wo there found for an 
incompressible elastic solid. 

17. What then is the difference between our ether, and 
jelly as for brevity and according to common usage we shall 
call the incompressible elastic solid? No difference whatever 
in respect to the equilibrium-displacement, or the motion, 
throughout any portion of homogeneous substance of either kind, 
if the position and motion of every point in the bounding surface 
of the portion considered are the same for the two. But in 
respect to the traction on the bounding surface of a detached 
portion, and therefore also in respect of the interfacial relation 
between portions of the substance having diflferent rigidities, 
there is an essential difference between the two, of vital im- 
portance for the inclusion of magnetic induction in our mechanical 
representation. 

18. At an interface between jellies of different rigidities, 
the equality of tangential tractions requires that the direction 
of the tangential component of shearing distortion be the same 
on the two sides of the interface, and that the product of its 
magnitude into the rigidity be equal on the two sides. 

The equality of normal tractions requires that —p plus twice 
the rigidity into the normal component of extension be equal 
on the two sides of the interface. These conditions we see im- 
mediately from the table of tractions (6) of § 7 above. 

19. Similarly we find from table (23) above, the following 
interfacial conditions for the ether. — The equality of tangential 
components requires that the tangential components of rotation 
on the two sides of the interface have their axes coincident, 
and that the product of the rotation into the rigidity have 
always the same value on the two sides. 

20. When the rigidity is equal on the two sides of an 
interface while there is discontinuity due to a difference of 
bodily force (§ 8 above), or of density and therefore of reaction 
against acceleration, on the two sides, all the interfacial conditions 
are the same for jelly and ether and may be mathematically 
expressed in the simplest manner by saying that p, and all the 
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nine differential coefficients of v, lu, must have equal values on 
the two sides of the interface, as we see by the following con- 
siderations. 

For simplicity let OX be perpendicular to the interface. 
The interfacial conditions are from (6) of § 7 above, for jelly, 


^ du fdv du\ fdu dw\] 

+ "U+^)’ "U+Si) 

continuous across the interface J 

and from (23) of § 16 above, for ether, 

fdv du\ (dw 

Si)' (2“>' 


-f); n 


\dx dy) 
continuous across the interface 


] 


The continuity of u, v, iv, requires that of the nine differential 
coefficients of u, Vj w, the six with reference to y and z are equal 
on the two sides of the interface. Hence, and because 

£ ^ ^ ^ repeated (26), 

du/dx also has equal values on the two sides of the interface. 
Thus of the nine differential coefficients there only remain dvjdx 
and dwfdxyfhiQh can be different on the two sides of the interface, 
and these also are necessarily equal when n is equal on the two 
sides, as we see for jelly by (24) and for ether hy (25). Finally 
looking to the normal traction we see that the equality of dujdx 
secures for jelly by (24) above the equality of p wffien n is equal 
on the two sides of the interface; while hy (25) for ether the 
condition is that p must be equal, whether the rigidity be equal 
on the two sides or not. 


§§ 21 — 28. Energy of stressed jelly or of stressed ether. 

21. Let bodily force be applied to the substance within any 
volume F, and surface tractions be applied to its surface, so as 
to produce, and to maintain in equilibrium any prescribed dis- 
placement, u, V, w, at any point x, y, z, of the substance : it is 
required to find the whole amount of work which must have 
been done by these forces. The total amount of work done by 
the supposed actual forces, is the same as that which would be 
done, if the body were ideally divided into an infinite number of 
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infinitely small parts, and surface tractions applied to each of 
these parts, so as to give it the distortion, in the case of the 
jelly, or the rotation in the case of the ether, which it actually has 
in the prescribed circumstances. 

22. Taking the latter as the simpler case, first, we see at 
once that the work done on an infinitesimal portion is equal 
to the torque, due to half the actual rotation, which is the 
mean working couple ; multiplied into the amount of rotation, this 
being the angle through which the torque works. Hence if ^ 
denote twice the rotation and n the rigidity, as in § 16, we have 

work per unit of volume (27), 

or in terms of rectangular coordinates, 



23. To find corresponding expression for work done on the 
jelly, let 0 be the centre of an infinitesimal parallelepiped and 
consider, of its three pairs of faces, the displacements parallel 
respectively to y, z. These we find to he as shown in the 
following table. 



Displacements parallel to I 


Faces 

X 

y 

z 


SySz j 





SzSx 




. ...(29). 

SxSy 






The amounts of work done on these displacements are to be 
calculated by multiplying by half the tractional forces shown in 
table (6) of § 7 above, remembering that these forces are in 
opposite directions on each pair of parallel faces. We thus find, 
for example, work done on pair of faces ly Sz, by traction parallel 
to Xj 

= + J), 
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work done on same faces by traction parallel to y, 



and similarly other seven items of the total work. Summing 
these, remembering that duldx + dv/dy 4- dwjdz=:0, because of 
incompressibility, which annuls the sum of terms with p as factor, 
and dividing by hxhyZz to reduce to work down per unit of 
volume, we find 



This formula agrees with (7) of § 695 of Thomson and Tait s 
Ifatural Philosophy, for the case of k = cc and k{e -{-f+gy=:0. 
Its first line expresses the work done in virtue of distortion 
consisting of stretchings and shortenings parallel to w, y, z. The 
second line expresses the work done in virtue of three shearings 
in planes respectively perpendicular to w, y, z. 


24. Considering the fact that the equations of internal equi- 
librium or motion [(18) of § 12 above] are identical for jelly and 
ether, we see that if the boundary of our volume F (§ 21) of 
either substance, be held fixed, the work required to produce 
any specified internal displacement, must be the same for the 
two. Hence the volume integral of (30) for the whole of F, must 
be equal to the volume integral of (28), provided we have at 
boundary 

u = Q, 'u — 0, w^O ( 31 )- 

/ 

That it is so, we verify as follows : — 


From the first line of (80) subtract 

Thus instead of the first line of (30), we have 

. (dv dw dw du du dv\ 




....( 32 ). 
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Now by a well-known process of integration by parts, perforined 
twice on each term, with (31) satisfied at the boundary, we find 




dv dw d'lo du du dv\ 
— T- + ^ ^ J 

dT) dw 


djf dz dz dx 




Taking now the volume integral of (30) with its first line 
changed to (32), using (33), and taking the two lines together, 
we find for the total work required to produce the supposed 
displacement of the felly, 



which is the same as that given directly for edier by (28) 
above. 


25. As an illustration, consider a case in which the given 
displacement is everywhere tangential to circles on coaxial 
eylindric circular surfaces, and equal at equal distances from the 
axis. Taking x, y in a plane perpendicular to the axis, we have 




m 

r ^ 



tv = 0, 


(35), 


where r denotes and gthe displacement at a;, y,z, which 


is a function of r. 

We find, 


II 

1 

r/’ dy r dr\r) r’ dz~ 


d fq\ 
dx T dr \r) 

+ 1 J_0 

T dy r dr \r/ dz J 

■ ....(36). 

Whence, 

dv ^ dll s? — d 

dx dy r dr \r) 

m. 

and 

dx dy dr\r)^ r 

m- 


The component of shearing parallel to x and y, is expressed bj 
(it). Taking y =0 we find, for the shearing perpendicular to r 
in any {»rt of the solid, 


d 
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Contrast this with the formula (38) which expresses tw'iee the 
value of the rotation, Usiag (86) and (37’) in (30) we find. 


1 , aV 

2«x^-7- 


dr \r 


‘o 

* 1 


+ 9 n X 


V-/ d 


|.(9 


(40). 


Of this tlie first term expresses the contrihutien due to stretch - 
ing-s and shortenings in the directions o) and y; and the second 
term the contribution due to shearing parallel to x and y. Taking 
the two terms together and modifying algebraically we find for the 
total amount, 



m 


which of course might have been derived direct from (39). 


26. To find now, the total energy of displacement, in any 
cylindric portion of the suhstance of radius b, coaxal with the line 
of displacement, we mnst, for the jelly, mnltiply (4«1) hy ^nrch and 
integrate; and for the ether we must multiply the square of (58) 
by X ^'TTO'dr and integrate ; taking each integration between the 
limits r = 0 and r = h. Modifying the formula in the second case, 
by performing the integration in a part of it, we find, for the 
substance within a cylindric surface of radius a, 

energy of jelly = 7t71 I o'dr 

j 0 

energy of ether = 7rn| j* 7'(ir 

where qj, denotes the value of q for r = h. In the case of zero dis- 
placement over the bounding surface, q^,— 0, and the energy of the 
jelly is equal to the energy of the ether, verifying our result of 
§ 24 above. 



§ 


27. As a sub-example let (in accordance with the notation of 
22 above) 

g = for r < a (44), 

g= l^^for r > (45). 


By (^9) and (38) we find. 


0 = shearing perpendicular to r ; 
= 2 X rotation ; 


for a. (46). 


X III. 
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a p = sheai-ing perpendicular to r ; 1 r > a.. . (47). 

0 = rotsbtion ; ] 

In tlis case (4?2)aii(i (43) give^ for the cylindric portion of radius a, 
energy of jelly = 0 ; energy of ether = | 7 rnS-W . . . (4S). 

Similarly by volume-integration, through space to infinity around 
the cylinder, we find, 

energy of jelly = ; energy of ether = 0 ...(49); 

and thus we see that the total energy is the same in tlie two cases, 
although its seats are different, being the external space for the 
jelly, and the internal space for the ether. This case, whether we 
take jelly or ether as the substance, represents perfectly the circum- 
stances of the electro-magnetic action on the space inside and out- 
side of an infinitely thin circular cylindric solenoid of electric 
current, according to the principle given in my old paper referred 
to in § 14 above. 

28. A more elaborate illustration, easily worked ont, to repre- 
sent the case of a solenoid of finite length, and to show for the 
case of very great length, the continuity from uniform rotation in 
the interior at great distance from the ends, to irrotational circular 
displacement in the external space around the central parts of the 
solenoid, was pait of the development which in Nov. 1845 I re- 
served for a future paper.” The whole doctrine of lines of mag- 
netic force, and electro-magnetic solenoids, is now so well known, 
that I need scarcely now reserve these details for a future paper, 
and may safely leave them to be worked out by students of electro- 
magnetism as exercises on the subject. 


§§ 2S — 4)5. Mechanical representation of the magnetic force of 
an electra-magnet. 

29. Imagine a piece of eadless cord, in the shape of a, 
circle, or of any other closed curve or polygon, to be imbedded 
in jelly, and a taagential force to be applied to this cord nni- 
fonnly all round its circuit. To render our representation quite 
exact, let tbe substance of the cord be of exactly the same quality 
as the jelly in which it is imbedded ; ox simply imagine a portion 
of homogeneous continuous jelly, to take the place of the cord 
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which we imagined first to fix the ideas : and let the supposed 
uniform tangential force he applied directly to this circuital* 
portion of the ether uniformly all round its circuit. For the 
present we suppose the greatest transverse diameter of cross- 
section of the circuital volume to be small in comparison to the 

radius of curvature of the circuital line : in other words we 

suppose it to he the space occupied by a thin wire (which need 
not be of circular section nor of uniform section, nor of uniform 
gauge, throughout its length), bent into any shape with its 

two ends united, subject only to the condition that the radius of 
curvature of the bend must be everywhere great in comparison 
with the greatest diameter of the wire in any part. 

30. The forces thus applied tangentially all round an endless 
line of the jelly produces a tangential drag on the jelly all around, 
and causes displacement and distortion less and less at greater 
and greater distances, becoming nil only at infinitely great 

distances. The rotatory displacement, or as we shortly call it 
the rotation, at any point of the jelly, caused by the supposed 
circuital force, is equal to half the magnetic force at the corre- 
sponding point in the neighbourhood of a conducting wire, taking 
the place of our tangentially applied force and having an electric 
current steadily maintained through it. 

This is the “mechanical representation^’ of electro-magnetic 
force due to a closed circuit, deduced from the expression (ill.) 
given for the magnetic force due to an infinitesimal element of 
a circuit in Art. xxvii., Yol. i., already referred to. It is in- 

* After much consideration I have adopted this word, though it is not found in 
the dictionaries. Instead of it I should have said annular, were it not that this 
would unduly limit the idea to be conveyed. Annular would describe perfectly a 
“ toroidal ” or “ anchor-ring ” shape, even though considerably deviating from the 
circular forms of aperture and cross-section, hut it could scarcely convey to the 
mind the idea of an ordinary helix of wire, with its two ends united, whether 
outside or inside the helix : and still less could it convey the idea of a single endless 
cord in the form of sonae complex knot, or of an ordinary piece of knitting with the 
ends of the thread united ; all which configurations are included in the general 
designation of a circuital portion of space or a circuital piece of matter. In con- 
nection with Riemann’s geometrical doctrine of multiple continuity, the “circuital 
portion of space here considered, of however compUeated configuration, has duplex 
continuity. A piece of matter of any shape with a single hole bored tlmough it, 
presents the simplest case of a circuital piece of matter and is continuous in species 
with an ordinary ring of any proportions. 
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teresting to know that it is applicable not merely to all cases 
of coils of wire in electro-magnetic instruments, but to the most 
complex piece of knitting, or knotting or weaving, referred to 
in the footnote above, with one thread only or any number of 
threads, provided only that no thread has an end. 


31. To learn to understand it perfectly however, think first 
of the very simplest case, — a thin circular ring with an electric 
current somehow maintained through it, an arrangement called 



Fig. 2. 
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a “ring electro-magnet” (Snl Association^ Belfast, 1852, Elec- 
trostatics and Magnetism, Art. 35). Its lines of magnetic force 
are represented in the accompanying diagram, which was first 
given in my paper on “Vortex Motion” {Trans, R. S. E., 1869), 
to represent the lines of motion of a liquid circulating irrota- 
tionally through a circular ring. The line OZ is perpendicular 
to the plane of the ring, through its centre, and the diagram 
shows the lines of fluid motion, in one plane through this axis. 
Imagine now the smallest oval (approximately a circle) seen with 
its centre in OX, to he a cross-section of a solid circular ring, 
imbedded in the jelly, and let an infinitesimal rotation be given 
to this ring round its axis, OZ, The jelly dragged round with it 
will be infinitesimally rotated, in every part. Every part of OZ is 
clearly an axis of the rotation of the jelly around it, and at every 
part of this line the rotation is in the same direction as that 
given to the solid ring. Looking at any one of the completed 
oval curves in the diagram, for instance the largest complete 
one, (marked *3), we can readily understand that at the part of 
the line nearest to the point 0, the rotation of the jelly is in 
k the same direction as that of the ring. Following this line out 

to the farthest point, we see how the axis of molecular rotation 
gradually turns through an angle of 180°, until we come to the 
most remote part of the oval from 0 where the rotation is round 
an axis parallel to the axis of the ring, hut in a direction opposite 
to that of the rotation of the ring. Now instead of a thin ring, 
imagine a thin open circular cylinder of rigid material, of any 
length very small or very great, imbedded in the jelly and an 
infinitesimal rotation given to it: we thus have, when the cylinder 
is very long and the distances of its ends very great from the 
part of the jelly considered whether outside or inside the cylinder, 
the case which was fully investigated in § 26 above. We can 
now readily understand, whether with reference to lines of 
electro-magnetic force, or with reference to lines of rotational 
axes in jelly, the continuity of species between the ring electro- 
magnet and the bar electro-magnet. But the bar electro-magnet 
of which the mechanical representation is given by a thin rigid 
" cylinder imbedded in jelly and infinitesimally rotated, is as we 

shall see presently, one in which the surface-density of the 
current round the cylinder diminishes towards each end according 
to law discoverable only by transcendental analysis. 
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82. Whether we consider the thin ring or the cylinder, let 
us now suppose its material to be jelly of the same rigidity as, 
and continuous with, the jelly which we are supposing to occupy 
all space : and let us suppose a force perpendicular to the axis 
of the cylinder or ring, to be uniformly applied at every point of 
this portion of the jelly. 

The displacement at every point of the substance, whether in 
the infinite portion not acted on by force, or in the finite portion 
acted on by force, is calculated synthetically from (in.) of Art. 
XXV J I., Vol. I. above, without any mathematical analysis. This 
is true not onl}^ for a ring of circular section, but for one of any 
sectional figure whatever ; look for example at the annexed 
diagram, representing a cross-section with an angular projection 



Fig. 3. 


and an angular groove. The synthetical calculation will clearly 
show a less displacement of the jelly in the neighbourhood of 
the projecting edge, and a greater displacement in the neighbour- 
hood of the angular groove, than over the rest of the circum- 
ference of the portion on which the force acts*. In the case in 

'* If the portion acted on were rigid, a highly transcendental problem of 
analysis would have to be solved, to compel the displacement of the jelly to be the 
same as that of the boundary of the rigid ring, over the surface of meeting of the 
two substances. This problem has no special interest unless of a purely mathe- 
matical kind, and I refer to it only to show the significance of the condition (§§ 29 — 
32 above), that the circuital portion of the jelly acted on by force has the same 
rigidity as all the surrounding jelly within influential distance. 
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wliich the cross-section is circular, the applied force will clearly 
give the greatest displacement at or near the centre of the circle, 
and the plane circle of the undisturbed cross-section will become 
infinitesimally convex in the direction in which it is urged by 
the force (which, be it remembered, is in each part of the ring 
perpendicular to the cross-section). It will be proved in § 34 
below that the convexity ^ in the case of parallel straight rods, 
acted on by equal contrari- wards forces, is the same in all parts 
of the cross-section, whatever be the shape of its boundary. 

The subject of these §§ 32 and 33 is the mechanical repre- 
sentation of an electric current flowing through a conductor of 
whatever shape of cross-section, for example that of the annexed 
diagram. We have hitherto supposed the force uniform in all 
parts of the cross-section ; and it is on this supposition, that 
the convexity produced by it is uniform in the case of the 
straight rods. But if the forces in different parts of the cross- 
section be different, the electric-current system which is repre- 
sented is that of the unequal distribution of current in a con- 
ductor composed of different metals laid together parallel, so as 
to constitute one conductor of different conductivity in different 
parts of its cross-section, but of the same conductivity in corre- 
sponding parts of different cross-sections. When, through a 
conductor thus constituted, a continuous current is maintained 
by a dynamo or a voltaic battery, the current-density across 
different parts of the cross-section is in direct proportion to the 
electric conductivity, provided the radius of curvature of the 
circuit is large in comparison with diameter of cross-section. 

33. In §§ 31 — 32 we have considered a circular circuit. This 
has the simplicity of perfect homogeneousness all round the cir- 
cuit ; but on the other hand it presents a problem of which the 
solution, even in its simplest case, of a very thin ring of circular 
cross-section can only be expressed in terms of elliptic trans- 
cendents. We shall now consider a mathematically much easier 

^ By “the convexity of a surface” I mean the sum of its curvatures in mutually 
perpendicular normal cross-sections (the algebraic sum, of course, when the two 
curvatures are in opposite directions). In the present case the surface deviates 
very little from the plane cross-section of the ring, and any two planes perpendicular 
.to it and to one another are approximately enough the “ two mutually perpendicu- 
lar normal sections ” of the definition. 
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case, — forces of equal total amounts applied longitudinally in 
opposite directions to two parallel cylindric or prismatic portions 
of an infinite homogeneous jelly : the electric-current analogue is, 
equal and opposite currents in two straight parallel conductors. 
Everything said in § 32 is applicable without change to this case ; 
and conversely the results of the simple mathematical treatment 
which we can now apply are available to demonstrate the pro- 
position as to convexity, which was stated in § 32. 


34. Take OZ parallel to the portions of the jelly of which the 
forces are applied ; so that with the notation of § 12, 

^i=0, 2 ; = 0, X = 0, y=0, and dpldz = 0. 

As we are at present concerned with equilibriuiti d^wj df = 0, and 
thus (18) reduces to 

(50); 


.(51). 


and in the present case we have 

d\v d\e 

V% =— 4- 

ch^ df 

This shows that Vhv is equal to the convexity of the disturbed 
cross-section, and therefore (50) proves all the statements of § 32 
regarding convexity. 


35. Ey (50) we see according to Poisson’s well-known theorenr 
(Thomson and Tait’s ITatural jPhilosophg, 2nd Edition, § 494) 
that the displacement, iv, is equal to the potential of an ideal 
distribution of positive or negative matter, of density numerically 
equal to Zj^nrn. The displacement of any point of the jelly is there- 
fore calculable by mere summation without other mathematical 
work, whatever he the forms of cross-sections of the two cylindric 
portions of the jelly acted on ; or generally whatever be the whole 
distribution of the force, supposing only that Z is given for every 
pair of values of x and y. The condition that the total amounts 
of force in the two directions are equal (mathematically expressed 

Z = 0), is imposed, because if it were not fulfilled, 
w would he infinitely great. 

36. Let now force be applied arbitrarily at every point of an 
infinite homogeneous elastic solid, which for a moment we may" 






! 
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suppose to be not incompressible. Let X, Y, Z denote its com- 
ponents, reckoned per unit of volume, at any point .v, y, z. Sup- 
posing X, Y, Z to be arbitrarily given functions of x, y, z, we can 
find ii, V, w synthetically (by mere addition) just as we solved the 
simpler problem of § 35 above. To prove this, take the equations 
of equilibrium, (18) and (19) of § 13 above, with the accelerational 

d d 

terms of (18) omitted. Taking of the first, of the second, 

cloo cLy 

~ of the third of (18), and using (19), we find 



dX dY d^ 

dx dy dz‘ 


(52). 


Hence by Poisson’s theorem (Thomson and Tait, § 49-1), we see 
tliat p is equal to the potential of an ideal distribution of matter 
of density equal to 


k 

71 4 " h 


dX ^dY^dZ 
dx dy 


dZ\ 

dz) 


I 4i7r 


.(53). 


Thus determiiiately we find p by purely synthetical process (mere 
addition). Then using this value in equation (18) we find by 
another application of Poisson’s theorem u, Vy w determinately. 


37. We have an exceedingly important case if we take 


dx dy dz 


,(54)*. 


A distribution of bodily force on matter (solid or fluid) continuously 
occupying space, I call a circuital forcive*|* if it fulfils this condition 
(54) : because the forcive described in § 29 above is a particular 
case of it, and it on the other hand may be regaixied as constituted 
of an infinite number of forcives applied along closed curves:^ 
according to the condition stated in § 29. 


^ See footnote on Electrostatics and Magnetism, § 513. 

t Forcive is a word which has been introduced by my brother, Prof. James 
Thomson, to denote quite generally any system of forces such as, for example, a 
force or a number of forces acting on a rigid body, or on any system of particles, or 
any distribution of bodily or surface force on an elastic or fluid body. 

+ An example of a circuital forcive is, the triangle of forces or the polygon of 
forces, in elementary statics, by which I mean forces numerically equal to the sides 
of the triangle or polygon and applied in the lines of the sides, not as sometimes 
meant, forces applied in parallel lines through one point (Thomson and Tait’s 
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38. For tlie case in which the given forcive is circuital, (52) 
shows that p = 0 through all space and therefore equations (18) 
become 

nVht-\-X=^0, nV^w + Z=0 (55). 

Hence in this case as in the sub-case in § 35 above, v, iv are 
equal to the potentials of distributions of matter, having their 
densities respectively equal to X/47r?i, F/47rii, ZI4i7r7i; and it is 
interesting to remark that the elastic solid need not be incom- 
pressible ; the displacement at every point being the same, what- 
ever its compressibility may be, as if its resistance to compression 
were infinite. 


39. The completed mechanical representation of an electro- 
magnet consisting of any distribution whatever of closed electric 
currents, is as follows : — Let X, F, Z denote components of electric 
current per unit of area and F, (x, H the components of the mag- 
netic force at (Xj y, z) due to it : we have 

T, dv dw ^ dw da rr du dv 



where u, w, w are determined by equations (55) of § 38 from 
X, F, Z, supposed given. 


40. From (56), with (20) we find 


dz 


dH 


X 

n ’ 


dF dF 

d,j- 


dG 


dx 


= -V‘%...(57), 


.^ = ^...(58). 
dxn^ 


dH 
dy ‘ 

whence by (55), 

dG^m^X dH_^^Y dF 
dz dy n' dx dz n' dy 

Hence if an infinite homogeneous solid (compressible or incom- 
pressible) be in some part or parts acted on by a circuital forcive 
or circuital forcives, we have throughout every part unacted on 
by force, 


dx ’ 


dy\ 


dz 


(59), 


Eleinents of Natural Philosojphy, §§ 411, 416). The polygon of forces (which need 
not be a plane polygon) applied to a rigid body, is reducible to a single couple, 
whose component round any axis is equal to twice the area of the orthogonal pro- 
jection of polygon on a plane perpendicular to that axis. 
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where % denotes a function of a;, y, z, which obviously must be of 
the '^many valued’’ class (such as i^xr^yjx, or generally the 
apparent area of a circuit, as in § 43 below). In § 43 the fol- 
lowing rule for finding it will be proved. Divide all the space 
acted on by circuital forcives or forcives into infinitely thin linear 
portions separated by ideal interfaces, each constituted by endless 
lines of force ; so that each of these linear portions is endless, and 
may for brevity be called a ring. It is convenient to consider the 
cross-section of each ring as being an infinitesimal quadrilateral 
or an infinitesimal hexagon. The defining condition (54) of the 
circuital forcive is equivalent to a statement^, that for different 
points of each one of the rings the cross-sectional area varies in- 
versely as the force per unit of volume. Perform the partitioning 
so that the cross-sectional areas are inversely proportional to the 
forces across them. Let q be the force per unit of volume, multi- 
plied by the cross-sectional area in any part of the solid which 
is acted on by force, and n the rigidity of the solid ; then 

(2'/47rn) X the sum of the apparent areas as seen from P of all 
the rings into which the part of the solid acted on by force is 
ideally divided. 

The function ^ determined is, in the electro-magnetic 
analogue, the magnetic potential at (x, y, z) of the electric current 
system (X, F, Z). 

41 — 43 . Synthesis of a circidtal foroive from a single farce 
applied through a space comprised within an infinitely small dis- 
tance from a point in an incompressible elastic solid {jelly). 

Let P be the force, I, m, n the direction cosines of OK, its 
direction. The solution (ill.) of my old paperf (Vol. i. Art. xxvii.) 
gives for the displacement at {x, y, z), 

^ ( 1 d lx my nz l\'\ 

“ = ^(-2^ + rj 1 

V 

w 

* See footnote on Electrostatics and Mafinetism, § 513. 

+ See also Thomson and Tait, § 731. In the reference to “Matheaiatieal and 
Physical Papers,” “ Stokes ” is written inadvertently instead of “ Thomson.” 


= 0 




2 di/ 


• t/ • 


- + • 




p / 1 d lx + my + 


2 dz 


-(60), 


rj j 
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\vliere G denotes a coefficient \vhich must be determined to make 
the total force applied equal to the given amount P. A. ready and 
easily understood way of doing this is to consider an infinite cylin- 
der of any finite radius, b, having its axis along OiT. The jelly 
within this cylinder drags the jelly outside it with tangential 
traction, parallel to the axis of the cylinder, diminishing in inten- 
sity with distance from 0 in either direction, and is equal in total 
amount to P. To work this out in the easiest way take OK along 
OX. We have, Z= 1, m = 0, n = 0, and (56) give 



iU = -C—. 
2 


(61). 


The tangential drag parallel to OX, in the plane parallel to Z(JX 
through any point (^, y, z), is as follows, 

fdu dv\ ^ SPi/ 

where n denotes the rigidity. 

Putting y = and ^ = 0, in this we see that the tangential 
drag produced by the jelly within, upon the jelly external to 
the cylindric surface of radius r and axis OX, per unit length of 
the cylinder, is 

<***> 

Hence we have, 

P^G-TrbhxG = (63), 

whence, 

^= 4 ^ 


42. Let tis Eow find the displacemeiits due to a circuital 
forcive applied to an infinitely thin endless line, or ring, ABQBA, 
of the jelly. Let |, t?, be the coordinates of any point, Q, in 
this line, and ds an infinitesimal element of its length through Q. 
Then if q denote the force per unit of length of the circuit, so 
that the force on the element ds is qds, we may substitute this 
for P in (64); and the components of displacement at cc, y, z 
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due to this “force v\ill be given by (60) with a? — y -'q, z - 5 ; 
substituted for y, zs. Thus taking first one component only, we 
find 

contribution to . [ifi 4 + ,„^ + , + ?.] ...( 65 ) ; 


^7Tnl2\: r 

the form of this expression being found from (60) by remarking 
that 

dL ^ ^ _ d ^ ^ ^ d 'i/ — 7)__ d X— ^ 

dm r d^ r ’ dos r dq r ’ 

d z- ^ d a- “ I 
d,£ r “ c7f r 

Eemembering now that I, m., n are the direction-cosines of 
the length ds at the point (f, 97 , f*) of the circuit, we see that, 
the first chief part in the second member of {Go) disappears in 
integration round the circuit ABQDA, and we find for the total 
of u, and similarly for those of v and w, 

'‘-tK- ’-iuhv- 

where Jds denotes integration round the whole circuit ABQDA. 
43. Hence by (56) we find 


4<7mi 






H= [ds 




Now from these we verify immediately that 
Fdcc^ + Gd^ 4 - JTdz . 

is a complete differential ; and for its integral ^ according to 
notation of (59), we find 


^ = 1 .dxi = ~3.lds ,( 68 ). 

Calling the points {m, y, z) and (f, % ^), JP and Q respectively, 
consider the conical surface traced by carrying Q all round the 
circuit ABQDA, and think of the spherical area enclosed by it on 


[n('>/-ri)-m(z- 0] 
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a spliiTical surface of unit radius. Laving P for its centre. By 
elementary geometry of three diinensioiis, the formula after J in 
(68) is seen to he equal to the portion of the area contained 
between the element of periphery corresponding to ds and planes 
through its extremities and PX, a line through P parallel to (c. 
Hence the complete integral is equal to the whole of the spherical 
area considered, and therefore, denoting this area by XI, we have 


__ 

^ 47rn ' 


.(69). 


0 is called the apparent area of the circuit as seen from P. 
This is the promised proof, of the rule for magnetic potential, 
and its analogue in the theory of elastic solids which was given 
in § 40. 


4tL We have now completed in §§ 29 — 43, the development 
which in my short article of forty-three years ago, '' I reserved 
for a future paper.” Everything in this development is ap- 
plicable indifferently to our ideal suhstance which we have called 
* ether’, and to an ordinary incompressible elastic solid (jelly). 
Wliy not then be satisfied with the ordinary solid for our 
mechanical representation ? The peculiar effect on lines of 
magnetic force due to ‘''inductive magnetisation,” was not 
alluded to in my article of 184 jT. It might be imagined that 
these effects could be included in the analogy by giving different 
rigidities to the jelly in different parts, to correspond to their 
different magnetic permeabilities^. But this is not so; and 
it was the marvellous exigencies of an attempt to include in- 
ductive magnetisation-f, in the mechanical representation, that 
compelled the assumption of a quasi-elastic force, depending 
on ah^lute rotation, and not otherwise on distortion ; and this 
compelled the intrcnluction of the new ideal suhstance which we 
have been calling ‘ ether". The interfacial condition to be satisfied 
at the interface between two substances of different permeabilities 
in a magnetic field, is that the normal components of the mag- 
netic force are equal on the two sides of the interface, while 
the tangential components are to one another as the magnetic 
pcmieahilities of the suhstance on the two sides i the term 
‘^magnetic force” being here used according to what I have 

® Bee Etectm^taUcs and Magnetim^ § SSS. 

t See Art. ai. § 19 below. 
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called the electro-magnetic definition^. The magnetic three 
being in our analogy the rotation of the jelly, or ether, we see 
by § 20 above that the proper interfacial condition between sub- 
stances of different rigidity (n), is not fulfilled by the jelly, and is 
fulfilled by the ether. 

45. We can now understand perfectly in our mechanical repre- 
sentation, the enormously greater energy of a bar electro-magnet 
with a soft iron core, than that of an equal and similar bar electro- 
magnet with the same strength of current but with no soft iron 
core. In the place of the soft iron core we must suppose ether 
of vastly less rigidity than that of the ether through the rest of 
space, whether copper or air. If we suppose the copper which 
carries the electric current to lie in a thin cylindric shell of 
mean radius a, the mechanical analogue, for the case of no soft 
iron core, is the fully investigated case in §§ 26 — 28. Now, to 
represent the case of a soft iron core of permeability 300, suppose 
the value of n for the ether in the space corresponding to the 
soft iron core, to be 1/300 of its value elsewhere, and let the 
circuital forcive be the same as that in the former case. Kemark 
that, within the cylinder and within the space around outside 
it, at distances from the axis small in comparison with distances 
from the ends, the equilibrium of the ether depends simply on 
the balancing of the sum of torques resisting the rotation of 
the ether, within the cylindric shell by the circuital forcive in 
the shell, there being no rotation, and therefore no contribution 
to the forcive balanced, in the ether outside the shell, except 
in the neighbourhoods of the ends. Hence in this case, the 
rotation, and therefore the energy of the ether within the shell, 
must be 300 times what it was in the former case, except near 
the ends. In the neighbourhoods of the ends we should have 
for the ether, the transcendental problem to solve which Green 
attacked and solved for magnetic induction, by a confessedly 
imperfect approximation in § 17+ of his now celebrated essay 

* That is to say, the magnetic force in the air in an ideal crevasse, perpendicular 
to the lines of magnetisation. To avoid circumlocutions I shall always use the 
term ^‘magnetic force” according to this definition, unless in any case it is 
expressly stated, that the “ polar definition,” or the magnetic force in air in an 
ideal crevasse tangential to lines of magnetisation is meant. See Electrostatics and 
Magnetism, footnotes on §§ 516 and 517, and end of postscript to § 517. 

t See Green’s Math. Papers, p. 107. 
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on the application of mathematical analysis, to the theories of 
electricity and magnetism. 

Contrast this with the circumstances when we have 'jelly’ 
instead of 'ether’. There being no distortion (except in the 
neighbourhoods of the ends) within the cylinder, the greater or 
less rigidity of the jelly there makes no difference to the result. 
We might in fact suppose the jelly removed and a hollow space 
left within the cylinder. The irrotational motion through the 
jelly outside, except near the ends, would be the same as if the 
whole space were filled with homogeneous material. The seat 
of the energy is altogether outside the cylinder as was seen in 
(§ 27) above. The equilibrium of the jelly in these circum- 
stances is the balancing of the circuital forcive in the shell, by 
forcive of elastic resistance to distortion throughout the sur- 
rounding jelly, with its irrotational displacement in the parts 
surrounding the middle of the cylinder, and its rotational dis- 
placement corresponding to the lines of magnetic force in the 
neighbourhoods of the ends. 

46. It need scarcely be said that the ' ether ’ which wo have 
assumed, is a merely ideal substance. It seems to me highly 
probable however, that the assumed dependence of its forcive on 
absolute rotation, is at all events analogous to the truth of real ether. 
Even in the simple assumption of § 14 to which we were forced 
by the consideration alone of magnetic susceptibility, we tacitly 
adopted a property which goes straight towards explaining Stokes’ 
theory of aberration^, which is, that the earth and the other hea- 
venly bodies give only irrotational motion to the ether by their 
motions through it. This in fact is the case for the infinitesimal 
motions of smooth hard solids or plastic solids filling vesicular 
hollows in our ether. Generally our ' ether,’ whether extending to 
infinity in all directions, and having vesicular or tubular hollows, 
or a finite portion of it given with a boundary of any shape, pro- 
vided that only normal pressure act on the boundary ; takes pre- 
cisely the same motion for any given motion of the boundary, as 
does a frictionless incompressible liquid in the same space, showing 
the same motion of boundary. I need scarcely remind persons 
who know hydrokinetics, that the velocity of any part of the sub- 

Stokes, Math, and Phys, Papers, Vol, i. pp. 121, 153— 15G. 
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stance is always that which for normal component velocity, given 
at every part of the boundary, has minimum^ kinetic energy. 

47. Hitherto our representation has been purely static. An 
obvious kinetic extension is expressed by the equations of motion 
(18) of § 12 above to any case in which the forcive (X, Y, Z) 
is applied to a limited portion of the jelly or ether, and is a 
periodic function of the time. We thus have simply the iindii- 
latory theory of light, as an inevitable consequence of believing 
that the displacement of elastic solid by which, in my old paper, 
I gave merely a y^epresentation of the electric currents and the 
corresponding magnetic forces, is a reality. But to give anything 
like a satisfactory material realisation of Maxwell's electro-magnetic 
theory of light, it is necessary to show electrostatic force in re- 
lation to the forcive (X, F, Z) of my formulas ; to explain the 
generation of heat according to Ohm’s law in virtue of the action 
of this forcive when it causes an electric current to flow through 
a conductor ; and to show how it is that the velocity of light in 
ether is equal to, or perhaps we should rather say, is, the number of 
electro-static units in the electro -magnetic unit of electric quantity. 
All this essentially involves the consideration of ponderable matter 
permeated by, or imbedded in ether, and a tertium quid which we 
may call electricity, a fluid go-between, serving to transmit force 
between ponderable matter and ether and to cause by its flow 
the molecular motions of ponderable matter which we call heat. 
I see no way of suggesting properties of matter, of electricity, or of 
ether, by which all this, or any more than a very slight approach to 
it, can be done, and I think we must feel at present that the triple 
alliance, ether, electricity, and ponderable matter is rather a result 
of our want of knowledge, and of capacity to imagine beyond the 
limited present horizon of physical science, than a reality of 
nature. 

48. The following article is a contribution towards showing 
how a jointed framework subject to gyrostatic domination can 
fulfil the law of forcive which, without molecular hypothesis, and 
without any other suggestion as to ultimate cause, is assumed in 
§ 14 for our ether. See also Art. cii. §§ 20 — 27. 

* See Thomson and Tait, -Vol. i. § S17, Ex. S. 
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Art. C. On a Gyrostatic Adynamic Constitution for 

' Ether.’ 

§§ 1...6 Translated from Comptes Rendns, Sept- 16, 1889- 

§§ 7. ..15 From Proceedings Royal Society of Edinburgh, Mar. 17, 1890. 

1. Consider the double assemblage of the red and blue atoms 
of § 69 of Art. xcvii. above. Annul all the forces of attraction 
and of repulsion between the atoms. Join each red to its blue 
neighbour by a rigid bar, as in the little model which I submitted 
to the Academy in my last communication. We shall thus have, 
abutting on each red atom and on each blue, four bars making 
between them obtuse angles, each equal to tt — cos”^ 

2. Let us suppose that each atom be a little sphere, instead 
of being a point ; that each bar is provided at its extremities with 
spherical caps (as in § 70 of Art. xcvii.), rigidly fixed to it, and 
kept in contact with the surface of the spheres by proper guards, 
leaving the caps free to slide upon the spherical surfaces. We 
shall thus have realised an articulated molecular structure, which 
in aggregate constitutes a perfect incompressible quasi-liquid. 
The deformations must be infinitely small, and such deformations 
imply diminutions of volume, infinitely small and of the second 
order, or proportional to their squares, which we may neglect. It 
is because of this limitation that we have not a perfect incom- 
pressible liquid, without the qualification ' quasi.” But this 
limitation does not alter at all the perfection of our ether, so 
far as concerns its fitness to transmit luminous waves. 

3. Now to give to our structure the quasi-elasticity which it 
requires in order to produce the luminous waves, let us attach to 
each bar a gyrostatic pair composed of two Foucault gyroscopes, 
mounted according to the following instructions. 

4. Instead of a simple bar, let us take a bar of which the 
centra! part, for a third of its length for example, is composed of 
two rings in planes perpendicular to one another. Let the centre 
of each ring, and a diameter of each ring, be in the line of the bar. 
Let the two rings be the exterior rings of gyroscopes, and let the 
axes of the interior rings be mounted perpendicularly to the line 
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of tli6 tar. Let us now place tlie interior rings, with their planes 
in those of the exterior rings, and consequently with the axes of 
their flywheels in the line of the bar. Let as give speeds of 
rotation, equal, but in opposite directions, to the two flywheels. 

5. The gyrostatic pair thus constituted (that is to say, thus 
constructed and thus energised) has the singular property of 
requiring a Poinsot couple to be applied to the har in order to 
hold it at rest in any position inclined to the position in which it 
was gi-ven. The moment of this couple, L, remains sensibly con- 
stant until the axes of the flywheels hawe turned through consider- 
able angles from their original direction in the primitive line of 
the bar; and is given by the following formula which is easily 
demonstrated by the theory of the gyroscope, 

y {mHay . 

1 j = “i, 

i meatting' the angle, supposed infinitely small, between the length 
of the bar in its deviated position and in its primitive position, iii 
meaning the mass of one of the dywheels, wiA* meaning its moment 
of inertia, a meaning its angular velocity, /t meaning the moment 
of inertia about the axis of the pivots of the interior ring, of the 
entire mass (ring and flywheel) which they support. 

6. Our jointed structure, with the bars placed between the 
black and white atoms, carrying the gyrostatic pairs, is not now 
as formerly without rigidity; but it has an altogether peculiar 
rigidity, which is not like that of ordinary elastic sohds, of which 
the forces of elasticity depend simply on the deformations which 
they suffer. On the contrary, its forces depend directly on the 
absolute rotations of the bars and only depend on the deformations, 
because these are kinematic consequences of the rotations of the 
bars. This relation of the quasi-elastic forces with absolute rota- 
tion, is just that which we require for the ether, and especially to 
explain the phenomena of electro-dynamics and magnetism. 

7. The structure thus constituted, though it has some interest 
as showing a special kind of quasi-solid elasticity, due to rotation 
of matter having no other properties but rigidity and inertia, 
does not fulfil exactly the conditions of Art. XCIX.. § Ik. I he 
irrotational distortion of the substance or structure, regar e as 

30—2 
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a homogeneous assemblage of double points, involves essentially 
rotations of some of the connecting bars, and therefore requires 
a balancing forcive. For the ^ ether’ of Art. xcix. no forcive 
must be needed to produce any irrotational deformation : and any 
displacement whether merely rotational, or rotational and de- 
formational, must require a constant couple in simple proportion 
to the rotation and round the same axis. In a communication 
to the Royal Society of Edinburgh of a year ago, I stated the 
problem of constructing a jointed model under gyrostatic domina- 
tion to fulfil the condition of having no rigidity against irrotational 
deformations, and of resisting rotation, or rotational deformation, 
with quasi- elastic forcive in simple proportion to rotation. I 
gave a solution, illustrated by a model, for the case of points all 
in one plane; but I did not then see any very simple three- 
dimensional solution. After many unavailing efforts, I have 
recently found the following. 

8. Take six fine straight rods and six straight tubes all of 
the same length, the internal diameter of the tubes exactly equal 
to the external diameter of the rods. Join all the twelve to- 
gether with ends to one point P. Mechanically this might be 
done (but it would not be worth the doing), by a ball-and-twelve- 
socket mechanism. The condition to be fulfilled is simply that 
the axes of the six rods and of the six tubes all pass through 
one point P. Make a vast number of such clusters of six tubes 
and six rods, and, to begin with, place their jointed ends so as 
to constitute an equilateral homogeneous assemblage of points 
P, P', . . . each connected to its twelve nearest neighbours by a 
rod of one sliding into a tube of the other. This assemblage of 
points we shall call our primary assemblage. The mechanical con- 
nections between them do not impose any constraint : each point 
of the assemblage may be moved arbitrarily in any direction, 
while all the others are at rest. The mechanical connections exist 
merely for the sake of providing us with rigid lines joining the 
points, or more properly rigid cylindric surfaces having their axes 
in the joining lines. Make now a rigid frame G of three rods 
fixed together at right angles to one another through one point 0. 
Place it with its three bars in contact with the three pairs of 
rigid sides of any tetrahedron 

(PP', F'P'"), {PP'\ P"'F), [PP"\ F'P\ 
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of our primary assemblage. Place similarly other similar rigid 
frames G, G , &c., on the edges of all the tetrahedrons con- 
gener (Art. xcviL, § 13) to the one first chosen, the points 
0, O', O'O" &c. form a second homogeneous assemblage, related 
to the assemblage of P 5 just as the reds are related to the bines 
in Art. XCYIL, § 69. 

9. The position of the frame G, that is to say its orientation 
and the position of its centre 0 (six disposables) is completely 
determined by the four points P, P', F\ F'^ (Thomson and 
Taits FatiLTol Philosph/i/y § 198, and EleiuenUy § 168. ) If its 
bars were allowed to break away from contact with the three 
pairs of edges of the tetrahedrons, we might choose as its six 
coordinates, the six distances of its three bars from the three 
pairs of edges ; but we suppose it to be constrained to preserve 
these contacts. And now let any one of the points P, P', P", F” 
or all of them be moved in any manner, the position of the 
frame G is always fully determinate. This is illustrated by a 
model accompanying the present communication, showing a single 
tetrahedron of the primary assemblage and a single G frame. 
The edges of the tetrahedron are of copper wires sliding into 
glass tubes. The wires and tubes are provided with an eye or 
staple respectively, through which a ring passes to hold three 
ends together at the corners. Two of the rings have two glass 
tubes and one copper wire linked on each, while the other two 
rings have each two copper wires and one glass tube. 

10. Returning now to our multitudinous assemblage, let 
it be displaced by stretchings of all the edges parallel to PP' 
with no rotation of PP' or P" P'". This constitutes a homo- 
geneous irrotational deformation of the primary assemblage. The 
frames G, G', &c. experience merely translatory motions without 
any rotation, as we see readily by confining our attention to G 
and the tetrahedron PP', F'F'\ Consider similarly five other 
displacements by stretchings parallel to the five other edges of 
the tetrahedron. Any infinitely small homogeneous deformation 
of the primary assemblage (§ 8 above), may be determinately 
resolved into six such simple stretchings, and any infinitely 
small rotational deformations may be produced by the super- 
position of a rotation without deformation, upon the irrotational 
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deformation. Heace an infinitely small homogeneous deforma- 
tion of the primary^ assemblage without rotation, produces only 
translatory motion, no rotation of the G frames: and any in- 
finitely small homogeneous displacement whatever of the primary 
assemblage, produces a rotation of each frame equal to, and 
round the same axis as, its own rotational component. 

11. It now only remains to give irrotational stability to the 
ff frames. This may be done by mounting gyrostats properly 
upon them according to the principle stated in §§ 3 — 5 above 
and Art. cii. §§ 21 — 26 below. Three gyrostats would suffice but 
twelve may be taken for symmetry and for avoidance of any 
resultant moment of momentum of all the rotators mounted on 
one frame. Instead of ordinary gyrostats with rigid flywheels we 
may take liquid gyrostats as described below, § 12, and so make 
one very small step tow’^ards abolishing the crude mechanism of 
flywheels and axles and oiled pivots. But I chose the liqiiid 
gyrostat at present merely because it is more easily described. 

12. Imagine a hollow anchor ring, or tore, that is to say an 
endless circular tube of circular cross«section. Perforate it in 
the line of a diameter and fix into it tubes to guard the per- 
forations as shown in the accompanying diagram. Fill it with 
frictionless liquid, and give the liquid irrotational circulatory 



motion as indicated by the arrow heads in the diagram. This 
arrangement constitutes the hydrokinetic substitute for our me- 
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chaaical flywheel J^toEnt it on a stiff diametral rod passing 
through the perforations, and it becomes the mounted gyrostat, 
or Foucault gyroscope, reqaired for our model. Looking back to 
§§ b 4 above we see how much its use would hav^'e simplified 
and shortened the descriptions there given, which however was 
given purposely as they were because they describe real 
mechanism hy which the exigences of our " model can be 
practically realised in a very interesting and instructive manner, 
as may be seen in Art. Gii., §§ 21 — 23 below. 

13. Let XOX\ YOT\ 202' be the three bars of the G 
frame: mount upon each of them four of our liquid gyrostats, 
those on XOX' being placed as follows and the others corre- 
spondingly. Of the four rings mounted on XX' two are to be 
placed in the plane of Y7\ XX\ the other two in the plane 
of ZZ' ^ XX . The circuital fluid motions are to he in opposite 
directions in each pair. 

14. The gyrostatic principle stated in § 5 above, applied to 
our G frame, with the twelve liquid gyrostats thus mounted on 
it, shows that if, from the position in which it was given with 
all the rings at rest, it be turned through an infinitesimal 
angle i round any axis, it requires, in order to hold it at rest 
in this altered position, a couple in simple proportion to i ; and 
that this couple remains sensibly constant, as long as the planes 
of all the gyrostats have only changed hy very small angles 
from parallelism to their original directions. Hence with this 
limitation as to time our piinaary homogeneous assemblage of 
points controlled by the gyrostatically dominated frames G, G' &c. 
fulfils exactly the condition stated for the ideal ether of § 14 of 
Art. X.C1X. If the velocity of the motion of the liquid in each 
gyrostat be infinitely great, the system exerts infinite resistance 
against rotation round any axis ; and if the bars and tubes con- 
stituting the edges of the tetrahedron, and the bars of the G 
frames are all perfectly rigid, the primary assemblage is in- 
capable of rotation or of rotational deformation : but if there 
is some degree of elastic flexural yielding in the edges of the 
tetrahedron, or in the bars of the G frame, or in all of them, 
the primary assemblage fulfils the definition of gyrostatic rigidity 
of § 14 Art. xcix:. without any limit as to time, that is to say 
with perfect durability of its quasi-elastic rigidity. 
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15. A homogeneous assemblage of points with gyrostatic 
quasi rigidity conferred upon it in the manner described iu 
§§ 8 — 14 would, if constructed on a suflSciently small scale, 
transmit Tihrations of light exactly as does tlie ether of nature: 
and it would be incapable of transmitting condensational-rare- 
factioual waves, because it is absolutely devoid of resistance to 
condensation and rarefaction. It is in fact, a mechanical reali- 
sation of the medium to which I was led one and a half years 
ago^, from Green’s original theory, by purely optical reasons, 
in endeavouring to explain results of observation regarding the 
refraction and reflection of light 

^ Fhilaso^hical Magazine-, Nov. 1888, On the refleetioii and refraction of light, 
hy Sir W. Thomson. 
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Akt. cl an Accidental Illusteation of the Shallow- 
xNESs OF A Transient Electric Cteeent in an Iron Bar. 


[Read Mareli 17, 1890.] 

1. After the recent meeting of the British Association at 
Newcastle, Lord Armstrong, in showing me the appliances by 
which his house at Cragside is lighted electrically by water-power, 
told me of a very wonderful incident which he had recently ex- 
perienced. A bar of steel, which he was holding in his hand, 
was allowed accidentally to come in contact with the two poles 
of a dynamo in action. He instantly perceived a painful sensation 
of hnrning, and let the bar drop. He found bis hand or lingei-s, 
where it had touched the bar, severely blistered. The bar itself 
was found immediately afterwards to be quite cold, or not per- 
ceptibly hot. This was a very marvellous incident. It proved 

(1) the outer surface of the steel to have been intensely heated ; 

(2) that not enough of heat was generated to sensibly warm the 
whole bar. The explanation, of course, was to he found in the 
known laws of diffusion of electric currents, through non-mag- 
netic conductors, considered in connection with the eflPect of 
magnetic susceptibility of unknown amount and law, in conductors 
of steel or iron. 

2. Lord Armstrong’s accidental experiment seemed to me such 
a very instructive illustration of fundamental principles of electro- 
magnetic induction, that I wrote to him asking his permission to 
communicate it to the Royal Society of Edinburgh, at the same 
time inquiring as to some details. In reply I immediately re- 
ceived a letter, of date ‘7th March, kindly giving the desired 
permission, and containing the following very interesting state- 
ment : — 

I send you, by parcel post, the steel (not iron) bar which I 
"'held when it accidentally short-circuited the current. You will 
‘‘observe two little hollows'^, which were burnt out of the metal 

^ The distance between the lioUows is lo^cms., tlie tar is about a foot long, and 
its diameter is 14 mm. 
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'' at the instaat of contact, and tliese mark the distance between 
'' the points of contact. The bar was held by my fingers midway 
“between these two marks, and the burns were inflicted at the 
■“ places where my fingers touched the metal. The sudden pain 
“ caused me to dash the bar instantaneously to the ground, and 
“ an attendant imnediately picked it up and found it quite cold. 
“ Three of my fingers and my thumb were blistered, and had the 
“ injuries not been immediately treated by an expert who 
“happened to be present, they would probably have developed 
“ into troublesome sores ; as it was, my arm had to be carried in 
“ a sling during the first day, and I was not able to hold a pen 
“ with comfort for many days afterwards. There was a great 
“ blaze of light from the two points of metallic contact, but the 
“ flame could not possibly have got under my fingers where they 
“touched the metal and were burnt. If the flame had done 
“ the injury, it would have taken effect upon the exposed parts 
“ of my hand, but nothing was scorched except the skin at the 
“ points of grasp. 

“The dynamo was of Crompton’s pattern, with compound 
“ winding. The speed was about 1300 revolutions per minute. 
“ The dynamo was not employed in charging batteries, but in 
“the direct lighting of incandescent lamps. The duty of the 
“ dynamo at the time would be about 85 amperes and the 
“potential 103 volts. No check in the dynamo was perceived, 
“ nor was it likely to be observable, seeing that the momentum 
“of the revolving parts would be enormously powerful to over- 
“ come any momentary increase of resistance. There being two 
“ dynamos on one axis, both in motion, though only one was doing 
“work, besides the turbine-wheel and the impinging jets, there 
“ would he a collective momentum of great energy for a momen- 
“tary effort.*’ 

3. The requisites for working out fully the theory of transient 
or periodic currents in conductors of any form, are included in 
MaxwelFs fundamental equations of electro-magnetic induction, 
and are given explicitly for straight cylindric conductors of non- 
magnetic material in §§ 685 — 689 of his great work. Lord 
Bayleigb in his paper “On the Self-Induction and Resistance 
of Straight Conductors’* (PhAL 1886) gives explicitly 

the proper formulas for transient or periodic currents, in straight 
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cylindric rods of iron, on the supposition of constant magnetic 
susceptibility. The details of this highly interesting and im- 
portant branch of the subject have also been investigated by 
Heaviside in a very comprehensive manner. The tendency of 
periodically alternating currents to be condensed in the outer 
part of a cylindric conductor, while the current may be exceedingly 
feeble or quite insensible in the central parts, was discussed and 
explained by Lord Rayleigh in p. 388 of his article already referred 
to, and its aggravation in an iron conductor specially pointed 
out. The same considerations show that a transient current re- 
sulting from the application, for a very short time, of the elector 
motive force of a voltaic battery, or of electro-magnetic induction 
acting not directly on^ the cylindric conductor considered, but 
on a conductor such as the inductor of a dynamo of any kind, 
momentarily in circuit with it, is only skin deep if the duration 
of the electromotive force be but short enough ; and that the 
depth to which the current penetrates in a given very short time 
is much smaller for iron than for copper. This is certainly the 
explanation of Lord Armstrong’s wonderful experiment. 

4. To find something towards a mathematical solution for the 
increasing current at any instant during the electric contact of 
Lord Armstrong s experiment, it is convenient first to solve the 
problem of finding the subsidence of current initially given in a 
circuit of two very long parallel bars connected by end bridges, 
or in a circuit of one long bar insulated within a conducting 
sheath except at its ends, which are in metallic connection with 
the sheath. 

0 . In all cases of electric currents given in parallel straight 
lines, and left to subside f, without any other electromotive force 


* This caution is introduced to avoid leading any reader into an error into 
which I myself fell in the text, and corrected in footnotes, of an article in the 
Philosophical Magazine for March 1890, “On Hhe Time-Integral of a Transient 
Electro-Magnetically Induced Current.” 

f The thermal analogue for a varying or constant electromotive for<» applied by 
a voltaic battery or dynamo substituted for one of the end-bridges is positive and 
negative sources of beat applied at the interfaces between the thermal analogues of 
electric conductor and electric insulator. The quantity of heat generated p&r unit 
of area per unit of time, at any point of either interface in the thermal analogue, is 
equal to the rate of variation per unit of length along the electric conductor of the 
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than that of their mutual electro-magnetic induction, the thermal 
analogy is exceedingly convenient. For electric conductivity, c, 
v^e have thermal capacity divided by 47r ; for magnetic permea- 
bility, the reciprocal of thermal conductivity; and for current- 
density, temperature multiplied by thermal capacity. Thus, if 
two infinitely long straight parallel conducting bars, separated 
by insulating material, be given with equal currents in opposite 
directions through them, and left to themselves, we have precisely 
the same mathematical problem to solve as if in every line of the 
thermal analogue, we had initial temperature multiplied by 
thermal capacity given equal to the current-density in the corre- 
sponding line of the electro-magnetic problem, and the system left 
to itself, with the positive and negative temperatures in the two 
bars subsiding towards zero. 

6. The thermal analogue for the insulating material of the 
electro-magnetic problem is an ideal medium of zero thermal 
capacity. Thus in process of equalisation of temperature we have 
diffusion of heat through the substance of each bar, according to 
Fourier’s original use of the term diffusion; while in the ideal 
medium taking the place of the electric insulator, we have merely 
conduction of heat, without any diffusion properly so called, that 
is to say, without any excess of heat conducted out of, above heat 
conducted into, any portion of the medium. 

7. If p denote the temperature at time t, in the thermal 
analogue, at any point, P ; 47rc the thermal capacity per unit of 
volume ; 1 /ot the thermal conductivity of the analogue to either 
of the electric conducting bars ; and l/'cr' the thermal conductivity 
of the analogue to the insulating medium : the equations express- 

electrostatic force in the insulator in contact with it in the electric analogue. 
Remark that, in the electric system the potential is uniform over each normal 
section of either conductor, and that the variation of potential within each con- 
ductor per unit of distance along its length, that is to say, the component electro- 
static force, in the direction of the length, is exceedingly small in comparison with 
the component electrostatic force perpendicular to the length, at any place in the 
insulator except close to the ends metallically connected by a bridge. The equa- 
tions in the text are unchanged, except the second interfacial condition; it becomes 

'CD’LdvJ nr'Ldi'J’ 

where cr denotes the quantity of heat generated per unit of time in the soui’ce 
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ing all the conditions of the problem are 

either bar], 


d^p d^o 

0 = ■— + ^ , [P, in. the analogue to the insulating medium] : 


[p] 

i=[p]'. 

1 

dv 

_ 1 

/ 

'ST 

1 1 

'1 


[P, in the interface] ; 


where djdv denotes rate of variation per unit length in the 
direction of the normal, at any point of the interface: and [ ], 
and [ ]' denote values infinitely near the interface outside and 
inside respectively. 


8, In the particular case of one of the bars of circular cross- 
section, and the other a hollow circular cylinder surrounding it 
coaxially, the problem becomes greatly simplified. It becomes 
still farther so if we suppose the electric conductivity, or in the 
thermal analogue the thermal capacity, of this outside sheath to 
be infinitely great. In this last ca.se we have identically the same 
mathematical problem as that regarding a heated cylinder left 
to cool, which was presented and fully solved by Fourier in the 
sixth chapter of his great work {TMoode analytique de la, Ghaleiir). 
Instead of the bodily thermal conductivity divided by surface 
emissivity of Fourier’s problem, essentially a line which we shall 
denote by A, we have in the electro-magnetic problem, 

'cr' , 6 

X, = — a log - , 

when 'GT and m are the magnetic permeabilities of the conducting 
rod and insulating medium around it, and a and b the radii of 
the oross-sections of the rod, and of the inner surface of the en- 
closing conductor. 

9. Not considering for the present the interesting case sug- 
gested hy Heaviside of an insulating medium composed of soft iron 
filings imbedded in wax ox other ordinary insulating solid, we have 
practically -cr' = 1, whether the insulator be air or any ordinary 
insulating solid or Liquid 
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10. Consider now two ca;Ses — a copper rod aud a steel or iron 
rod, each of the same diameter, 1*4 cm. as Lord Armstrongs steel 
rod, and suppose, for example, h equal to ten times a, we have 

X = 2*3« % 1*6 cm. for copper; 

X = 2 '3a . 1*6 cm. for steel or iron. 

If h, instead of being 7 cm., were 70 cm. or 700 cm., X would be 
only doubled or tripled ; on the other hand, if h w^'ere very small 
in comparison with a, X-~b — ct. Excluding this case, we see 
that for copper X. is greater than a, or not incomparably less than 
a. We thus have a very line and a very easy example for working 
out numerical results by Couriers solution. 

11. On the other hand, for an iron or steel rod we have for gt 
some large number, possibly about SOO ; or if the currents and 
therefore the magnetic forces concerned are very small, we may, 
according to Lord Uayleigh’s important experimental investigation 
on the subject of magnetic induction^ by very small magnetic 
forces, have tv as small as 80 ; on the other band, for moderately 
strong currents and correspondingly high electromotive forces, we 
may have izr greater than 3000 “I*. We shall take it as 300 merely 
by way of example and illustration, hut as the permeability 
varies enormously with the amount of the magnetising force, and 
in a manner desperately complicated by magnetic letentiveness, 
hysteresis according to Ewing^s designation, no accurate mathe- 
matical investigation is practicable with only our present know- 
ledge of the requisite data for the diffusion of electric currents 
through an iron or steel conductor. 

12. Taking for iron or steel 'Kr= 300, and, as above, a= *7, 
l) = 7, we find X = 1/130 of a, or l/]87 of a centimetre. JSTow, 
because X is so small a fraction as 1/130 of the radius of the rod, 
we see that the current-density at the surface (or surface-tempera- 
ture in the thermal analogue) drops nearly to zero, while there is 
still but a relatively small diminution of current density (or tem- 
perature in the thermal analogue) farther m from the surface than 
a distance of 1/10 of the radius. Hence, for the roughly approxi- 

* TMs <»1lcK»tioa words iUnstrates the exceeding meeriveaience of Maxwell’s 
nm of ‘‘magnetic induction” to designate the magnetic force in an air-crevasse 
per^i^OTlar to the lints of magnetisation in magnetised steel or soft iron. 

t Bowlmd for one specimen of iron found the ma.gnetic permeability as high 
ss im magnetisiiig 1-817 (see Phil Aug. 1873). 
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mate investigation ^vith ^vliicli we must be content, we may be 
satisfied with tlie very simplifying supposition of X = 0. 

13. If we take lOOOO c.g.s., or square centimetres per second, 
as the resistivity^ of steel or iron, we must divide this by 
300 X 47r to find the diffusivity for electric current (thermal 
diffusivity, or conductivity divided by thermal capacity of unit 
volume, in the thermal analogue), which therefore is 2*7 square 
centimetres per second. This is only about 15 times the thermal 
diffusivity of heat in iron (which is *18 of a square centimetre 
per second). Hence in 1/4300 of a second (if X = 0), the 
state of things as regards falling off of the strength of current 
towards the final zero, at different distances from the surface, 
would be that represented by number 0*1 curve of iny diagram of 
laminar diffusion f. That is to say, the diffusion curve would 
he curve number 1 with its vertical ordinates reduced to 1/10, or 
curve number 10 with its vertical ordinates reduced to 1/100. 
ISTow by number 1 curve we see that at 1/2 centimetre from the 
iiiitiational surface (supposed plane) the amount of the falling off 
is 16 per cent, of the whole. Hence in our iron or steel rod (on 
the supposition X=0) the current at 1/4300 of a second from 
the beginning would have fallen off by 16 per cent, of its given 
amount. Thus we judge that during the first 1/4000 of a second 
the effect of the cylindric curvature is but slight, and the diffusion 
follows sensibly the law of plane laminar diffusion. 

li. The supposition of a circular cylindric sheath of infinite 
electric conductivity, coaxial with the rod considered, and 
separated from it by the insulating material, which we have 
adopted for the sake of simplicity and definiteness, may be 
departed from, and instead we may substitute any conductor 
parallel to the rod considered, provided that the distance between 
the two is a considerable multiple of the greatest diameter of 
either. In virtue of this proviso, the distribution of current- 
density is necessarily hut very little disturbed from the equality 
at equal distances from the axis of the rod, which was provided 

This seeias to me a mueh better word than specific resistance to denote the 
resistance per eentimetie of length of a bar of a square centimetre of cross-section 
of any substance. The resistivity of Lord Armstrong’s steel bar, I have found by 
measurement to be about 14000 e.g.s. 

t See British Association He^ort, Bath, 1888, p. 571 ; or Art. xcviii. § 7 of the 
present Volume. 
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for 'hy the supposition of a cylindric sheath. If the second con- 
ductor is of the same diameter and of the same material as the 
first, and placed at a distance 2a from it, the expression for \ will 
he the same as that given above. 

15. Now, instead of the great simplicity of a current, gener- 
ated (no matter how), and given initially as a steady current, 
through the circnit of two long parallel conductors and the end- 
hridges between them ; suppose the conductors and one end-bridge 
to be given with no current, and let a voltaic battery he suddenly 

'applied instead of the other end-bridge. If the difference of 
potentials maintained by the latter between the ends to v^hich 
it is applied be absolutely constant, the rise of the current through 
the parallel conductors from its initial zero to its ultimate steady 
amount will iollow neay'ly the same law as the fall from the initial 
steady current to the final zero in our former simple case : eoacLotly 
the same law of the quantity of positive electricity on one con- 
ductor, and of negative electricity on the other, called forth ac- 
cording to electro-static law, in virtue of the gradient of potential, 
is nothing in comparison with the quantity flowing through the 
circuit. The quantity of electricity required for the static electri- 
fication is not negligible in a large variety of telegraphic and 
telephonic problems*. In the ocean cable problem it is of 
paramount importance ; and the electro-magnetic induction with 
which we are now occupied is negligible. In shorter cables and 
high-speed action both the electro-static and electro-magnetic 
induction must he taken into account, and both have been very 
practically taken into account by Heaviside in the mathematical 
theory of the telephone. 

16. In a vast variety of laboratory experimental arrangements 
the currents required for the static charges are quite negligible. 
In such a case as that of Lord Armstrong’s experiment the quantity 
of electricity required for producing or changing the electrification 
of every part of the circuits or of the conductors concerned is 
dearly quite insensible in comparison with the quantity which 
must have flowed through the bar to produce the observed heating 
effect. 

17. But although we are not troubled with any difficulty in 
respect to electro-static charge, we have in Lord Armstrong’s case 

* PaperSf VoL n. Aits, 72 — 77 and 80 — 83. 
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circ-umstances of sacli extreme complexity that it is of no use to 
attempt to work out a complete mathematical theory. It seems 
proToable, however, that the solution indicated above, and repre- 
sented by my diffusion diagram, fairly illustrates the circumstances 
of the current which actually flowed through the steel bar, though 
scarcely with any approach to quantitative correctness. At all 
events we have a very striking illustration of what really took 
place, and ample explanation of the intensity and suddenness 
of the effect perceived by Lord Armstrong, by working out the 
result numerically of what would take place if a difference of 
potentials of lOO volts were suddenly instituted, and forcedly 
maintained constant during one or two or three ten-thousandths 
of a second between two points of the bar lo-| centimetres 
asunder. This with any reasonable assumption as to the 
magnetic permeability of the iron or steel bar, and its diffu- 
sivity for electric currents, is easily done on the supposition 
Ty. = 0, and the solution conveniently represented by the difiusion 
diagram. 


18. We must not, however, suppose that the difference of 
potentials between tbe two points of the steel bar touched by the 
main electrodes of the dynamo was in reality constant at 10*3 volts, 
even for so long a time as two or three ten- thousandths of a second. 
What was really constant must have been the strength of the 
current through the electrodes leading from the complex circuit 
of dynamo-armature and of shunt and series coils of the electro- 
magnet, to the external permanent electric lighting circuit and 
temporary circuit through the steel bar. The difference of 
potentials between the two points of the steel touched must have 
been at first 103 volts, and must have fallen very rapidly, while the 
current which it produced in the steel rose from 0 to 85 amps, 
against ohmic resistance sinking from infinity towards 'OGOSy 
of an ohm (this being the actual resistance of lord Armstrongs 
bar, to a current running full-bore through it, as I have found by 
measurement). 

19. The immense quasi-inertk of each partial circuit within 
the dynamo forbids the supposition that there can have been 
any great augmentation of the outgoing current during the few 
hundredths of a second of the short-circuiting by the steel bar ; 

31 
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aud, probably with no practical error, we may suppose that 
current to have been constant duriug the whole time. Hence, 
at each instant the electric lighting circuit must have lost just 
as much current as that which was passing through the steel 
bar. Hence, considering the smallness of the quasi-inertia of the 
electric lighting circuit, the 85 amperes through it before the 
accident must, after two or three ten-thousandths of a second, have 
been very nearly annulled : and, therefore, very nearly a constant 
current of 85 amperes must have passed for the rest of the time 
through the outer skin of the steel bar*. We have thus no 


* TMs suggests an interesting and happily an easy probleru regarding electro- 
magnetic indnction in rectilinear electric currents in a conductor surroniKied by an 
insulator. Let the electromotive action, whatever its kind, be so regulated that the 
integral amoimt of current crossing the normal section of the conductor is kept 
constant. The mathematical statement of this condition according to the notation 
of § 7 above, is 

where // dA denotes surface integration over the cross section of the conductor. 
From this, by the hrst equation in § 7, we have 



Now, as is well known, and very easily proved, we have in every case 

where /ds denotes integration all round the border of the cross-section. Hence, the 
condition for constant total amount of current is simply 

/<**!=«• 

For the case of ciioular cross-section with uniform electric conductivity in all parts 
of it; and with the eireuit-completing conductor either a coaxial cylindric sheath, 
or a conductor of any form whatever, provided only that no part of it is near enough 
to the considered part of the given conductor to sensibly disturb the distribution of 
the cnrrmit through its cironlar cross-section from being of eq[ual current-density at 
^uad distances from the axis, the condition for eonstaney of total current becomes 
simply. 



at tire boundary of the conductor, where r denotes distance from the axis. The Ml 
numedcal solution of this problem from the instantaneous commencement of a 
curreit of given total strength (which must necessarily be in the very outer skin, and 
must reqnire an infinite current-density for the first instant) through the whole time 
until current becomes as n^ly as may be uniform throughout the cross-section, 
is pajrticiilarly &sy bml must be reserved fox a future communication. It is identi- 
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difficulty in imderstanding^ tha^t there should haye beea amplv 
s-ufficient current through an erceedingly thin shell of the bar to 
produce yerj suddenly the high temperature of the surface which 
Lord Armstrong. perceived, and yet that the total amount of heat 
generated was insnfificient to heat the bar to any sensible degree 
after the second or two required for the thermal diffusion (diffusi- 
vity ‘18 of a sq. cm. per sec.), to spread it nearly uniformly through 
the body of the bar. The heat lost outside the bar hy surface 
emissivity (which is about 1/4^000 of a gramme water thermal 
unit per second per sq. cm. of surface per degree of excess) would 
be quite ineffective to considerably diminish the whole quantity 
in the time required for diffusion to nearly equal temperature 
throughout the bar. If the dynamo had been doing no work 
externally at the time of the accident, the time required to get 
up a strong enough current out of the dynamo to produce much 
heating effect would have been very much longer than it was. 
The result to Lord Armstrong might not have heen very noticeably 
different from what it was, but the attendant's fingers would have 
been humed also. 

eal with the following paiticular case of Fourier’s thermal problem: let a given 
quantity of heat be initially distributed • uniformly tliroiigb an infinitely tMn 
surface-layer of a solid cylinder, coated Tvith an impermeable surface mmisb ; it is 
required to find, for any subsequent time, the temperature at any distance Inwards 
from the surface of the cylinder. 
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Aet. GIL Ether, Electricity, and Pouderabie Matter 

[Part of the Presidential A.ddress to the Institution of Electrical Engineers, 
Delivered January 10, 1889.] 

1. The demand for something like a mechanical explanation 
of electrical phenomena is not ne'vr, hut it is growing in intensity 
every year. The proceedings of recent meetings of the British 
Association — and especially of the last meeting of the British 
Association — illustrate the growing desire to know something 
below the surface; to know something of the internal relations 
connected with the wonderful manifestations of force and energy 
which axe put before us in the action of the magnet, in the 
working even of a common electrical machine, and in electro- 
magnetic phenomena. The Addresses of Past-Presidents of the 
parent Societies of Telegraph Engineers, and relegraph-Engineers 
and Electricians, illustrate also the growing desire to know some- 
thing of the molecular theory or the dynamical theory of 
electricity and magnetism. Mr Preece, in Hs Address of 1880, 
pointed out how Maxwell had shown the velocity of light to be 
related to electricity in such a way that we can scarcely doubt 
hut that the propagation of electro-magnetic disturbance through 
space, which we have every reason to believe does exist — which, 
in fact, from known laws we may say certainly does exist — is 
effected with a velocity equal to that of light, and that the 
propagation of electrical disturbance and of light may he identical 
In support of these remarks, Mr Preece alluded to tte dis- 
turbances at the sun’s surface and the simultaneous magnetic 
disturbances which had been observed in the telegraphs and in 
other operations of an electro-magnetic character on the surface of 
the earth. 

2. In 1883 Mr Willoughby Smith described shortly some 
6X|^riments, very beautiful and very instructive, with which he 
was then engaged. Those experiments demonstrated and illus- 
trated the screening effect of sheets of different kinds of metal 
upon electro-magnetic and electrostatic inductions. Electric in- 
duction, simply, we may say, because we begin to fail to dis- 
tinguish between electrc^tatic induction and electro-magnetic 
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induction. In Willoughby Smith’s subsequent work he gave an 
exceedingly beautiful set of experimental investigations of the 
screening effect of lead, copper, and iron, of which, as I have 
said, a slight sketch was given in his Presidential Address. A 
little earlier the subject was mathematically worked out with 
great power by several mathematicians, but perhaps most notably 
by Horace Lamb. I feel it almost invidious to mention names 
when there are so many thorough workers who touched upon 
the same subject very closely. Charles Niven three years 
earlier than Lambf, went through very much the same kind 
of work — in fact, obtained the same solutions of some important 
and interesting problems regarding electric currents in spherical 
conductors. I specially mention Lamb’s name because the subject 
of screening is more particularly developed in his mathematical 
■paper. 

3. In the memorable Presidential Address of Professor 
Hughes, another allied branch of electro-magnetic induction was 
very admirably illustrated by experiments which are now more 
or less familiar to us all, but which have been of an immensely 
suggestive and stimulating character, both to mathematicians 
and to experimental workers. The very criticisms by mathe- 
maticians upon some of the experiments and modes of statement 
by Professor Hughes have, with Professor Hughes’s own ex- 
periments, given a large body of electric knowledge and electro- 
magnetic knowledge which, without such stimulus and such 
mathematical and experimental scrutiny as it has led to, might 
have been wanting for many a year. 

4. One of the earliest problems in which electric induction 
had to be considered was that of the submarine telegraph. The 
subject of induction in telegraph wires presented itself in a 
peculiarly perplexing way to the first workers in that depart- 
ment. There was the general knowledge of electro-magnetic 
induction between two wires, which had been worked out by 
Faraday and Henry in a very full manner. That was the only 
kind of induction which was thought of by some of the pioneers 

* “ On the Induction of Electric Currents in Infinite Plates and Spherical 
Shells,” FUl. Trans. Boy. Soc., 1881, p. 807 (read Jan. 29th, 1880). 

t “ On Electrical Motions in a Spherical Conductor,” Phil. Tram. Roy. Soc.^ 
1883, p. 519 (read April 6th, 1883). 
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of submarine telegraphy. Another kind of induction was more 
thought of by others. That was the electrostatic induction due 
to the Leyden-jar charge of the insulated wire. Faraday, in this 
department, as in the other department, was the origin of nearly 
all that we now know. He explained in a very beautiful and 
clear way the electrostatic charge of the submarine cable, and 
showed how the electricity conducted through the cable from one 
end, to give what of potential is necessary in the middle or the 
other end of the cable — in the middle of the cable for any mode 
of working, at the other end of the cable for modes of working in 
which the other end is insulated — gave rise to the Leyden-jar 
charge. He pointed out (without going into any of these details, 
however) the doctrine of the conduction of electricity through 
the wire to supply the Leyden-jar charge which the wire must 
have, in the course of working, in order to be raised to the 
difference of potential from the earth required to cause the signal 
current to pass through it. Cromwell Varley made very im- 
portant advances in that direction. At the meeting of the 
British Association in 1854, at Liverpool, he brought forward 
some important developments of Faraday’s doctrine. And then 
came on the great Atlantic Cable question. I always remember 
how that question came upon me. I see in Professor Stokes’s 
presence with us this evening a reminder of the circumstances. 
I was hurriedly leaving the meeting of the British Association, 
when a son of Sir William Hamilton, of Dublin, was introduced 
to me with an electrical question. I was obliged to run away 
to get to a steamer by which I was bound to leave for Glasgow, 
and I introduced him to Professor Stokes, who took up the subject 
with a power which is inevitable when a scientific question is sub- 
mitted to him. He wrote to me on the subject soon after that 
time, and some correspondence between us passed, the result of 
which was that a little mathematical theory was worked out, 
which constituted, in fact, the basis of the theory of the working 
of the submarine cable. In that theory, electro-magnetic in- 
duction was not taken into account at all. The leaving it out of 
account was justified by the speed of signalling which the circum- 
stances of a cable exceeding 200 or 300 miles in length dictated. 
For a cable more than 200 or 300 miles long the speed of 
working was essentially limited by these electrostatic considera- 
tions — limited so much that the electro-magnetic induction 
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certainly could liave no sensible effect. But tie possible speed 
of worling in a cable of 20 miles or 50 miles, or evea 100 miles, 
'was so great tiat, in short lengths like that, the electro-magnetic 
induction might ^^ell come into pky. I worked out the subject 
partially myself. I found it necessary to do so to satisfy myself 
that tie doctrine upon whici the Atlantic Cable project, tien 
grooving up, was ultimately founded, was thoroughly trastwortky, 
I found it necessary to investigate tie question of electro- 
magnetic induction. This question was further forced upon me 
iy communications that I had with my friends, Lewis Gordon, 
and the two brothers, Charles Wm. Siemens and Werner Siemens, 
with reference to Mediterranean cables. It was imagined that 
electro-magnetic induction alone was operative — that embarrass- 
ment in working through the submarine cable was due to 
electro-magnetic induction alone. On its being demonstrated iy 
me that electro-magnetic induction could have no sensible effect 
on the signalling through proposed Mediterranean cables, the 
proposal to have two thin wires close together in order to ob- 
viate inductive embarrassment, was given up. Experiments in 
Germany had shown considerable electro-magnetic induction on 
short lengths of cable, and it had been supposed that there would 
be embarrassment from this cause in the working of the cables, 
which would be diminished by using wires very close together. 
But this diminution of the electro-magnetic inductive ^Suence 
would produce a corresponding increase in the electrostatic in- 
ductive influence ; and when it was pointed out that the electro- 
magnetic inductive influence would he absolutely imperceptible 
at the highest speeds of working of the proposed cables, and that 
it would be the electrostatic induction which would limit the 
speed, the idea of making them of thin twin wires— two pairs of 
wires close together in metallic circuit — was given up, and the 
present type of submarine cables was adopted. 

5. But now it is very interesting to us to jSmd that old 
question revived. I had myself Laid it aside in some comer of 
my mind and in some slight corners of my note-books for forty 
years. Within the last forty days I have really worked it out 
to the uttermost, merely for my own satisfaction. But in the 
meantime it had been worked out in a very complete manner 
by Mr Oliver Eeaviside; who has pointed out and acx^entuated 
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this result of his mathematical theory — that electro-magnetic 
induction is a positive benefit: it helps to carry the current. 
It is the same kind of benefit that mass is to a body shoved 
along against a viscous resistance. Suppose, for instance, you had 
a railway carriage travelling through a viscous fluid. Take a boat 
not floated but partially supported on wheels, so that when loaded 
more heavily it will not sink deeper in the fluid. Take a boat 
on wheels in a viscous fluid. We will shove off two boats with a 
certain velocity — the boats of the same shape ; but let one of 
them be loaded to ten times the mass of the other: it will take 
greater force to give it its impulse, but it will go further. That 
is Mr Heaviside’s doctrine about electro-magnetic induction. It 
requires more electric force to produce a certain amount of 
current, but the current goes further. It is a very crude way 
in which I am putting it. I am not doing justice, of course, I 
know, to his statement in one short sentence. The whole 
question is treated by him in the most complete mathematical 
way. The effect of electro-magnetic induction and electrostatic 
induction taken together (and they cannot be separated) is fully 
worked out. One thing that was known of old is made a point 
of in Mr Heaviside’s treatment of the cable problem — that is, 
the beneficial effect of leakage in respect to clearness of signals. 
Old telegraphists remember that. They always used to say three 
or four good leaks in a cable, if they would hut kindly remain 
constant, and not introduce extra trouble by earth currents, would 
make the signalling more distinct. That used to be well known, 
and the reason used to be fairly well known ; mathematical theory 
had pointed it out. How Mr Oliver Heaviside has taken up that 
subject again and included it in his work. It is a practical 
point of importance that the question of clearness of signals is 
not simply or even very importantly this — How much is the 
current attenuated at the remote end of the cable ? how much 
is the amplitude of the electric current in one mode of working, 
or of the variation of electric potential in another mode of 
working, altered in transmission through a thousand miles or 
two thousand miles of cable ? A certain range is given at the 
sending end ; and what is the range at the receiving end ? That 
is an important question, but it, is not the most important 
question with reference to clearness of signalling ; in fact, we 
might almost say it is not an important question at all. It is 
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not the smallness of the signals at the receiving end that is the 
real difficulty in a submarine cable just now at all ; it is the 
running of one signal into another; it is the want of corre- 
spondingly definite distinctions of single signals or of a group 
of signals at the receiving end and at the sending end. 

6. Now in the mathematical theory there are two things to 
be considered in respect to the distortion (as Heaviside called it) 
of the signals in passing through the cable. One thing to be 
considered is the retardation of phase ; another is the diminution 
of amplitude. If the retardation of phase were the same for 
alternating currents of all periods, then this retardation of the 
phase would he of no consequence whatever — it could not diminish 
the distinctness at all. Again, if the diminution of the amplitude 
were precisely in the same proportion for alternating currents of 
all periods, then when we come to make non-periodic signals 
we should find that the signals would be transmitted with 
perfect sharpness. If we compare the transmission of electric 
signals through a wire with the transmission of sound through 
air, we have in the course of transmissions of sound through air 
great attenuation by distance — inversely as the square of the 
distance, in fact — but the same for all notes ; and, again, retarda- 
tion of phase depending upon the velocity of sound, the same for 
all notes. The result is that speaking, and musical performances, 
and signals of all kinds in air, lose none of their clearness by 
distance. It is just a question whether at the very greatest 
distance at which a sound can be heard there is any want of 
clearness due to different attenuations of the different notes or of 
the different elements forming the compound sound, or to difference 
of retardations of phase. I must not occupy you too long with 
this subject, but it is one of large practical importance. Heaviside 
points out that electro-magnetic induction causes a less great dif- 
ference in the attenuation of signals of different periods than there 
is without it; and that electro-magnetic induction (as we knew 
forty years ago) tends to reduce the retardation of phase to the 
same for all different notes — that is, to the retardation equal to 
what would depend on a velocity not very different from the 
velocity of light — if the signals have but sufficient frequency. 
That velocity was then and is still known as the velocity which 
is the conductance in electrostatic measure, and the resistance 
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in electro-magnetic measure of one and the same conductor. But 
its relationship to the velocity of light was brought out in a 
manner by Maxwell to make it really a part of theory which it 
never was before. Maxwell pointed out its application to the 
possible or probable explanation of electric effects by the in- 
fluence of a medium, and showed that that medium — the medium 
whose motions constitute light — must he ether. Maxwell’s 
‘‘electro-magnetic theory of light” marks a stage of enormous 
importance in electro-magnetic doctrine, and I cannot doubt but 
that in electro-magnetic practice we shall derive great benefit 
from a pursuing of the theoretical ideas suggested by such con- 
siderations. In fact, Heaviside’s way of looking at the sub- 
marine cable problem is just one instance of how the highest 
mathematical power of working and of judging as to physical 
applications, helps on the doctrine, and directs it into a practical 
channel. 

7. The telephone — one of the added subjects of the In- 
stitution of which we are members — illustrates very splendidly 
these developments of the theory of the transmission of signals 
through the submarine cable. The telephonic signals have, in 
fact, sufficient frequency to make electro-magnetic induction 
very sensibly influential. The frequencies in telephony corre- 
spond to from 250 periods per second, up to four, or five, or six 
times that ; being the frequencies involved in speaking in the 
human voice — tenor and soprano — and in the quality of the 
voice as affected by the over-tones. I say frequencies of from 
250 per second to 1,000 or 1,500 periods per second, are con- 
cerned in the fundamental notes, and in the characterising over- 
tones, of the sounds transmitted by the telephone. Now there 
seems no doubt but that the clearness of the telephone through 
great distances is to a large degree due to the circumstance 
which Heaviside has pointed out — that we have much less of 
difference of attenuation and difference of phasal retardation, for 
different notes, with the actual frequencies of the notes in sounds 
transmitted through the telephone wire, and the practical dimen- 
sions of the telephone wire, than we should have without electro- 
magnetic induction. 

8. Leaving all questions of submarine telegraphy, and of 
telegraphy or telephony, in which — whether from the greatness 
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of the distance through, which the communications are made, or 
smallness of distance between insulated conductor and sheath, 
or between the twin wires when insulated metallic circuit is 
used, the effects of electrostatic capacity give rise to sensible 
difference of strength of current in different parts along the 
length of the conductor — I wish to call your attention to the 
differences of current-density across different parts of the cross 
section, which are produced when alternate currents are sent 
through a wire. Consider a copper wire, and a copper tube 
surrounding it for return. Or consider what is, after all, one 
of the very simplest cases — two parallel copper wires. If the 
distance between them is a large multiple of the diameter of 
each, as is generally the case in telegraphy and telephony, the 
problem is the same as the problem of a single copper wire in 
the centre of a cylindrical tube of infinitely conductive metal, 
and of radius equal to the distance between the wires. The 
distribution of current within the solid conductor depends only 
on the period of the alternations, and on the diameter and the 
specific resistance of the metal ; and is quite independent of 
the surroundings, provided only they be symmetrical all round, 
or provided, if the case be that of two parallel wires, the distance 
between the two wires be a large multiple of the diameter of 
each, so that the current in each is not sensibly disturbed, by 
the influence of the other, from being arranged in co-axial 
cylindric layers of equal current-density. For this problem the 
mathematical theory gives us a remarkably interesting and very 
useful practical result ; and I really, in proposing to speak upon 
such a very abstruse subject as ^‘Electricity, Ether, and Ponder- 
able Matter, wish to try to give one little piece of practical 
information to-night. Here is the solution, expressed in a 
formula, and a table of numerical results calculated from it. 
[The demonstration is given in §§ 29 — 35 below.] 

9. Alternate Currents through a Straight Conductor of Round 
Rod of Non-Magnetic Material. 

Let <r denote the specific resistance in square centimetres per 
second (or the ‘‘specific resistance C.G.S.'') ; 

a „ the radius of the wire ; 
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R (/S') denote the value of al-inrd^ [or the resistance (in centi- 
metres per second) of any length (1) of the 
wire, with steady current through it] ; 

R (R) „ the effective ohmic resistance * of the same 

length (Z), with alternate current of ^periods 
per second through it. 

c (iV^) „ the current-density at distance r from the axis, 

and at time t 


G (N) „ the current-density in the axis at time t 


We have 
where 




c (N) = G (her g cos 0 — bei q sin 9), 
( I^N\ 

q denotes ( a / “ ) ^ > 
e „ {2'rrN)t; 


ber and bei denote two functions defined as follows : — 


ber 2=1 






, — &c. ; 


bei 





-+ &c. 


And if p denote the value of q, with r = a, we have 

ber p hei' ^ ~ bei jp ber' p 

where the accents denote differential coefficients. 


MiS) 


ip 


The following table of numerical results has been calculated 
for me by Mr Magnus Maclean, official assistant to the Professor 
of Natural Philosophy in the University of Glasgow : — 


* THs expression I have introduced to designate (in contradistinction to Mr 
Heaviside’s impedance) the coefficient by which the time-average of the square of 
the total current must be multiplied to find the time-average of the work done in 
maintaining the current, or of the dynamical value of the heat which the current 
generates, per unit of time, in the conductor. See § 29 below. 
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For copper we have o- = 1,610 square centimetres per second. 
Hence, with N = SO we find 

q — l’98r == 2r ; 

thus in respect to the ohmic resistance of the whole wire, we may 
for copper take the column headed q as the diameter of the wire, 
and in respect to the distribution of the current through the wire 
(expressed by the her bei formula above) we may take q the 
diameter of the cylindric shell in which the current-density is to 
be calculated. 

10. Take, for example, 80 periods per second as the frequency 
— that is about what is adopted in the alternate-current system 
of distribution for electric light ; at all events in one great system 
I know, the Grosvenor Gallery installation, that is the frequency 
of the period; and I believe it is pretty much the same gene- 
rally. First, consider copper wire of 1 centimetre diameter : the 
ohmic effective resistance is greater than for steady current 
through the same wire, but only about per cent, greater. 
Take, now, copper wire of 1| centimetres diameter : the ohmic 
effective resistance is 2^ per cent, greater than the resistance 
for steady current. Next, take copper wire of 2 centimetres 
diameter: the ohmic resistance is 8 per cent, more for the 
alternating current than for the steady current. In round copper 
rod of 4 centimetres diameter, the ohmic resistance is 68 per cent, 
more for the 80 periods per second alternate currents than for 
steady currents. In round copper bar of 10 centimetres diameter, 
the ohmic resistance is 3*8 times what it would be for the steady 
current. In a solid copper cylinder of 100 centimetres diameter 
the ohmic resistance is 35 times greater than for steady currents. 
From 10 centimetres diameter upwards the ohmic effective con- 
ductance — ^that is, the reciprocal of the ohmic effective resistance 
— increases scarcely more than as the diameter simply, and not 
as the square of the diameter. The conductance for steady 
currents is as the square of the diameter for all sizes. The 
effective conductance for alternate currents follows a law which 
can only be expressed by aid of Fourier-Bessel functions till 
we get to very great diameters. When we get to so great a 
diameter that the shell, or outer portion, of the wire into which 
the current is practically confined, is moderate or small in pro- 
portion to the diameter of the wire, then, for diameters exceeding 
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that, you can all see perfectly without calculation, that the con- 
ductance is in simple proportion to the circumference, and there- 
fore in simple proportion to the diameter. This very imperfect 
explanation of the results may give some idea which, I think, is 
of rather an interesting and important kind, but the figures speak 
for themselves. With quadruple frequency, the same figures apply 
to wires of half diameter. There we get the telephone problem. 
Four times 80 is 320, which is among the frequencies for tele- 
phonic notes; and for the 320 frequency, take the figures I 
have given, but with half the linear magnitudes. Thus, for 
instance, for copper wire of 1 centimetre diameter, transmitting 
musical notes of 320 periods per second, the ohmic resistance is 
8 per cent, greater than the resistance for steady currents ; for 
a copper wire 2 centimetres diameter, and frequency of musical 
note 320 per second, the ohmic resistance is 68 per cent, greater 
than the resistance for steady currents ; and so on. 

11. In respect to electro-magnetic theory; we have a very 
fine analogy with viscous fluid motion, which has been obvious, 
more or less, from the time the known laws of electro-magnetic 
induction were put into formulae in the beautiful manner in which 
Maxwell put them, — we have a very fine analogy, I say, with the 
diffusion of laminar motion into a viscous fluid, and its analogue 
in the diffusion of heat by conduction through a solid, first 
pointed out by Professor Stokes, The actions concerned in the 
distribution of alternating electric current through a conductor 
such as copper, and the distribution of the motion of water in 
a viscous fluid disturbed by periodical tangential motions of its 
surface, follow identically the same law. Mr Heaviside, referring 
to this, has well said that this analogy is very useful, because we 
can see the motions in a viscous fluid, and understand them, and 
picture them to our minds, while it is much more difficult to 
fancy we see the distribution of electric current in a wire. 
Take now definitively, this analogy for the distribution of electric 
current in a round copper wire through which alternate currents 
of electricity are sent. Take a viscous fluid in a tube, in place of 
the conductor: move the tube to and fro with a regular 
alternating motion — a simple harmonic motion. In order that 
we may fulfil at all approximately what I am speaking of, the 
length of the tube must be very great in comparison with the 
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diameter, and the place in which we consider the motion of the 
fluid must be at a distance of many diameters from the ends, 
which we may suppose to be closed by frictionless pistons, 
limiting the fliuid at its two ends. In the first place, if the fluid 
were not viscous — if it were perfectly liquid — you might move 
the tube to and fro, but the fluid inside of it would remain at 
rest. Water, however, would move ; oil would move ; the more 
viscous the fluid is, the more liable it would be to experience 
motion in that way. Now there is a perfect analogy between 
the alternating motion of the fluid transmitted inwards from 
the surface, and the distribution of the electric current in a wire 
through which the effect of the alternating cuiTent machine is 
being conveyed. 

12. Another very interesting analogy in which exactly the 
same law holds, is the change of temperature of a conducting 
solid, due to variations of external temperature^. Imagine a 
column of rock or stone or metal, and let the atmosphere around 
it be periodically varied in temperature : the law of the inwards 
progress of changes of temperature, the law of the maximums 
and minimums and zeros of temperature, is identical with the 
law of the corresponding features of electric currents and of 
viscous fluid motion. In each case we have a propagation in- 
wards, with diminishing amplitude. In each case the rate of 
diminution of amplitude corresponds to the retardation of phase 
according to exactly the same law. I need not attempt at 
this time to state the law — mathematicians know it perfectly 
wellf. 

13. Now take another case. Here the thermal analogy ab- 
solutely fails us, but the fluid motion analogy still holds. Take 
a tube of fluid and give it an alternating motion — a periodically 
varying motion round its axis which gives a tangential drag to 
the fluid in the inside. Now you can all see that the inwards 
penetration of the tangential drag, if the alternations of the 
motion be very quick, will follow the same law for the to and 
fro motion of the cylinder and for the rotatory motion of the 
cylinder. The question is this. Does the variation penetrate 
sensibly to a large distance in, from the outside or not ? If, for 

* See foot-note on § 5, Art. ci. of tlie present Volume. 

t See § 11 of Art. xciii. 
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example, it penetrates in only the. one-himdredth of the radius, 
then it is obvious that we shall have sensibly the same law of 
penetration inwards for the disturbance, whether for the case 
of the rotatory motion of the cylinder round its axis, or of 
longitudinally to and fro motion. Exactly the same thing holds 
with reference to electro-magnetic induction. The one case of 
electro-magnetic induction that I mentioned first is the most 
important, being the telegraph and telephone case ; but another 
very interesting case, and not at all without practical importance, 
is the penetration of induced currents into a copper or other 
metallic core within a solenoid. Take a common helix or 
solenoid: send an alternating current- through its coil — you know 
what it does. It produces alternating magnetic force, with lines 
of force parallel to the axis, in the interior of the solenoid. But 
alternating longitudinal magnetic force, in the copper bar, induces 
electric currents in circles perpendicular to the direction of the 
force. Thus we have currents induced, as you all very well 
know, in a solid metal core of a solenoid. A metallic core other 
than iron, is a subject for investigation of an exceedingly easy 
kind. The Fourier-Bessel functions come in here just as they 
do in the other cases in which we are concerned with circular 
cylinders. If we have, instead of copper, an iron core, we must 
take into account its inductive magnetisation. This presents no 
mathematical difficulty if we suppose the magnetic susceptibility 
constant ; and the same law of amplitudes and phasal retardation 
holds as for copper or other non-magnetic metal. The difficulties, 
both experimental and mathematical, to take into account, are 
the enormous differences of the inductive quality of iron with 
different degrees of magnetisation, and with reversals of mag- 
netisation. The great complications of the inductive effects 
on account of the ‘'magnetic friction” in the iron, introduce 
corresponding complications in the theory of the induced 
currents, and they are complications of a kind that are very 
formidable. 

14. Now I can only just go on to say two or three words 
about an extension of that viscous fluid theory that allows us 
to take into account all that goes on both in air and in metal, 
and in different metals, whether in contact with one another 
or separated by air. For illustration, consider our two simple 
T. in. 32 
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cases — parallel wires witli alternating currents through them, and 
the cylinder rotated with a periodic motion of rotation alternately 
in opposite directions. The analogy is simply this : To represent 
different metals, densities of fluid in simple proportion to the 
electric conductivities must be taken ; the viscosity must be the 
same in all. The representative of an insulator in this analogy 
is a massless fluid. By “massless” I mean devoid of inertia — 
perhaps I ought to say an “ inertialess fluid, because people 
attach other ideas to “mass^' sometimes than “inertia,” but in the 
strictest dynamical language “mass” is taken as the measure 
of inertia. An inertialess viscous fluid must take the place of 
air or other non-conductor; a viscous fluid of a certain density, 
but the same degree of viscosity, must take the place of lead. A 
fluid of twelve times the density of lead would take the place of 
copper, the conductivity of copper being, say, twelve times the 
conductivity of lead. 

15. Time does not allow me to pursue the subject further 
in the way of illustration at present, but I must return to the 
second case later on, because I am going to speak of iron and 
rotation. 

Now, with reference to the electrostatic effect, the hopeless — 
I must not say “'hopeless:” that is too large a word; we are 
never without hope in science — I was going to use another word, 
“ despair ” — well, I feel it desperately difficult ; I feel the pro- 
bability of my seeing the solution of it is hopeless. To merely 
introduce into the analogy electrostatic effect is very simple. 
Simply imagine an interface between the two fluids, and give 
it such stiffness against change of shape as is required to cause 
it to fulfil the conditions which electrostatic knowledge and our 
knowledge of the laws of electric and electro-magnetic influence, 
dictate to us. I say, put in at the interface the requisite normal 
force, and you can extend the analogy to include the complete 
problem of the submarine cable, in which electro-magnetic and 
electrostatic induction are both taken into account. But it is 
only by putting in, and in an arbitrary manner, a force at the 
surface to fulfil the requisite conditions, that we can complete 
the analogy. 

16. The analogy I have just sketched cannot be considered as 
being in any respect a physical analogy. In it the analogue to 
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electric current is not velocity of the liquid; it is not the mole- 
cular rotation of the liquid. It is the rotation of a second liquid 
whose translational velocity is, at every point, equal to and in 
the direction of the axis of the rotation of the first liquid. This 
is too difficult a subject to explain fully at present : hut I may 
illustrate it by an example. Take, in the viscous fluid analogue, 
what corresponds to the steady current in a wire. Think of the 
tube with viscous fluid and pistons as before. At one end of 
the tube press a piston in with a uniform motion, continued 
long enough to cause the fluid throughout the tube to come to 
a state of steady motion. In the neighbourhood of the piston 
the motion is disturbed by the rigidity of the piston ; but go to 
a distance of ten or twenty diameters from the piston, and 
the motion of the fluid takes a perfectly regular character, 
[Illustrating on blackboard as Fig. 1.] Suppose that to be the 
inner surface of the tube. This dotted line represents a portion 
of the liquid which at one time is plane. A little later, while 
the fluid in contact with the containing surface remains unmoved, 
in the doctrine of viscous fluid as given by Stokes there is ab- 
solutely no slip at the containing surface. This portion of the 
fluid which was plane becomes the paraboloid of revolution, which 
you see shown in axial section in the diagram. The velocity 
of the fluid is nothing at the bounding surface, and it is a 
maximum at the centre. Well, we have two functions derivable 
from the consideration of that distribution of velocity. The 
first is the rate of shearing of the fluid ; the second is the rate 
of change per unit change of distance from the axis of the rate 
of shearing^. The rate of shearing represented graphically 
is equal to the tangent of the inclination (T P N) of this 
curve to the transverse surface, the inclination of the curve 
being the angle which is represented by the letter Now 
the rate of change from point to point of the rate of shearing is 
the analogue to the strength of the current, and that is uniform. 

* Suppose the parabola in the drawing to represent the fluid which lay along 
the dotted line a unit of time earlier. The distance of P from the dotted line is 
equal to the velocity of the fluid (u) at the distance (r) of P from the axis. We 
have u=c where a denotes the radius of the tube and ca^ the fluid velocity 

along its axis. We have ~-^=2cr, which is the rate of shearing; and ~^^=2c, 

which is our representative of the electric-current density. The whole strength of 
the electric current is 2c . ira^. 
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So in this analogy of a viscous fluid forced through a tube, we 
have not the fluid velocity equal to the electric current, hut some- 
thing else, quite intelligible ; and the reason for it, in our analogy, 
is clear enough. But there is something interesting, perhaps, in 
this idea — that we have a super-subtle mathematical definition 
of electric current which is not fluid velocity. Well, now, perhaps 



some one will say, Had not we better get an analogy in which a 
fluid velocity is equal to the velocity of the electric flow V Well, 
I do not say whether we had better do so or had better not, but 
we do not, otherwise than in the way I have defined, get the 
working analogy ; and there is an advantage in this analogy. It 
gives us a motion of which the rotation is the magnetic force. 
This is what Maxwell calls ‘‘ vector-potential.'' I think it is 
an unhappily chosen name; but Maxwell's use of the thing is 
most happy and most instructive, as it seems to me. Maxwell 
does not translate this into realities of motion, but he puts down 
in his formulas, as the foundation from which one step leads to 
magnetic force and the next step to electric current, something 
which, translated into realities of motion, gives us a motion of 
which the rotation is the magnetic force ; and here it seems to 
me that if we are ever to have a real theory it must be founded 
upon this view. The hand of the clock warns me time is going 
on so rapidly that we must leave this viscous liquid analogy 
absolutely unfinished. Perhaps it is well to be obliged to leave 
it now, because the more we look at it the less we like it, if 
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we wish to see and to like a true mechanical explanation of 
electro-magnetism. The work is done in the wrong place. 
Throughout the liquid, work is done and heat generated in 
proportion to the square of the rate of shearing. In the electric 
reality no heat is generated in the surrounding insulator ; and 
the work is done and heat generated unifornaly throughout the 
conductor. In the viscous analogue we have work done and 
heat generated in the massless fluid taking the place of the 
insulator. We must discredit that absolutely; but the reason 
for judging the analogy worth so much notice as even it has 
had to-night, is that it is a perfect mathematical working analogy, 
and an exceedingly useful and instructive kind of analogy, and a 
very potent one to help us in guessing out, and in thinking out, 
and estimating results in practical problems of electro-magnetic 
induction in dynamos and in alternate-current machines, and in 
telephones and in electric instruments of great varieties of shape 
and mutual relations. 

17. But now there is another line of thought in connection 
with this subject, and that is the elastic solid idea. Will you 
allow me to read a very short statement which was published 
in the Cambridge and Dublin Mathematical Journal for the 
year 1847*? It is dated Glasgow University, November 28th, 
1846. It was written after I had been twenty-eight days at 
work in my professorship, and it is as follows : — Mr Faraday, 
'4n the 11th series of his 'Experimental Researches on Elec- 
" ' tricity,' has set forth a theory of electrostatical induction which 
" suggests the idea that there may be a problem in the theory of 
"elastic solids corresponding to every problem connected with 
"the distribution of electricity on conductors or with the forces 
"of attraction and repulsion exercised by electrified bodies. The 
" clue to a similar representation of magnetic and galvanic forces 
"is afforded by Mr Faraday’s recent discovery of the affection 
"with reference to polarised light, of transparent solids subjected 
"to magnetic or electro-magnetic forces. I have thus been led 
"to find three distinct particular solutions of the equations of 
"equilibrium of an elastic solid, of which one expresses a 
" state of distortion, such that the absolute displacement of a 
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particle in any part of the solid represents the resultant 
attraction at this point produced hy an electrified body. An- 
other gives a state of the solid in which each element has a 
“certain resultant angular displacement, representing in mag- 
“nitude and direction the force at this point produced by a 
“magnetic body; and the third represents in a similar manner 
“ the forces produced by any portion of a galvanic wire ; the 
“directions of the force in the latter cases being given by the 
“axes of the resultant rotations impressed upon the elements 
“ of the solid.’' Then come the mathematics, in three pages, 
and then comes the last sentence : “ I should exceed my present 
“limits were I to enter into a special examination of the states 
“ of a solid body representing various problems in electricity, 
“ magnetism, and galvanism, which must, therefore, be reserved 
“for a future paper.” As to this last sentence, I can say now, 
what I said forty-two years ago — “ miist he reserved for a future 
“paper* / ” I may add that I have been considering the subject 
for forty-two years — night and day for forty-two years. I do 
not mean all of every day and all of every night ; I do not mean 
some of each day and some of each night ; but the subject has 
been on my mind all these years. I have been trying, many 
days and many nights, to find an explanation, but have not 
found it. 

18. Let there be an elastic solid body of exceedingly small 
density, and let there be a tubular portion of it porous, but 
with the same aggregate rigidity as that of the continuous 
elastic matter round it. Let the pores be filled with a dense 
viscous fluid, and let this fluid be forced, by aid of a piston 
or otherwise, to move through the tube. The pull of the fluid 
upon the porous solid will produce static rotational displace- 
ment exactly proportional to the continued rotatory motion 
which we had in the case of the viscous fluid. Some of the 
most interesting practical problems of electro-magnetic induction 
can be dynamically realised, as it were, in model, by following 
out this idea; in fact, if we had nothing but electricity and 
ether, the thing would be done. If it were not for the gross 
ponderable matter that we are forced to consider, I should be 

The paper which was “future” m 1846 and 1889, appears at last in §§ 29 43 

of Art. xcix. of the present Volume. 
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perfectly satisfied with the problem of electro-magaetic induc- 
tion, by taking the electricity as a viscous fluid, and ether an 
elastic solid, porous in some places, and continuous or non-porous 
elsewhere. 

19. Now, if you will pardon me, though it is very late for 
introducing another topic on which to speak. I shall confine 
myself to one, and that is magnetism, I must return to the 
rotational case. Imagine this (Fig. 2 or Fig. 3) to be the section 
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of an ordinary helix or solenoid with a solid copper core. 
Imagine a continuous electric current (Fig. 2) or an alternating 
electric current (Fig. 3) of electricity sent through the solenoid, 
shown in section by the outer circle. Whatever the current of 
electricity may be, I believe this is a reality : it does pull the 
ether round within the solenoid. I do not think this is a dream 
of electro-magnetic theory; difficult as the idea is, I believe it 
to be a reality. Whatever ether is, we move through it — the 
earth moves through it. Astronomers and opticians do not cry 
out and make their lives miserable because of the aberration 
of light. Fresnel and Professor Stokes hav^ done all that man, 
up to the 9th of January, 1889, has been able to do, to explain 
the dynamics of the aberration of light. It may be not beyond 
mans range to complete the solution — how the earth can tear 
through this elastic solid ether and yet the waves of light be 
propagated through it as they are. The aberration of light is 
still an absolute mystery. Yet people who deal with optics and 
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astronomy are not expected to be miserable for life because 
they have that difficulty ever before them. Well, are we to be 
absolutely unhappy because, while we see a mobile wire caused, 
in virtue of an electric current through it, to move by electro- 
magnetic force, we cannot see any possibility of explaining how 
a medium capable of the magnetic stress’" can allow it to 
move? After all, great as the mystery there is, there is a 
mystery greater than that. An act of free-will is, with reference 
to the laws of matter, a greater mystery than anything that 
has ever been suggested or imagined in the dynamics of ether, 
and electro-magnetism, and light. Somehow or other, however it 
is, the ether is pulled round, the ether does get a turning motion 
in the interior of a solenoid; somehow or other the electric 
current through the surrounding wire, does give a turning motion 
to ether in our supposed copper core and in the air between it 
and the wire through which the current is flowing. 

20. But now for the iron. And now, instead of an alternating 
current through the helix, take a constant current through it. 
What can it do ? One thing or the other it does : either a 
constant current through this helix drags the ether round and 
round inside, or it drags it round to a certain angle propor- 
tionate to the strength of the electric current, and brings it to 
static equilibrium so turned. It does either one or other of 
those things. Now, how cm iron differ, in the principle of the 
interfacial law, from copper ? Our interfacial law depending on 
equal viscosities is quite clear, hut when you introduce iron you 
introduce an interfacial difference depending on rotation, with- 
out anything that could possibly he a cause of any viscous action, 
or a cause of any elastic action. Elastic action (unless of com- 
pression or rarefaction, and these are not of our present subject) 
requires distortion. You have no elasticity of an incompressible 
elastic solid without distortion. Now if, by applying a tangential 
force all round the space within a cylinder, you keep turning the 
circumference, you will keep turning the contents. Ultimately 
the whole fluid within will go round with the same angular 
velocity as the circumference in contact with the cylinder. Thus 
our viscous fluid analogue works out perfectly well for the mag- 
netic force within a solenoid having any non-magnetic material 
within it, and illustrates the fact that it is the same for conducting 
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and non-conducting matter. But with iron the case is some- 
thing quite different. Our viscous fluid analogue is called on 
to give us a greater permanent rotational velocity, or a greater 
static rotational displacement, in the space occupied by iron in 
the magnetic analogue, than in this surrounding space! Thus 
the primary phenomenon of the magnetisation of a bar of iron 
within a helix, absolutely leaves us behind, cuts the ground from 
under us, both as to our viscous fluid analogy and our elastic 
solid analogy. If it is to be a fluid going round and round, we 
must have an action between the portions of fluid on the two 
sides of the interface, depending, not on distortion, but on 
rotation. Or if we take our elastic solid analogue, we must have 
static equilibrium of the elastic cylinder, with the inner part 
turned through a greater angle than the rotational part of the 
displacement of the surrounding matter. An irrotational circular 
displacement of the outer part added to this, procures fulfil- 
ment of the no slip condition at the interface. Hence we 
must have an arrangement of matter in which a constant 
torque produces a constant angular displacement in a body, 
and does not produce continued rotation. The only thing that 
can do that is an inherent rotation existing in the molecules 
of matter. This seems the only thing that can do it, and this 
can do it certainly. But consider this — ^that the gyrostat shows 
us the thing done; and I will just conclude, if yon will allow 
me, with a simple gyrostatic experiment — a very well-known old 
gyrostatic experiment — which I bring before you because I want 
to accentuate the application of it. 

21. I am going to show by this illustration with reference to 
the idea of a medium, a medium which has the properties of an, 
incompressible fluid, and no rigidity except what is given to it 
gyrostatically. Here is, so to speak, a molecular skeleton that 
can give us such a fluid — a set of rigid squares with their 
neighbouring corners joined by endless flexible inextensible 
threads, running frictionlessly through holes in the corners, or 
round pulleys mounted in the comers (Fig. 4). Here is a model 
thus constructed — sixteen rigid squares and nine endless cord 
•segments connecting the corners in this pattern, forming a kind 
of web. Now, if we take an ordinary cloth web, and pull it in 
different directions : in the direction of the warp and the direction 
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of the woof, you cannot stretch it ; but at 45 degrees from the 
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warp and woof you can stretch it very freely. We all understand 
that. You know how the surgeons take advantage of it in their 
diagonally cut bandages. Now here is a web which is equally 
easily stretchable in all directions, and yet which is of constant 
area — a constant area for infinitesimal displacements, not a con- 
stant area for very great displacements. The circumference of 
each rigid and of each flexible square is given. Well, now, if you 
infinitesimally alter the square into a not-square rectangle, or into 
a rhombus, the area remains sensibly unchanged. The first change 
of the area is a diminution in whatever direction you stretch it ; 
but that is proportional to the square of the strain, so that you 
may say, in language of infinitesimals, the area is unchanged. 
The constancy of the periphery, then, of each of these figures 
gives rise to and entails the condition of an approximate constancy 
of the area. Here, then, we have in this skeleton a two- 
dimensional working model of a medium which is unchangeable 
in area, but is freely extensible in any direction, provided you 
allow it to shrink proportionately in the perpendicular direction. 
Well, now, let us put a gyrostat into each of those squares 
(Fig. 5), and you have all that is wanted to fulfil the strange — 
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almost inconceivable — condition for a dynamical model of electro- 
magnetic induction in iron which I have put before you. I will 



Eig. 5. 

just make an experiment illustrating that, if it is not occupying 
too much time. William Thomson then spmi the gyrostat'] 

I turn azimuthally the square frame by which I hold it — first in 
one direction, and the red end of the bearing of the axle of the 
fly-wheel turns up ; I turn the other way, and up comes the blue 
end. The gyrostat is mounted in a square frame, as you see, 
which I hold in my hand. The rigid case bearing the axle of the 
fly-wheel is, as you see, free to turn round the axis of these 
trunnions, mounted horizontally on bearings in opposite sides of 
the square frame which I hold in my hand. The axis of these 
trunnions is perpendicular to the axis of the fly-wheel. I shall 
walk round and round to right, to keep the red side up ; I walk 
round to the left, and it keeps the blue side up. It is a curiously 
interesting experiment. There are three little objects on a tray, 
as it were. Imagine this to be a butler's tray, with wine-glasses 
on it represented by these india-rubber corks. As long as I turn 
ever so little to my left all goes well ; if I go straight forward, it 
is doubtful ; but if I turn by an infinitesimal angle to my right, 
over it goes and everything falls off it. 

22. Look, now, at the gyrostat resting in this position on its 
trunnions, the axes of the trunnions and of the fly-wheel being 
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both at present horizontal. The outer square frame seems im- 
movable in azimuth. When I apply a couple tending to move 
it in azimuth it does not move. It does not move in azimuth 
till the gyrostat turns round its trunnion axis and brings its 
fly-wheel axis to be perpendicular to the plane in which I am 
trying to turn the square frame. And I must apply a couple 
whose time- integral is equal to double the moment of momentum 
of the fly-wheel, before I can get the gyrostat from the position 
with the blue end up, to the position with the red end up. 

23. This closed brass case, with a rapidly rotating fly-wheel 
mounted on bearings inside it, is called a gyrostat because in 
virtue of rotation it stands, however you place it, with any of its 
edges resting on a hard, smooth table. You see, place it as I 
will, it cannot fall. If I place it with its centre of gravity above 
the supporting point, it stands at rest. With its centre of gravity 
not vertically over the bearing point, it goes round in azimuth, 
hut it does not fall, 

24. Now imagine mounted in each one of the rigid squares 
of this web a gyrostat exactly as this one is in the square frame 
which I hold in my hand. If the fly-wheel speed be great enough, 
each of those rigid squares is practically immovable in azimuth. 
I do not say it is immovable, but I say you may make it practically 
immovable by making the velocity of the fly-wheel sufficiently 
great. 

25. Thus we have a skeleton model of a special elastic solid 
with a structure essentially involving a gyrostatic contribution to 
rigidity. Now do not imagine that a structure of this kind, gross 
as it is, is necessarily uninstructive. Look at the structures of 
living things ; think of all we have to explain in electricity and 
magnetism; and allow, at least, that there must be some kind of 
structure in the ultimate molecules of conductors, non-conductors, 
magnetic bodies, and non -magnetic bodies, by which their wonder- 
ful properties now known to us, but not explained, are to be 
explained. We cannot suppose all dead matter to be without 
form and void, and without any structure; its molecules must 
have some shape; they must have some relation to one another. 

26. So that I do not admit that it is merely playing at theory, 
but it is helping our minds to think of possibilities, if by a model, 
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however rough and impracticable, we show that a structure can 
be produced which is an incompressible frictionless liquid when 
no gyrostatic arrangement is in it, and which acquires a peculiar 
rotational elasticity or rigidity as the effect of introducing the 
gyrostats into these squares. Imagine a corresponding model in 
three dimensions, with rigid cubes instead of the rigid squares 
which you see in the model before you. Instead of the endless 
flexible cords which you see, you may imagine elastic threads 
stretched between neighbouring corners of the cubes. In each 
cube mount three gyrostats, with their trunnion axes perpendi- 
cular to the three pairs of its faces. The gyrostatic domination 
thus provided, causes the cubes to be practically immovable in 
rotation, but leaves them perfectly free to take translatory motion.. 
There you have a body, then, that you could not distinguish from 
an ordinary elastic solid in respect to any irrotational distortion, 
or in respect to translational motion of the whole, but which if 
you try to turn it, will resist. It will not be immovable in respect 
of the turning, but it will be balanced by a constant couple with 
a constant degree of rotatory displacement. [See Art. 0. § 5, 
above.] Thus upon this solid, the effect of a constant couple is 
not to produce continued rotation, but to produce and balance a 
constant displacement ; and that balance might last for any time, 
however long, if the rotational moment of momentum of the fly- 
wheels is but great enough. 

27. Now, lastly, I should just explain briefly that this rota- 
tional rigidity of ether must be equal in copper and all other non- 
magnetic metals, and in air and other non-conductors; but that 
it must be enormously less in iron. These conditions fulfil exactly 
what we want for the relation of ether between air and iron 
inside the helix of an electro-magnet*. But, alas ! we are only 
led on to inscrutable difficulties. How much does our elastic 
soUd go towards the explanation, when in the very fundamental 
fact of the mutual motions by which electro-magnetic forces are 
made manifest to us, we have a force as of a strained solid be- 
tween the bodies (magnets or wires) whose motions revealed to 
(Ersted and Ampbre the existence of electro-magnetic force? 
Why is it that those strains do not simply balance themselves in 
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the solid ? How can there he a solid capable of giving rise to that 
wonderful condition which we have in the air between the poles 
of an electro-magnet — for instance, such that a piece of copper 
will fall down through it at the rate of, perhaps, a quarter of a 
centimetre per second ? Look on the subject as engineers, and 
think of the “strength of materials” wanted for ether in air, 
with the molecules of the air itself tearing through it in all 
directions at speeds averaging 500 metres per second, or more or 
less according to temperature. Think of the forces, amounting to 
110 kilogrammes weight per square centimetre, with which two 
bars of iron magnetized to 1,700 C.G.S., with faces separated by a 
thin space of air, and with Ewing’s 46,000 C.G.S. of magnetic 
force in the air around the bars, are urged towards one another. 
How can it be that these prodigious forces are developed in ether, 
an elastic solid, and yet ponderable bodies be perfectly free to 
move through that solid ? Now I simply say, all that has been 
done to think out this subject merely gives us a dynamical theory 
on one part of it. I have absolutely — not ignored, because I have 
spoken of it two or three times — but I have left out in the cold, 
the electrostatic part, the thing we knew first. Our first love 
was electrostatics. That is absolutely left out in the cold; we do 
not touch it. We do not get near to explaining the mutual force 
between two electrified bodies, in any of these illustrations or 
attempted explanations; we do not even get near the mutual 
attraction between the iron of an electro-magnet, or the steel of 
a permanent magnet, and its armature or keeper; we do not get 
near to explaining the possibility of the motions of the bodies 
that demonstrate the forces. We only try to explain for a qui- 
escent system of conductors and insulators, the variable distribu- 
tions of electric currents which from mathematical theory and 
experimental observation we know to exist. 

28. And here, I am afraid, I must end by saying that the 
diflBculties are so great in the way of forming anything like a 
comprehensive theory, that we cannot even imagine a finger-post 
pointing to a way that can lead us towards the explanation. That 
is not putting it too strongly. I only say we cannot now imagine 
it. But this time next year, — ^this time ten years, — this time one 
hundred years, — probably it will be just as easy as we think it is 
to understand that glass of water, which seems now so plain and 
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simple. I cannot doubt but that these things, which now seem 
to us so mysterious, will be no mysteries at all; that the scales 
will fall from our eyes ; that we shall learn to look on things in 
a different way — when that which is now a difficulty will be the 
only common-sense and intelligible way of looking at the subject. 

I ask you to pardon me for leading you up to so impotent a 
conclusion as that we really know nothing below the surface of 
this grand subject which constitutes the province of the Insti- 
tution of Electrical Engineers. 

29 — 35. [Added May 13, 1890.] Effective ohmic resistance. 

29. The definition of this expression given in the foot-note 
on § 9 above, is applicable to any portion 5 of a conductor having 
a zone, Z, of its surface in contact with insulating material all 
round, and the two thus separated parts S, S' of its surface in 
contact with other conducting matter through which electricity 
flows so as to traverse it either with constant or with periodically 
varying flow. Let 

<T be the resistivity at any point, P ; 

dB, an infinitesimal element of bulk at P ; 

p, the current density at time t, and place P ; 

dA, an infinitesimal element of area of any surface Q edged by 
the zone; 

q the normal component of p, at dA ; 


7, the total current across Q ; 
w the rate of total work at time t. 

We have 

w=JJJdBcrp\... (1), 

and y^ffdAq (2), 


•where JffdB denotes integration through the whole volume, B, 
and fJdA integration over the whole surface, Q. 

30. To include every case of periodically varying current, let 
p = resultant of 

cos at + P/ sin at + Pj cos 2<ot + P' sin 2&)t 4- &c.| 

\qI+ Qi I ■ ■ 

+ Pj cos at -(- P/ sin at + P, cos 2at + P/ sin 2at + &c.J 
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where P„ P,, &c. denote functions of (ar, y, z). We find 

time-average of 

p* 4 4 r :^ i (p.*+p/H ...)••■ (i). 

BTbucb 

time aver, of = fJfdJBcr [P^ 4- Qo 4- iJo^ + i- {P / -f &c.)} ... (5). 
Again, let 

ffjCosfi)^ + G/sin(i)^-|-6^2Cos2ft)^-f- (r/sm 2ct>i{ + &c....{6). 
We find, from (2), 
time-average of = {JfdAO(^)^ 

+ {(fJdAGJ + (//(iA (?/y + (JfdA fff 4 &c. } (7). 

The required “effective otmie resistance/^ as defined in the 
footnote on § 9 above, is the quotient of (5) divided hy (7). 

31. In the important practical case of rectilineal flow in a 
straight conductor, of whatever form of cross-section, these for- 
mulas become greatlj simplified. Thus if we take 02 parallel to 
the length of the conductor, the first two lines of (3) vanish, and 
if we take, for the surface Q, a plane cross-section perpendicular 
to the length, we have 

y = p ; and therefore = R^, G/ = &c (8) ; 

and each of these quantities is a function of {os, y). For the very 
important particular case of purely “ alternate current according 
to the simple harmonic law, all the G’s vanish except and G ^ ; 
and, if we take for P the bulk between plane cross-sections with a 
length I of conductor between them ; 

time-average oiw =^^1 JJdA . <r ((?^4 (9), 

and time-average of ^ ^ {([JdA Gf 4 (fJdAG'y} (10). 

32. Going back to (3) and (8), we now have 

p = Geos 6)^4 sin 6)^ ....( 11 ); 

and, by hlaxwell s fundamental equations of electro-msgnetic in- 
duction, we have, as in Art. ci. § 7 above 

^ = /eV'^n 

dt ^ 


where 


cf if 




Hence by (11), 


def^df 


•(12); 

.(13). 
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Hence, and by well known integrations, with the notation of 
the foot-note on § 19 of Art. CL, above, 

and similarly JJdAG' = ^ Jds ^ 

and 


.(16), 


IJdA {G'^ +G^)=^JIdA {GV^O - GV^G') 


-ihi 


G 


dv 




.(16). 


By ( 11 ), ( 8 ), ( 2 ), and (15) we find, as the expression for the 
total current at time t, 

' = - cos eotjds -t- sin mt jds (17); 


(f 






(hW- 


.(18). 


whence, 

time-average of 7 ^ = ^ 

And hy (9) and (16), 

time-average w =^<tI (gI-' ^ 

Lastly, dividing (19) by (18), we find effective ohmic resist- 

(ds(G'^-G^f-) 

, ft) J V dv dv / ^on\ 

““ ■ if!. M‘ '■ 

33. For the case of a conductor of circular cross-section (of 
radius a), with symmetrical surroundings, or with any surround- 
ings such as to render G and G' functions of distance, r, from the 
centre, we have Jds = 27ra, and djdv — {djdr)r=a- 
Hence (20) becomes 


1 j CO 


^,dG ^dGl 


[drj '^[dr/ 


.( 21 ). 


The solution of (14) in ascending powers of r, used in (11), 
and in ( 21 ) divided by o-Z/ttu*, yields the expressions given in § 9 
above. The calculations for the Table were of course made hy aid 
of the semi-convergent series in descending powers of r, for values 
T. III. 33 
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of r SO large as to render the conYergence of the converging series 
inconveniently slow. The designations her q and bei q were given 
because three letters are convenient (after the pattern of sin, oos, 
tan, &c.) for designating determinate functions, and the series so 
designated are respectively the real part and of the imaginary 
part, of the Tourier- Bessel function 


S4. For a conductor of any form of cross-section, the greater 
the frequency of the alternation, the less is the depth inwards 
from the boundary, within which there is any sensible intensity of 
current. That this must be so we see by taking co exceedingly 
great in equations (14). The determinate solution of these equa- 
tions for great or small values of 6), with proper determining 
boundary conditions for practical problems, is an exceedingly 
interesting and practically important question for mathematical 
treatment. For the present consider the case of co so great that 
the thickness of the shell of sensible current is very small in 
comparison with the radius of curvature at the most curved part 
of the cross-section, and in comparison with the distance from the 
nearest centre of curvature of any other conductor or conductors 
insulated from it. Let OX he the inward normal through any 
point 0 of the bounding surface. For distances from 0 consider- 
able in comparison with the radius of curvature at this point, 
but large in comparison with the thickness of the shell of sensible 
current, G and G' do not vary sensibly with distance from OX : 
that is to say they are functions of oa; aud therefore (14) become 


a> 


ni ^ 


.(22). 


The appropriate solution of these equations, that is to say the 
solution for simple harmonic alternation in period 27 r/ft) with 
amplitude diminishing as x increases, is 


& = gcoi{cosj^e G' =:gsm {x^^e ^ ...(IZ), 

where g denotes an arbitrary constant; and using these in (11) 
we have 


/) = cos (« 6 '^2' (24). 

This is Fourier s solution for the variation of underground tem- 
perature due to a simple-harmonic variation of surface-tempera- 
ture, which was stated verbally in Art. xcrii. § 11, above. 
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With (23) for Q and ff we find 

^ dG' ^,dG 2 / a> —X I— /oE\ 

and from this, remarking that djdv = ~ djdx, and that = 0 at the 
surface of the conductor ; and that g, though a constant with 
reference to x, is not generally constant round the circumference 
of the conductor, we have 

time-average oiw^ ^<tI sJ J ^^9^ (2®)* 

Similarly by (18) we find 

time-average of 

Lastly, dividing (26) by (27) we find 


effective ohmic resistance 


= ^V: 


Q) 

2/C 


jdsg^ 

/*s)‘ 


,(28). 


35. When the surroundings (the neighbouring conductors 
insulated from the given conductor) are such that g is constant 
all round the cross-section, (28) becomes, if we denote the circum- 
ference by c, 

WV?- 

which shows that the effective ohmic resistance of the given con- 
ductor for a simple-harmonic alternating current of period 27r/ft), 
is the simple ohmic resistance for constant current through an 
outer shell of thickness j^{2tcj(^ of the given conductor supposed 
insulated from the conducting matter within. I therefore call 
^/(2/c/(o) the mhoic effective thickness, or simply the mhoic thick- 
ness, of the alternate current stratum. With co = 503, or fre- 
quency 80 periods per second, it is 2*48 cm. for lead, *714 cm. for 
copper; and would be *104 cm. for iron if its diffusivity for electric 
currents were 2*7 square centimetres per second as calculated from 
-sr = 300 in § 13 of Art. ci. above. 

For the case of circular cross-section of radius a, we have 
c= 27 ra; and (29) divided by (rljira^ becomes 

1 1 /(O 

■ 2®V 

which proves the last entry of the Table of § 9, above. 

33—2 
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Art. GUI. Professor Tait's experimental restjxts regard- 
ing TEE COMPRESSIBILITY OE FRESH WATER AND SEA WATER 
AT DIFFERENT TEMPERATURES ; COMPRESSIBILITIES AT SINGLE 
TEMPERATURES OF MERCURY, OF GLASS'^, AND OF WATER WITH 
DIFFERENT PROPORTIONS OF COMMON SALT IN SOLUTION; 
BEING AN EXTRACT FROM EIS CONTRIBUTION TO THE REPORT 
ON THE SCIENTIFIC RESULTS OF THE YOYAGE OF H.M.S. 

Challenger, Vol. II. Physics and Chemistry, Part IT. 
(published in 1888 ). 

The pressures employed 'in the experiments ranged from 
150 to 450 atm., so that results given below for higher or lower 
pressures [and enclosed in square brackets] are extrapolated. 
A similar remark applies to temperature, the range experiment- 
ally treated for water and for sea-water being only 0° to 15° C. 
Also it has been stated that the recording indices are liable to 
be washed down the tube, to a small extent, during the relief of 
pressure, so that the results given are probably a little too STnall. 

Compressibility of lUercury, per atmosphere, 0*00 00036*1* 

„ „ Glass, . . . 0*0000026 

Tait’s determinations of tRe Coinpressil)ility of Glass were made by direct 
observation of the diminution of length of a glass rod subjected to pressure equal in 
all directions (water pressure from 150 to 450 atmos), according to a method first 
described by J. Y. Buehanan in the Tramactiom oj the Roycbl Society of Edinburgh 
for 1880, pp. 589 — 598. They are interesting as having been thus obtained directly, 
instead of by the very indirect method of calculation of observations of Young’s 
Modulus and the Rigidity Modulus as described above in §§ 45 — 47 of Art. xcir. 

t Tait appends to the description of his own determination of the compressi- 
bility of Mercury the following remarks on the discordant results obtained by 
experimenters who came after Regnault: “It is well to remember that though 
“ Grassi, working with Regnanlt’s apparatus, gave as the compressibility of mercury 

0*00000295, 

“wMcli Amaury and Descamps afterwards reduced to 

0*00000187, 

“ the master' himself had previously assigned the value 

0*00000352. 

“Had Grassi’s result been correct, I should have got only about half the displace- 
“ments observed: had that of Amaury and Descamps been correct the apparent 
“compressibility would have had the opyosite sign to that I obtained, so that the 
index would not have been displaced.” 
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[Bulk Moduluses.] 


In Atmosplieres 

In Grms. p. Sq. Cm. 

In Dynes p. Sq. Cm. 

278000 

286 X 10' 

281 X 10" 

385000 

397 X 10' 

389 X 10" 


Average compressibility of fresh water : — 


[At low pressures 

(520 

- S-55t 4- 

•OSf) 10’^ 

For 1 ton = 152*3 atm. 

504 

3-60 

•04 

2 . =304*6 „ 

490 

3-65 

•05 

3 „ = 456*9 „ 

478 

3-70 

•06 


The term independent of t (the compressibility at 0° C.) is of 
the form (520 - I7p 

where the unit of p is 152*3 atm. (one ton-weight per sq. in.). 
This must not be extended in application much beyond j? = 3, for 
there is no warrant, experimental or other, for the minimum which 
it would give at jp = 8*5. 

The point of minimum compressibility of fresh water is 
probably about 60° C. at atmospheric pressure, but is lowered 
by increase of pressure. 

As an approximation through the whole range of the experi- 
ments we have the formula : — 


0*00186 
36 +p 


St i 
400 “^10,000. 




while the following formula exactly represents the average of all 
the experimental results at each temperature and pressure; — 

[(520 - VJp + /) - (3-55 +;05 .p)t + (-03 + -.01 .p) f] . 

Average compressihility of sea- water (about 0'92 of that of ■ 
fresh water): — 

[At low pressures ■ (481 
For 1 ton 462 

2 „ 447-5 

3 „ 437-5 

Term independent of t : — 

10^(481-21-25j> + 2-25p*). 

Approon/mate formula: — 


3-40t -I- -OSf) . 10^ 


3-20 

3-05 

2-95 


•04 

•05 

•05 


0-00179 / 
38 4 p [ 


t ^ \ 

iso'^ipwj’ 


Minimum compressibility point, probably about 56° 
atmospheric pressure, is lowered by increase of pressure. 


0. at 
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Average compressibility of solutions of NaCl for the first 
p tons of additional pressure, at 0^ 0.: — 

Q‘Q0186 
36+jt) + 5’ 

where 5 of INaCl is dissolved in 100 of water. 

Note the remarkable resemblance between this and the formula 
for the average compressibility of fresh water at 0° C. and '_p + s 
tons of additional pressure. 

Various parts of the investigation seem to favour Laplace’s 
view that there is a large molecular pressure in liquids. In the 
text it has been suggested , in- accordance with a formula of the 
Kinetic Theory of Gases, that in water this may amount to about 
36 tons-weight on the square inch. In a similar way it would 
appear that the molecular pressure in salt solutions is greater than 
that in water by an amount directly proportional to the quantity 
of salt added. 

Six miles of sea, at 10°C. throughout, are reduced in depth 
620 feet by compression. At 0°C. the amount would be about 
663 feet, or a furlong. (This quantity varies nearly as the square 
of the depth.) Hence the pressure at a depth of 6 miles is 
nearly 1000 atmospheres. 

The maximum-density point of water is lowered about 3° 0. 
by 150 atm. of additional pressure. 

From tbe heat developed by compression of water I obtained a 
lowering of 3° C. per ton- weight per square inch. 

From the ratio of the volumes of water (under atmospheric 
pressure) at 0° C. and C., given by Despretz, combined with my 
results as to the compressibility, I found 3°T7 0.: — and by direct 
experiment (a modified form of that of Hope) 2°’7 C. The circum- 
stances of this experiment make it certain that the last result is 
too small. 

Thus, at ordinary temperatures, the expansibility of water is 
increased by the application of pressure. 

In consequence, the heat developed by sudden compression of 
water at temperatures above 4° C. increases in a higher ratio than 
the pressure applied; and water under 4'’ 0. may be heated by the 
sudden application of sufficient pressure. 

The maximum density coincides with the freezing-point at 
— 2°*4 C., under a pressure of 214? tons. 



Aet. Ciy. Velocities of Waves of different character; 

AND CORRESPONDING MODULUSES IN CASES OF WAVES DDE 

TO Elasticity : being Appendix to Art. XOII., § 51. 

1. Velocities, Lengths, and Periods, of Deep-water* Waves. 

(Gravity) g — 981 centimetres per second per second. 
(Surface-Tension.) r= *075 grammes weight per centimetre 
= 73‘6 dynes per centimetre. 

Case A. Gravitational ; when Z > 30 cms., and therefore 
surface-tension may he neglected 


Velo( 

In Nautical 
miles per hourf 

3ity 

In feet 
per second 

Length 
in feet 

Period 
in seconds 

2 

3*38 

2*23 

•659 

3 

5*07 

5*01 

•989 

4 

6-76 

8*91 

1*32 

5 

8*45 

13*9 

1*65 

6 

10*1 

19*9 

1-97 

7 

11*8 

27*2 

2*30 

8 

13*5 

35*6 

2*63 

9 

15-2 

45-1 

2-97 

10 

16-9 

55*7 

3-30 

11 

18-6 

67-5 

3*63 

12 

20-2 

79-6 

3*94 

13 

22-0 

944 

4*29 

14 

23-6 

109 

4*60 

■ 15 

25*4 

126 

4*96 

16 

27*0 

142 

5*27 

17 

28-7 - 

161 

5*60 

18 

30-4 

180 

5*93 

19 

32-1 

201 

6*26 

20 

33-8 

223 

6*59 

22 

37*2 

270 

- 7-26 

24 

404 

318 

7*88 

26 

44-0 

378 

8*58 

28 

47*2 

435 

9*21 

30 

50*8 

501 

9*91 

35 

59*2 

684 

11*5 

40 

67*6 

891 

13*2 


Rigorously this means water infinitely deep; but if the depth be as small 
as half the wave-length, the velocity is less by only or 1/685, of what it 

is in infinitely deep water. Hence the error is less than 1/5 per cent, on the 
velocity if we calculate for infinitely deep water, when the depth is anything 
more than half the wave-length. 

f The Nautical Mile is taken, according to the English Admiralty Rule, as 
6086 feet, being the mean length of one minute of longitude at the Ecjuator. 
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Case B. Gravitational-OohesionaF, when Z<30 centimetres, 
and > 1 * 72730 , or *0986 of a centimetre. 







Velo 

In Nautical 
miles per hour 

city 

In centimetres 
per second 

Wave-length 
in centimetres 

Period 
in seconds 

446 

23 (min") 


1-72 

•0760 




2-0 

•0860 

•452 

23‘3 


1*45 

•0622 




3-0 

•120 

•485 

25-0 

1 

•963 

•0385 




4-0 

•147 

•528 

27-2 


•723 

•0265 




f 5-0 

•169 

•573 

29-5 

j 

•578 

•0196 



1 

rio -0 

•249 

•779 

40-1 

1 

[ -289 1 

•007211 



1 

r30-o 

•438 

1-33 

68'5 


[ -oget 

•001401* 


Case C. Cohesional*; when l< *0986 of a centimetre and 
therefore gravity may be neglected. 



. 

Velocity in centimetres 
per second 

Lengthf 
in centimetres 

Period t 
in seconds 

71-7 

•090 

•001256 

96-2 

•050 

•000520 

215 1 

•010 

•0000465 


* For theoretical investigation of tliese waves, and experimental determination 
of the minimum wave-velocity of deep-water waves, see Phil. Mag. Nov. 1871. (Sir 
William Thomson, “Hydrokinetic Solutions and Observations.”) 

t These wave-lengths and periods are those of the standing vibrations, seen on 
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2. Velocity of ^^long waves” in water of given depth. 


Depth 
in Fathoms 

Velocity in Nautical 
miles per hour 

1 

8-23 

2 

11*63 

5 

18*40 

10 

26*02 

' 100 

82*28 


the surface of water in a thin wine-glass, or tumbler, or finger-glass, when caused to 
sound a note by sliding a wetted finger round the rim; but they are, in the most 
easily observed cases, of double the period of the exciting vibration of the glass, as 
was first noticed sixty years ago by Faraday (“On a Peculiar Class of Acoustical 
Figures,” Phil, Trans, 1831; Appendix “On the Forms and States assumed by 
Fluids in contact with vibrating elastic surfaces;” republished in Faraday’s Volume 
of “Experimental Researches in Chemistry and Physics”). This curious and 
surprising result is thoroughly explained in Lord Rayleigh’s dynamical investigation 
of “ Maintained Vibrations ” (Phil, Mag, 1883, first half year) and is experimentally 
illustrated in his article “On the Crispations of a Fluid resting on a vibrating 
support ” (Phil, Mag. 1833, second half year). The whole subject of Tables B and 
C has been subjected to a very searching experimental examination by L. Matthiessen 
(Wiedemann’s Annalen, 1889, Vol. xxKrm.), in which such telling quantitative 
verifications of the dynamical theory are found, with values for the surface-tension 
of water, alcohol, sulphuric ether, bisulphide of carbon, and mercury, taken from 
generally accepted results of static capillary measurement, that conversely 
Matthiessen’s measurements of wave-lengths for given short enough periods might 
be used for determining the surface-tensions of the liquids experimented on. This 
principle has been used by Prof. Michie Smith (Royal Society of Edinburgh, 
Mar. 17, 1890), to determine the surface-tension of mercury; and it may prove to 
be a useful method in many cases for the determination of the surface-tension of 
this and other liquids ; as for instance water with its surface either pure, or coated 
with molecularly thin layers of oil as in Lord Rayleigh’s interesting and important 
investigation communicated to the Royal Society of London, March 27, 1890. (See 
Proc. R. S. for that date, or Sir W. Thomson’s Popular Lectures and Addresses, 
Vol. I., Second edition, where Lord Rayleigh’s paper is reprinted by permission.) 
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5^22 MODULUSES OF SOLIDS, LIQUIDS, ANL ETHLB. [CIV. 

3. Velocity of Elasticity-waves in Kilometres per second, 

1 Kilometre = *6214 English Statute mile 
= *5391 ISfautical mile. 



Distoxtional 

Condensational- 
rarefractional in 
infinite solid or fluid 

Longitndmal 
in free rod 

-v'f 

Iron 

3*18 

5*72 

5-08 

Copper 

2*24 

5-06 

3*72 

Brass 

2*15 ! 

4-38 

3*53 

Griass 

2*82 

4-95 

4*48 

Water 

0 

1-43 i 

0 

Ether 

300,000 





4. Moduluses in dynes per square centimetre. 


y' 

(• 

Ligidity 

n 

Eesistance to 
compression 

j=. 

' 

Young’s M 
9nk 

~^h+\i 

Resistance to 
simple longi- 
tudinal ex- 
tension 
Ji+^n 

Density 

fi 

Iron 

770 X IQ' 

1459 x-10' 

lS64xlO» 

2486 X 10' 

7-6 

Copper 

447 ,> 

1683 „ 

1231 ,, 

2279 „ 

8*9 

Brass..!...'.. 

370 „ 

1042 „ 

, .997 „ 

1535 „ 

8-0 

Glass 

1 239 ,, ' 

415 » 

601 ,, 

734 „ 

3-0 

Presk water 
at 10° 

0 

20*5 ,, 

> 

0 

■ 20*5 

1-0 

Sea water 
at 10° i 

0 

22*2 jy 

0 

22 '2 

■ 1*027 

Ether 

9 X 




P 

i 

•^6-09! 

' 


unless 


* See Papers^ VoL ii., Aji;. liiTii. p. 32. 
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Aberration of light, 503 
Absolute Temperature, 176 — 178, 182 — 
187 

Adams, 339, 341 
Adiabafcics, 163 — 169 
iSolo tropic solid, Plane waves in a homo- 
' geneons, 110 — 112 
.Eolotropy, 30, 31, 82 
Alternating currents of Electricity in. 
straight conductors, 475, 491, 492,. 
511—515 

Analysis of Periodic variations, 261 — 
265 

Andrew's’ Critical temperature, 20, 409 
Amgstrom, 194 — 196, 200, 203 
Armstrong, Lord, 473 
Assemblage of points, Primary, 468 
Atom, 395 

Barometric tides, 343 — 349 
Baunahauer, 420, 421, 422 
Bending of rods and beams, limits to, 
49 

Bevan, 32 

Bischof, 309—311 

Blaol, Dr Joseph, 117, 121 

Boiling points. Tables of, 229 — 230 

Boscovich’s Theory of matter, 398—410, 

f 423—427 

Bottomley, Elasticity of metals, 5 

,, Thiermal conductivity of 

water, 196 

, Thermal conductiyities, 223, 

224 

Boyle, 29 

Bravais’ Homogeneous assemblage, 410 
—414 


Brittle, Definition of, 7 
Bulb of thermometer, Effect of shrink- 
age or enlargement, 139 
Bunsen’s Ice calorimeter, 121 

Caignard-Latour, 79, 409 
Caloric, 120 
Calorie, 119 

Calorimeter, Bunsen’s Ice, 121 
Calorimetric units, Comparison of, 122 
Calorimetry, 119—128 

„ Eynamical, 123 — 128_ 

„ Thermometrie, 121 — i22 

Capillarity, Effect of, in liquid thermo- 
meters, 140 
Carnot’s function, 237 
Closest packing of homogeneous ^sem- 
blages, 414 — 428 
“ GcwflficientJ’ 437 not^ 

Compound Interest Law, 27 
Compressibility of water etc., 512 
Conductivities deduced from analysis of 
periodic variations, 286 — 2^, 292 — 
294 

Conductivity, 'Thermal, 192 — 205 

„ „ Table of, 224—225 

Contraction of rocks in cooMng, Bischofs 
experiments, 309 — 311 
Coaling, Eulong and Petit’s Jmw of, 245 
—249 ' 

„ of the Earth, secular, 295 — 311 
Cork, Compressibility of, 19 
Cornu, 245 

Coulomb’s tai^onal vibrator, use of, 24 
„ Iiaw>56,'61^ 

“Criti(ml Temperature,” Andrews’, 

409 
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Crystalline stractnre, 395 
Crystals, conclusions regarding elastici- 
ties mnatural, 108 — 109 
Current density, 478, 479, 491 

DaTj, 123, 125 

Deduction of conductiTities, 286 — 290 
Delaunay, 339 — 341 

Density, augmentation of, by drawing 
a copper wire and compressing gold, 
3—4, 73 

Density changed by manipulation, 3 
Despretz, 201 
Deville’s Pyrometer, 165 
Diffusion, diagram of laminar, 432 
„ of heat, 204—207, 430 

„ Fourier’s Law of, 428, applied 

to closed electric currents, 
429, Electric potential, 431, 
motion of a "viscous fluid, 
429, substances in solution, 
430 

DiffusMties, Tables of, 207, 208, 226 — 
228 

Dissipation of Energy, 296 
Distillation, Effect of, in Liq^uid ther- 
mometers, 141—143 

Distortion, St Tenant’s conclusions re- 
garding, 62—63 
Dufour, 340 

Dulong and Petit’s Law of cooling, 
245—249 

Dynamical theory of Electricity, 484 

Earth, Consolidation of. Limits of time 
for, 300 

„ elastic yielding of the, Amount 
due to tides, 326 — 329 
„ elastic yielding of the, Effect on 
Precision and nutation, 320 — 
324 

„ dastic yielding of the, Effect on 
tides, 315—319, 326—329 
„ Irregularities as a timekeeper, 
333—335, 337—350 
„ Mgidity of the, 312 — 329, 379 — 
383 

„ Thermodynamic ac- 
oeleration of the, 
341—350 


Earth’s rotation, Tidal retardation of 
the, 337—341, 349, 
350 

Earth, secular cooling of the, 295—311 
„ Shiftings of Instantaneous axis 
of rotation, 329 — 333 
„ solidification of the, 309 — 311, 
324-326 

„ Solidity of the, 812, 320—324 
Effective Ohmic Eesistance, 473, 492, 
511—515 

„ mhoic thickness of alternating 
current in straight con- 
ductor, 515 
Elastic Isotropy, 34, 35 
„ Fatigue, 6, 22, 32 
„ solid, Greneral theory of the 
equilibrium of, 387 — 394 
„ sphere of incompressible liquid, 
384—387 

„ spheroidal’ shells of incom- 
pressible liquid, 351 — 393, 395 
„ spheroids of incompressible 
liquid, 351 — 383 

Elasticity in natural crystals, 108 — 110 
„ defined, 3 — 7 

„ Limits of, 7 — 18, 18 — 21 
„ Mathematical theory of, 84 — 

112 

„ Modulus of, defined, 31, 32 
„ Narrowness of linaits of, 18 — 

21 

„ of bulk, 3, 7 — 9 

„ shape, 7 
„ „ Examples, 9 

„ perfect and imperfect, 4 — 7, 27 

„ two limits of, 16 

Electric insulator, analogue for, 476 
„ potential, Diffusion of, 439 
Electrical law of diffusion, 428 

„ Alternate currents, 475, 491 

Emissivity for heat, 223,. 239— 249, 483 
Energy, Differential equation, of, 103, 104 
„ Dissipation of, 296 
„ of stressedi ether, 446 
» ,, jelly. 448 

Entropy, 167 

Equilibrium, Equation of, 104 

„ of temperature, convective, 

255—260 
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Equilibrium of a homogeneous assem- 
blage of points, 423 — 
427 

„ „ ,, solid, 387—394 

„ of an elastic plane plate, 361, 

367—370 

„ „ ,, sphere, 384 — 

387 

n „ ,, spheroidal shell, 

351—367,370 
—379 

,, „ ,, spheroidal ap- 

plication to 
rigidity of 
Earth, 379 — 
383 

,, ,, the Ether, 442 

Ether, Elastic solid with Gyrostatic con- 
tributioB, 509 

„ Electricity and Ponderable 
Matter, 484 

j, Equilibrium or motion of the, 
442 

Ewing, 478 

Expansion by heat, 179 — 182 

„ ,, „ Cubical, Tables, 

214—217 

„ „ ,, linear. Tables, 

209—213 

Earaday, 485, 486 
Eatigue, elastic, 5, 22, 26, 32 

„ „ Effect of rest on, 22, 26 

Eerrel, 337 
Eich, 432 

Flexural rigidities, of a beam, 50, 61 
,, „ ,, rod, 50, 61 

,, „ Principal, 51 — 53 

Flexure, Principal planes of, 51 — 53 
, , of a beam or of a rod, 9 — 10, 
48—50 

Fluid, Befinition of, 3 
Forbes, 195, 203, 261—295 
Force, sense of, 249 — 255 
Fourier, 120, 267, 268, 476, 477, 478 
Fourier’s equation, 282, 301, 302 

„ Law of difusion, applications 
of, 429—435 

Freezing point, Effect of pressure on, 21, 
308 


Friction, Molecular, 23, 26 
Frictional resistance, 23 

Graduation of constant pressure Ther> 
mometers, 170 — 1S2 
,, Thermometers, 148 — 151 

Gray, Ajid., 83 
„ Thos., 83 
Green, 424 

Gyrostatic adynamic constitution for 
Ether, 466 

Harmonic Functions, 261 — 265 
Heat, Diffusion of, 204 — 207 
,, Emissivity for, 223, 239 — 245 
„ Expansion by, 179 — 182, 209 — 
217 

„ Sense of, 115, 128—132, 249— 
255 

„ Specific, 189 
,, Transference of, 190—207 
,, „ by conduction, 190, 

192—204 

,, „ „ radiation, 190, 

191, 239—249 

„ latent, 116, 119—120, 231 
,, Underground, Leibnitz’s hypo- 

thesis, 300 

,, „ Poisson’s hypo- 

thesis, 299 

Heaviside, Oliver, 429, 475, 477, 480, 
487, 488 
Henry, 485 

Herschel, Sir John, 108 
Hodgkinson, strength of materials, 15 — 
16 

HopMns, solidity of Earth, 312, 320 — 
324 

Homogeneous assemblage, Bravais, 410 
„ „ of Ellipsoids, 

414 

„ „ of points, B- 

quilibrinin 
of, 423— 
427 

Homogeneonsness, 29 — 30, 395 
Hooke’s Law, 28—29, 43, 82 
„ models of crystals, 398 
Hughes, Prof., 485 
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Hujghens, 421 
Hysteresis, 478 

Ice calorimeters, 120, 121 
„ Modulus of, 32 

Iceland spar, Irtificial twinning of, 
420 

Induction, Electro-magnetic, 484, 485 
,, Electro-magnetic, Elastic- 
solid analogue, 502, 503 
,, Electro-magnetic, Viscous 

fluid analogue, 429, 430 
,, Electrostatic, 484, 486 

Interface, 397 
Isotropy, 30, 31, 395 
,, Elastic, 34—35 

Jelly, 445 
Joule, 257, 260 

Joule’s dynamical equivalent of Heat, 
125-128 

Joule and Thomson’s experiments, 173 — 
174 , 179.^182 

Eant, 341 

Einetic, Boscovichian, Theory of Crys- 
tals, Liquids and Gases, 404 — 410 
Kirehhoff, 37 

Kohlrauscli and Loomis, 80 

Eam4, 395 
Laplace, 409 

„ and Lavoisier, Ice calorimeter, 
120 

Latent Heat, 116, 119—120 
„ „ Tables of, 231 

Leakage in Cables, Effect of, 488 
Linear motion of Heat, Fourier’s, 428 
Luminiferous vibrations, 108 

Macfarlane, Lonald, 3, 29, 73, 239 

249 

Macleod and Clarke, 80 
Madan, 408 

Magnetic permeability, 477, 478, 481 
,, susceptibility, 473 
Magnus Maclean, 492 
Mallard, 408 

Matter, Molecular constitution of, 395 
„ Boscovich’s Theory of, 398 


Maxwell, 117, 404, 474, 490, 495 
„ and Clausius, 399 

Measurements, Photometric, 249 — 255 
Melting points. Table of, 228 
Method of Mixtures, 130—132, 151—152 
Modulus, Best unit of, 40 
,, Kinetic, 69, 70—71 

„ Length of, 39, 41 

„ of compression, 31, 72 

„ of elasticity defined, 31 — 32 

„ of rigidity, 31, 33—34, 72-74, 

83 

„ „ Effect of heat on, 79 

„ of simple longitudinal strain, 

38—39 

„ Static, 67 — 69, 70 

„ Weight, 39 

„ Young’s, 31, 32, 35—38 

Moduluses, Effect of changed molecular 
condition on, 71 — 74 
,, Effect of change of tempera- 

ture on, 79 — 82 
,, Beckoning of, 40—42 

,, Table of, 47 

Molecular Constitution of Matter, 395 — 
427 

,, Tactics of Crystals, 410 

,, Theory, 484 

Moon, Measurement of light of, 253 
Motion of a viscous liquid, 436 — 441 
„ of an elastic solid, 441 — 442 
„ of the ether, 442—445 

Nature of Heat, 123, 124 
Navier and Poisson, 37, 399 
Newcomb, 320, 321 
Newton, 44, 399 

Nutation, Precession and, 320 — 324 

Observations on underground tempera- 
ture, 261—294 

Oscillations of a liquid sphere, 384 — 
387 

Partitioning, space-periodic, 396—398 
Pasteur, 108 
Peclet, 194, 195 

Periodic currents, Transient and, 474 
„ variations, analysis of, 261 — 
265 
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Periodic variations of terrestrial tem- 
perature, 265 — 286, 290 — 294 
Photometric measurements, 249 — 255 
Plane waves in homogeneous aeolo tropic 
solid, 110—112 
Poisson, 403, 424, 425 
Porosity, 4 

Potential Function , 104 
Pratt, Archdeacon, S12 
Precession and Nutation of Earth, 
EfiEect upon, of the Barth’s elastic 
yielding, 320—324 
Preece, Mr W. K., 484 
Pyrometer, Deville’s, 165 

Quasi- inertia of Circuits, 481, 482 

Badian, 18 nou 

Eadiation from Heated wire. Tables, 223, 
224 

„ ,, Moon, 253—255 

„ „ Sun, 250—251, 253—255 

„ ,, Swan incandescent lamp, 

251—252 

„ Tables of, 253—254 
Eanhine, 166 — 167 
Eayleigh, Lord, 408, 474 
Eegnault’s comparison of thermometers, 
144_149 

,, Experiences, 176 — 178 
,, Normal air thermometer, 
143 

Eesilieuce, 42 — 47 

„ Table of, 47 

Besistanee to alternate currents of elec- 
tricity, 475, 491, 492, 511—515 
Besistivity, 479 
Betentiveness, Magnetic, 478 
Rensch, 420 

Rigidity, Prineipal fiexural, 51 — 53 
„ of the Earth, 312—329, 379— 
383 

Romford, 123, 124 


Secular cooling of the earth, 295—311 
Sense of force, 115, 249 — 255 

„ heat, 115, 128—132, 249—255 
“Set,” 15 


ShaEoAvness of transient electric cur- 
rent, 473 
Shear, 35, 436 

Siemens, Chas. and Werner, 487 
Solid, Definition of, 3 
Solidification of the Earth, 309 — 311, 
324—326 

„ of the Earth, Temperature 
of, 308—309 . 

Solidity of Earth, 312, 329 — 324 
Specific heat, Definition of, 189, 279 
„ „ Tables of, 232—235 

Sphere of liquid, oscillations of, 384 — 
387 

Spring, Thin fiat, 50 
Static Electrification, 480 
Steam, Definition of, 189 
„ pressures. Tables of, 218—222 
Steel bar, Transient electric current 
through, 473 
Stokes, 495, 503 

„ Viscosity of Liquids and G-ases, 
21, 25 

Straight conductors ; distribution of alter- 
nating currents in, 475, 491, 492, 511 
—515 

Strain, 10 note 

„ Distribution of displacement in 
a, 88—90 

,, Effect on strength of materials, 
10—18 

Strains, superposition of, 17, 18 

„ six principal, of an elastic solid, 
105—108 
Stress, 10 note 

„ Distribution of force in a, 86 — 88 
Stresses and strains. Composition and 
resolution of, 
92—93 

,, „ ,, Concorrenee be- 

tween, 90 — 91, 
99—101 

,, ,, ,, defined, 84— 85 

„ „ ,, Dynamical rela- 

tions between, 
102—112 

„ ,, „ Homogeneous, 

85—86 

„ ,, „ Measurement of, 

95—99 
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Stresses and Strains, Orthogonal, 91 
—92 

,, „ ,, Specification of, 

93—94 

,, „ „ Transformation 

of types of Re- 
ference for, 101 
— 102 

,, ,, „ Types of, 93— 95, 

101—102 

St Venant, 50, 56-61, 62—63 
Submarine Cable, 480, 485, 486 
Subsidence of Current, 475 
“ Sunday rest ” from fatigue due to oscil- 
lation in wires, 22 

Tables, Boiling points, 229 

„ Compressibility, 72, 81, 512 
,, Density of water, 217 
„ Diffusivities, 207—208, 226 
, , Effect of pressure on Temperature, 

68 

., Emissivity, 223 

,, Expansion, of gases, 181 

,, ,, Linear and Cubical, 

209 

„ Applications of Fourier’s Law, 

433—435 

,, Latent heats, 231 

,, Melting points, 228 

„ Moduluses, 47, 72, 74, 80, 81 

,, Radiation, 223 

,, Rigidity, 72, 78, 80 

,, Specific heats, 232 — 235 

,, Steam pressures, 218 — 222 
,, Strengths, 74 

„ Thermal conductivities, 289 
,, Velocities of waves, 515 — 518 
Tait, 196, 201, 202—203, 404, 512 
Telephone, 490, 495 

Temperature, change of, by pressure, 
63—71, 236—239 
„ Convective e<iuilibrium 

of, 255—260 

„ Definitions of, 152 — 156 

, , Reduction of observations 

on Underground, 261 
—294 

„ Table of Effects of pres- 

sure on, 68 


Temperature of solidification, 308 — 309 
Tempering by stress, 81 
„ of steel, 7 
Thermal analogue, 475, 476 

„ capacity, Definition, 188 — 189, 
279 

diffusivity, 205 — 207 
conductivity of water, 196 
Units, 119 — 123 
conductivities, 223, 224, 289 
,, Table, 289 

Thermo-dynamic Tables, 70, 71 
Thermo-elastic formula, 66 

,, properties of matter, 63 
—71 

Thermometers, Air, 143, 145 

„ Comparison of constant 

pressure and constant 
volume thermometers, 
187—188 

„ Constant pressure ther- 

mometer, 170 — 178, 
182—187 

„ Constant volume (air) 

thermometer, 143 — 
144 

,, Error due to capillarity, 

140— 141 

„ „ ,, distillation, 

141— 143 

„ „ „ shrinkage of 

bulk, 139 
—140 

,, Gras, 145 

„ Liquid, 136, 137—143, 

149, 150 

„ Liquid, Effect of distilla- 

tion, 141 — 143 

„ Manometric (see Steam 

pressure) 

„ Metallic, 135 

,, Steam pressure, 135 — 

139, 156—165 
Thermometry, 128 — 190 

,, conclusion regarding, 187 

—188 

,, Numerical, 151 — 190 

,, Thermodynamic, 165 — 

170 

Thermoscopes, Continjuous, 184 
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Thermoscopes, Differential, 132 — 133 
, , Discontinuous Intrinsic, 

133 

,, Intrinsic, 133 

,, Continuous Intrinsic, 

134—149 

Torsion of circular cylinder, 54 — 55 
,, Law of, 53 
„ of prism, 55 

„ Problem, 63, 56—61 

Torsion Problem, Hydrokinetic analogue, 
56 

,, ,, Solution of, 57 — 61 

Torsional rigidity, 53, 61, 82, 83, 84 
,, „ Effect of stretching 

on, 73, 78—79 
,, elasticity, 17 — 18 
Transient electric current through steel 
bar, 473 

Twinning, Artificial, of Iceland spar, 
420 

Twist, Effect of, on Elasticity, 82 — 84 

Underground Temperature, 261 — 294 
Units, Elasticity, 40—44 

,, of Stress and Strain, 95 — 99 

„ Thermal, 119—123 


Velocity of Waves, 41, 312, 313, 515— 
518 

Vibrator, 73 
Viscosity, 23, 28 

„ of Fluids, 21, 23 

„ of Gases, Maxwell’s Kinetic 

Theory, 21 

„ of a Liq^uid, 437 

„ of Metals, 22, 24—28 

„ ,, Effect of rest on the, 

22, 26 

„ of Solids, 4, 21, 22, 23, 24—28 

,, relation to imperfections of 

elasticity, 4 — 7 
Viscous Fluid, motion of, 436 

Water, Thermal conductivity of, 196 
Waves, Plane, in a homogeneous £eolo- 
tropic solid, 110 — 112 
,, Velocities of, 41, 312, 313, 515 
—518 

Wertheim, 37, 80 
Willoughby Smith, 484 
Wollaston, 421 

Young, Thomas, 32, 33, 36 
Young’s Modulus, 31, 32, 35 — 38 
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